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“Give a Man Air"—JOHN SCOTT DOUGLAS 


AFTER THE PARTY 


Look out for a Cold... 
22/6 LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 


OING from over-heated rooms into the 

chilly night air often can lower body 
resistance so that cold germs called the 
"secondary invaders” may invade the tissue. 
After a party it's only sensible to gargle 
with Listerine Antiseptic when you reach 
home because this precaution may forestall 
a mass invasion by these germs. 


While a virus is believed to start many 
colds, certain threatening germs called the 
"secondary invaders” produce many of those 
miserable symptoms of a cold and its com- 
plications. 


Anything that lowers body resistance, 
such as wet or cold feet, drafts, fatigue, or 
sudden change of temperature, may make 
it easier for the "secondary invaders" to 
stage a mass invasion of the tissue. 


Listerine Antiseptic- Quick! 


So, when you've been thus exposed, gar- 
gle with Listerine Antiseptic at once. Used 
early and often Listerine Antiseptic, because 
of its amazing germ-killing power, may halt 
such mass invasions...may help head off 
the cold entirely or lessen its severity. 


It is the delightful, easy precaution that 


countless thousands use regularly, night and 


, morning, and oftener when they feel a cold 


coming on. 


Fewer Colds and Sore Throats in Tests 


Bear in mind that tests during 12 years 
revealed this impressive result: Those who 
gargled with Listerine Antiseptic twice a 
day had fewer colds and usually milder 
colds than those who did not gargle...and 
fewer sore throats. 


Get into the habit of using Listerine An- 
tiseptic regularly and, at the first snecze... 
the first tightening of the throat or other 
signs of a cold...increase the frequency 
of the gargle, meanwhile seeing that you 
get plenty of rest, that you keep warm, and 
that you eat wisely. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Germs Reduced up to 96.7% in Tests 


Fifteen minutes after a Listerine Antiseptic gar- 
gle, tests showed bacterial reductions on mouth 
and throat surfaces ranging up to 96.7%, and up 
to 80% one hour aftera Listerine Antiseptic gargle. 


Building this 
A. M. SIGNAL GENERATOR 
fives you valuable 
experience. Provides 
amplitude - modulated 
signals for test and 
experiment purposes. 


RADIO SERVICING pays good money for { 
$ full time work. Many others make $5, $10 
a week EXTRA fixing Radios in spare time, 


with 6 Big Kits 
of Radio Parts | Send You 


Do you want a good-pay job in Radio—or your Е 
own money-making Radio Shop? Mail Coupon for е.) Я 7 
a FREE Sample Lesson and my FREE 64-page You build this ЕЁ , Practical experience 
book, “Win Rich Rewards in Radio.” See how MEASURING INSTRUMENT putting this set through 
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Many Beginners Soon Make Good Extra Money 
in Spare Time While Learning 


The day you enroll I start sending EXTRA 
MONEY JOB SHEETS. You LEARN Radio 
principles from my easy-to-grasp, illustrated les- 
Sons—PRACTICE what you learn with parts I 
send—USE your knowledge to make EXTRA 
money fixing neighbors' Radios in spare time 
while still learning! From here it's a short step to 
your own full-time Radio Shop or a good Radio 


job! 
Future for Trained Men is Bright 
in Radio, Television, Electronics 


It’s probably easier to get started in Radio now 
than ever before because the Radio Repair. busi- 
ness is booming. Trained Radio Technicians also 
find profitable opportunities in Police, Aviatfon, 
Marine Radio, Broadcasting, Radio Manufactur- 
ing, Public Address work. Think of even greater 
opportunities as Television and Electronics become . 
available to the public! Send for free books now! 


Find Out What N.R.I. Can Do For You 


Mail Coupon for Sample Lesson and my 64-page book. 
Read the details about my Course. Read letters from men 


lesson FREE 


Sample. 

Й Gives hints on Receiver Serrie- 

mu^ ing, Locating Defects, Repair of 
2 Loudspeaker, I.F. Transformer, 
Gang Tuner, Condenser, ete., 31 
illustrations, Study it—keep it— 
use it—without obligation! Mail 
Coupon NOW for your copy. 
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Taking а Dive 


«M ANY of the incidents and much of 
ӘЖ the diving procedure in ‘Give a Man 
Air were based on the experiences, prob- 
lems and methods of commercial divers, 
particularly of two friends who were com- 
mercial divers operating in the Puget Sound 
avea where I lived for twenty years.” So 
writes author John Scott Douglas. 

“To intensify the conflict," he continues, 
“I made Sam Marston the owner of a small 
diving outfit which ignored safety measures 
not from choice but from force of circum- 
stances. Tall trouble was bound to result 
from that as well as from Marstons ad- 
herence to old methods and familiar equip- 
ment, such as the hand pump, now largely 
replaced wherever feasible by air compres- 
sors. 

“Whenever I hear the expression, ‘Oh, 
but that's only fiction,’ I wonder if readers 
realize bow much fact goes into fiction, or 
what effort conscientious writers go to in ex- 
pense, trouble, and sometimes risk as well, 
to make the backgrounds, incidents and the 
over-all plan of their stories accurate. Two 
writers of my acquaintance learned to fly be- 
fore writing airplane yarns; another spent 
weeks in the Panama bush on a snake-hunt- 
ing expedition to handle the subject ac- 
curately in fiction. 

“In my own case quests for material have 
taken me to seventeen countries and into 
some strange situations. Once I hired Que- 
chua Indians as guides and porters to push 
into the Andes to an Incan city I wished to 
visit, and because they understood little 
Spanish and I knew no Quechua, we had to 
communicate by signs and pantomime. At 
other times I've shot rapids in Indian dug- 


ob 
See 25. 
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outs, stayed on a Guatemala finca, visited re- 
mole lighthouses, roamed miles of tbe Cali- 
fornia and Arizona deserts. In 1940 I bad 
the good luck to sail for three months on the 
Alaskan lighthouse tender Cedar on her 
‘Westward Cruise’ from Ketchikan to the 
Aleutians and the Bering Sea. We sometimes 
returned from servicing automatic acetylene 
lights with the whaleboat so badly smashed 
that it was necessary to climb ropes to the 
deck before it could be taken aboard and 
repaired. Handling the giant eleven-ton 
whistling buoys was another tough job be- 
cause the North Pacific is seldom calm. Our 
most heart-warming chore was delivering 
the year's supply of foodstuffs to lighthouse 
keepers who rarely see anyone but their 
fellow keepers for three years at a time; 
usually the keepers were short of every kind 
of food they particularly liked and they re- 
garded the new provisions as they would 
Christmas. 

* All this travel was for authentic material 
for fiction, not fact. Why? Because even 
readers who say, from force of habit, ‘It’s 
only fiction, sense accurately when their fic- 
tion has the breath of life. 

"It is because І firmly believe this that 1 
Spent many weeks this summer with tuna 
fishermen, sword fishermen, sardine fisher- 
men and abalone fishermen. Probably my 
weeks with the latter were most interesting, 
for not only was 1 able to watch different 
abalone divers diving for the oval-shelled 
mollusks, but I was able to go below in 
diving dress and wander along the unbeliev- 
ably beautiful submarine crevasses while the 
boat operator followed with the boat by 
watching my rising air bubbles. To me few 
things are more beautiful than the under- 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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No. 61—$47.50 Tax included 
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The Story Mo Ced 


(Concluded from page 4) 


water world—the ever-changing color of 
seaweed, the luminous shimmering light, 
the brilliant red starfish, bright coral, porcu- 
pine-like sea urchins and rainbow-hued fish 
that look quite unlike fish out of water. I 
hope that some of my enthusiasm for div- 
ing, one of the most colorful of man’s occu- 
pations, will be felt by readers through the 
lines of ‘Give а Man Ай?” 
John Scott Douglas 


Animals Ain't Got No A & P! 


E DON'T need Frank Pierce's good 
story "Pilgrim Father McGee” to re- 
mind us of food shortages. But the way 
No-Shirt gets cheated out of "Thanksgiving 
dinner when his OAO turkey gets burned 
to a crisp while he's doing a Samaritan, 
made us think of something author Jim 
Chapman (you'll recall his “Hare of Cactus 
Hill" in a recent SHORT STORIES) wrote us. 
No, it isn't only your local chain store 
or delicatessen with the bare cupboards 
showing! Mr. Chapman tells of even worse 
shortages in the animal kingdom—and that 
poor critter, the rabbit, who inevitably gets 
to be the fall guy. 


"Our home,” writes Jim Chapman, “és 
about two miles from the Red Deer River at 
the present time, and I have noted year after 
year how the hares are forced to congregate 
near some food supply when the snow gets 
deep. After one of our rip-snorting north- 
ern blizzards they will completely disap pear 
from the open country. One of their favor- 
Пе gathering places is around a fruit orchard 
about ten miles north of here. Another is а 
grove of cottonwood and poplar some three 
miles to the west. Then, of course, there is 
the river valley and farmyards if they aren't 
persecuted too severely by traps or boys with 

uns. 
i “Ағ many as 200 or even 300 rabbits 
(prairie bares) may sometimes be found 
«round an orchard or grove of trees. After 
dark they run away in droves, like sheep. 
They spend the days somewhere within a 


mile or two in the immediate neighborhood. 
However, the smart ones, the ones which 
are wild and hard for the hunter to get, are 
usually more or less solitary. Thej prefer to 
travel long distances nightly, returning to 
their usual stamping grounds during the day. 
They live longest! 

“When the hares begin to congregate, 
their enemies multiply unbelievably. Coyotes 
will gather from an area covering twenty- 
five or thirty miles. Eagles appear from no- 
where. Horned owls increase until you can 
kick half a dozen out of a grove where the 
hares feed at night. Weasels, skunks, bob- 


cats, boys, and hunters get wise. There’s no 
doubt about it, the hares put in a tough 
time. 

“Many such scenes I have actually wit- 
nessed at one tinte or another. Coyotes sel- 
dom have much luck in a straight-away run 
when after a big hare, but they do get them 
at times. However coyotes usually gang up 
on the hares and get them that way. Golden 
eagles practically live on hares here on the 
praries. It's. not. uncommon to see them 
kill, or attempt to kill. If the bare is smart 
he has a burrow handy. 

“As soon as we get a chinook, or when 
the snow begins to melt on the southern 
Slopes, the hares get as far as they can from 
these dangerous places where they have been 
forced to live.” Jim Chapman 


Сои Саи Influence Others 
With Your Thinking! 


RY IT SOME TIME. Concentrate intently upon an- 

other person sealed in a room with you. without his 
nolicing il. Observe him gradually become restless and 
finally turn and look in your direction. Simple—yet it is 
a positive demonstration that thought generates a mental 
energy which can be projected from your mind to the 
consciousness of another. Do you realize how much of 
your success and happiness in life depend upon your 
influencing others? Is it not important to you to have 
others understand your point of view—to be receptive to 
your proposals? 


Demonstrable Facts 


How many times have you wished there were some way 
you could impress another favorably—get across to him 
or her your ideas? That thoughts can be transmitted, 
received, and understood by others is now scientifically 
demonstrable. The tales of miraculous accomplishments 
of mind by the ancients are now known to be fact—not 
fable. The method whereby these things can be inten- 
tionally, not accidentally, accomplished has been a secret 
long cherished by the Rosicrucians~one of the schools of 
ancient wisdom existing throughout the world. To thou 
sands everywhere, for centuries, the Rosicrucians have 


privately taught this nearly-lost art of the practical use 
of mind power. 


This Free Book Points Out the Way 


The Rosicrucians (not a religious organization) invite 
you to explore the powers of your mind. Their sensible, 
simple suggestions have caused intelligent men and women 
to soar to new heights of accomplishment. They will show 
you how to use your natural forces and me ю do 
things you now think are beyond your ability. Use the 
coupon below апа send for ә сору of the fascinating 
sealed free book, "The Mastery of Life," which explains 
how you may receive this unique wisdom and benefit by 
its application to your daily affairs. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


(AMORC) 


Scribe N. K. N. The Rosicrucians, AMORC, 
Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, California. 

Kindly send me a free copy of the book, "The 
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By JOHN SCOTT DOUGLAS 


ENE BARTLEY, ex-chief gunner 
of the U. S. Navy, hurried down 
the ancient gangplank that served 
the salty patrons of the Wind 'n 
Sea Cafe as steps and swung 
behind the wheel of his dilapi- 

dated roadster. He kicked the starter, re- 
leased the brake and was backing when a 
light truck drew up astern. For almost four 
seconds, Bart showed masterly restraint. But 
as the ttuck continued waiting for another 
car to: move, he pounded his horn ag ts 
tiently. When the truck did not budge, his 
muscles tightened. In his rear-view mirror 
he saw the unconcerned, boyish face of the 
other driver and a peajacket buttoned to a 
youthfully decisive chin, Bart held down his 
horn and when there was still no result, he 
thrust out his head. 

“Shove off, Bud," he said, "before I lose 
my temper.” 

“That,” said the other driver calmly, 
"won't be any loss." 

Bart's facial muscles twitched. "Okay, you 
asked for it!’ He sprang out, his fists 
trembling as he started toward the truck. 

'Then he stopped, his cheeks burning with 
confusion. The driver had picked up a mon- 
key wrench before swinging negligently to 
the ground. And she was a girl! She was tall; 
short brown curls covered a well-shaped 
head on a level with his eyes, though Bart 
was nearly six feet himself. Her dungarees 
and peajacket showed signs of wear. Her 
fresh pink and tan cheeks were devoid of 
make-up. She was rather pretty, if you liked 
the windblown, outdoor type, which Bart 
definitely did not. 

She glanced at his cap insignia, for he was 


Make a Better Bouncer than 1 
Diver, eh? He'd Show'em! 


still in uniform, and her white teeth flashed 
in a generous mouth. “I asked for it, re- 
member, Chief?” 

He'd never had much time for girls, and 
his few dates had been with those who wete 
small and cute and feminine. Now he was 
sure his instinct had been right. He didn't 
know what to do about a girl who smiled at 
a man while she held a wrench ready to 
knock him down. Avoiding her blue eyes іп 
embarrassment, he looked toward her truck. 
An air-pump and copper helmet showed 
above the sideboards. Startled, he glanced 
at the printed name: 

Marston Marine’ Salvage and Diving 
Company. 

“Why, you drive for an outfit I was 
planning to see today!” 

Her expression was skeptical. “Don’t tell 
me you are a diver.” 

"I'm going to be. Always wanted to dive 
since I saw Navy divers working off 
Tulagi." 

"With your temperament, Chief, you'd 
make a better bouncer.” 

His cheeks grew hot. "What makes you 
think I couldn't dive?" 

"You're too impatient." 

“Why, I'm the most patient—!" Swal- 
lowing his annoyance, he asked curtly, 
“Whom should I see if I decide to start div- 
ing for your outfit?" 

"Sam Marston, an ex-Navy shellback 
from World War I. His bite is worse than 
his bark. But don't think your uniform will 
make things cozy. Тһе Navy, he thinks, has 
become sort of sissy since 18.” 

“The old fool! We'd have called the war 
he fought in a minor engagement!" 


"Tell him that, Chief; he'll love it." She 
started toward the truck, but stopped. “Ву 
the way, could you spare a five?" 

Though he'd never known anyone he'd 
felt less like loaning money to, he grudg- 
ingly reached into his pocket. 

“ГІ collect later, Chief. ГИ bet you five 
that next time we meet, you won't be diving 
for Sam Marston or anyone else." 

Feeling hot and angry, he snapped, "ГІ 
take your bet!" 


Tes Marston Marine Salvage and Diving 
Company was north of the principal 
Seattle wharves and south of Smith Cove. 
Gene Bartley parked before a small un- 
painted, weatherbeaten building and entered 
the dingy front office. After calling twice, 
he passed through door marked Private— 
Keep Out and found himself in a storeroom 
cluttered with old and new diving gear. He 
glanced eagerly at two diving dresses that 
were drying, at helmets, parts of air pumps, 
and corroded salvage ranging from barnacled 
anchors to an old gangplank. 

But the building was deserted, so he 
walked through the opposite door, down a 
ramp to a float, and across it toward a small 
Diesel boat that seemed about to leave. 
Three men on the afterdeck regarded Bart 
coldly as he A eei] over the low rail. 

Bart judged that the thin man with the 


mournful eyes and the drooping white mus- 
tache was the captain, for he wore a cap. 
And the plump, fair-haired man beside him 
looked as though he might, at other times, 
be too cheerful to fit the girl's description 


of Sam Marston. The third man, however, 
fitted it like a diver’s cuff. Massive of body 
and as solid looking as a watertight door, 
his brown face, relieved only by a cleft in 
his square and pugnacious jaw, suggested 
strength and stubbornness and belligerence. 
His leonine head, covered with curly white- 
streaked black hair, as well as his weathered 
brown face, gave him a certain rugged dis- 
tinction. 

"Mr. Marston,” Bart said, addressing this 
man, "I'm Gene Bartley, just discharged as 
a chief gunner—” 

"Where's your seeing-eye dog, Bartley?” 

Bart's mouth parted. "Oh, you mean that 
sign? Well, there wasn’t anyone in the 
office, and I couldn’t waste time standing 
around—" 

"Go back to Lew Grafford," Marston in- 
terrupted brusquely, "and tell him I spotted 
his man!" 

"Grafford? I don't understand.” 

"Your first job for him was applying for 
a position here, and he told you to keep him 
informed about what work we were doing, 
didn't he?" 

A hot current flowed through Bart. “I 
intended to ask the Grafford Wrecking 
Company for a diving job if you wouldn't 
give me one. But damned if I'd do that 
kind of work for any man on earth! You 
can go to hell!" 

He wheeled and his foot was on the rail 
when Marston spoke. "Take it easy!" When 
Bart turned, some of the cold hostility had 
left the big diver’s face. "Sorry, Chief, but 
I can't help being suspicious. I caught my 
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last diver sending information to Grafford 
on every job we were bidding on.” 

Bart gathered that some sort of a war was 
in progress between Marston and Grafford, 
but that wasn’t the part of Marston’s state- 
ment that interested him. “You need a 
diver?" he asked eagerly. 

“Tve got a loyal опе.” Marston glanced 
at the plump, fair-haired man. "Pete Van 
Horn hasn't forgotten how Grafford dropped 
him from the pay roll when he had a touch 
of the bends. But I do need a diver's 
tender.” 

Bart shook his head. "You can pick up a 
tender anywhere on the waterfront.” 

Marston’s eyes cooled slightly. "You'd 
be learning, Chief." 

“Too slow for me. Might be two or three 
years before I got a chance to dive." 

"That's right! When I was in the Navy, 
men didn't mind taking that long learning 
their job. They didn't take boots and call 
them gunners.” 

“They don’t now! 
four years." 

“Then it’s a wonder you weren't an ad- 
miral. Back in my service days, a man had 


I earned my rank after 


to be able to grow hair on his face to get 
a rank like yours.” 

Bart's face was growing hot. "Even if 
you'd grown handlebar mustaches and 
beavers, you wouldn’t have been so hot! We 
won more battles than that piddling little 
task force you called a Navy back in 18.” 

Color crept into Marston's bronzed skin. 
He tried twice before he could speak. "No 
man who talks that way about my fine ship- 


‘mates will ever work for me!" 


"You said hard things about my ship- 
mates!" 

"Get off my boat, Bartley, before I throw 
you off!” 

Anger simmered through Bart. He planted 


. his feet, and without giving thought to the 


inequality of physical conflict with the big 
and tough-fibered Sam Marston, he stood 
his ground. He stood his ground when 
Marston strode toward him with his horny 
hands locked. Once Bart had served on a 
destroyer ordered to remain behind to face 
a superior Jap force so that a crippled carrier 
could escape. Before the "expendible" de- 
stroyer went down fighting, she put a tor- 
pedo in a Jap battlewagon and sank a 


utem it 2, 
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cruiser. Bart was one of the survivors. It 
was of those shipmates in that one-sided 
battle that he thought as Marston advanced. 
No man, even if he was as big as Marston, 
could speak slightingly of such shipmates in 
his hearing! 

He was so sure that Marston would try 
to do what he threatened that he was startled 
when the big diver stopped, a puzzled ex- 
pression in his blue eyes. 

“Are you fool enough to imagine you 
can whip me.” 

“No, but I can make you regret that you 
pushed me around.” 

Marston deliberated, his big fists on his 
hips. An expression of astonishment came 
over his rugged face. 

"Glory be! Navy men haven't changed 
as much as I thought!" A grin relieving the 
severity of his face, he held out his hand. 
"It's a small man who can't backwater when 
he's wrong. Sorry for’ what I said, Bartley; 
you can be Van Horn's tender after all." 

In his relief at this changed attitude, Bart 
forgot he'd been determined not to start as 
a diver's tender. "Thanks," he said smiling. 

Marston introduced Van Horn and “Сар” 
Prescott, and added, "We have an engineer, 
McGlinch, but you'll seldom see him оп 
deck. He’s convinced fresh air will poison 
him.” 


BART heatd a горе rattling, and when he 
turned, the girl truckdriver he'd seen at 
the Wind 'n' Sea was flinging aboard the 
hawser. She sprang over the rail, and held 
out her hand. 

"Diver's tender, did I hear right? I'll 
collect that bet, Chief, to ааа to my USO 
contribution." 

Frowning, he took out his wallet, and 
handed her à note. 

"One thing I forgot to mention, Bartley,” 
said Marston. "We're short-handed and 
pinched for funds and my daughter Molly is 
pinch-hitting. But she’s strictly out-of- 
bounds, that clear?”’ 

“Mr. Marston,” said Bart glumly, “I 
never heard of a ruling that made me 
happier." 

"Chief," Molly said crisply, "you echo 
my own sentiments!" 

"Listen, you two," Marston said gruffly. 
"You can spit and scratch ashore, but you're 
going to work together on board! We've 


got enough trouble with Grafford trying te 
block us at every turn." 
"Check," said Molly soberly. 


210729 Van Horn and Cap Prescott 
went forward, leaving Molly and Bart. 
The girl sat on the low starboard rail. Bart 
walked to the opposite side to drop on a box 
of diving gear. Presently the engines throb- 
bed and the screw beat the water astern into 
foaming suds. Chugging noisily, the Diesel 
boat drew slowly away from the float and 
turned northward. 

The cold gray water was riffled by a crisp 
salt breeze, but here and there the yellow 
winter sun brought out the iridescent lights 
of an oil slick. A slim gray Coast Guard 
cutter sliced swiftly past as the diving boat 
worked northward in Puget Sound; farther 
on a long timber raft towed by a tug crept 
sey by. Gulls wheeled and glided over- 
head. 

When Bart noticed the girl again, she was 
straightening the two diving dresses. He 
watched her examining the air hoses and the 
two old-fashioned air-pumps. Much as he 
disapproved of tall girls, particularly girls 
in dungatees, he had to concede that she 
seemed to know diving gear. 

He wanted to ask why they were diving 
that day, and what he was supposed to do, 
but he didn't want her to think he was strik- 
ing his colors. He had a Navy man's feeling 
that women had no place at sea. Before he 
could decide whether to speak, she went 
forward to the wheelhouse. 

He sat there, feeling cold and miserably 
disillusioned. What a jerry wrecking out- 
fit this was! Неа heard that commefcial 
divers took long chances and so he was not 
surprised to find the diving boat so small 
that it had no recompression tank in which 
a diver could “déflate” slowly if he were 
brought up too fast. But there was only a 
small air-storage tank, and an insufficient 
crew, by Navy standards. And where did 
Molly fit into the crew? Was she Marston's 
tender? Damned risky if she were, for the 
job sometimes took plenty of physical 
strength. Why had he let Marston talk him 
into becoming a tender? He'd lost four 
years, and it was time he learned whatever 
job he was going to do. Then he wondered 
about Lew Grafford. Bart had just finished 
fighting one war, and he had no immediate 
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appetite for another. If Sam Магѕіоп 
thought Grafford a tough customer, he must 
be plenty tough! 

He was still brooding when a hand 
touched his shoulder. He glanced up. Van 
Horn was wearing a squashed green-visored 
cap which emphasized the cherubic plump- 
ness of his grinning face. 

"Come along, Chief. I'll loan you some 
of my gear until you can buy your own." 

Reaching a tiny fo'c'sle with three narrow 
bunks, Van broke out some clothing from a 
locker, and tossed it on the bench. “Соте 
to the galley for coffee when you're dressed, 
Chief. You look cold." 


The clothing was much too large. Вагі. 


appeared in the galley in bagging dungarees 
and almost lost in Van's enormous 
jacket. Molly set the coffee pot on the table 
and, with arms akimbo, regarded him. 

"How fetching, Chief!" 

He glared at her and sat down opposite 
Van. With a grin on his broad Dutchman's 
face, Van pushed over the canned cream and 
sugarbowl. Molly set crockery mugs before 
them, and went out. 

"Does she go with the job?" Bart asked. 

"We can't get experienced men," Van 
said. "And Cap Prescott isn't much of a 
tender. He can't keep our signals straight. 
So Molly takes the signals and Cap does 
the heaving. If Molly were a man, she'd be 
a diver's dream of a perfect tender. She 
knows what's going on еуегу second. 
Plenty of savvy." ; 

"She gets іп my hair." 

"Well, maybe we'll get some of our old 
men back, now that the war's over, Usually 
Molly handles the office and digs up busi- 
ness. She's been on boats since she was a 
child. Her mother died and Sam got out of 
the Navy to take care of Molly. She fits in 
anywhere, büt Sam won't let her dive." 

"What’s the trouble between Marston and 
Lew Grafford?" 

Van thrust out his lips; his cheerful ex- 
pression .vanished. 

"Both Sam and I worked for the older 
Grafford. Rufe Grafford was a rough cus- 
tomer, but he didn't deal from the bottom. 
When Sam Marston started on his own, 
Grafford gave him a tussle for every job, but 
if Sam got it, that was that. 

"Lew Grafford's different. He wants to 
make a million fast and he doesn't cate who 


he Ue tee on while he's making it. I 
swear, Chief, that an oyster has more pet- 
sonality than that guy! Grafford's hand- 
shake is clammy, his eyes behind their eye- 
glasses are cold as black marble, and there's 
no expression on his fat white face, Plant- 
ing the diver Steve Starkey on this boat to 
keep tab on Sam is just the sort of thing he 
would do. Marston didn't keep his estimates 
secret, and Sharkey informed Grafford what 
we bid. No wonder Grafford underbid us 
on every job! Why, he even did some jobs 
at a heavy loss." 

"Just to put Marston out of business?" 

"There's more to it than that. Both Graf- 
ford and Sam are determined to get the con- 
tract to raise the Anchorage.” 

"Never heard of her," said Bart. 

"She's а 5,000-ton freighter that had a 
collision during a fog in the Straits of Juan 
de Fuca and sank in 110 feet of water. The 
insurance company that was covering her 
will pay plenty to reduce their loss, but she 
can't be raised until late spring, when 
there's less chance of storms." 

"With a salvage job of that size in sight, 
why are Grafford and Marston squabbling 
over small jobs?" 

"Because Sam needs capital to handle an 
operation that big," Van said. "Grafford's 
trying to bleed him white so that he won't 
have enough money to convince the insur- 
ance company he could buy or rent the 
necessary equipment if he got the contract." 

“When do they bid.” 

"In a couple of months. And before the 
bidding starts, the Marston Company needs 
every diving job it can get." 

"What are we diving for today?" Bart 
asked. 

"One of the Cedar Mill Company em- 
ployees disappeared twenty-four hours ago. 
He either skipped out on his wife, or 
slipped from a log he was working up to 
the mill. We're going to try to find the 
body." 

Pushing back his coffee mug, Van rose. 
"Come along, Chief, and ГІІ give you some 
pointers." 

Reaching the afterdeck, Van pointed out 
the gasoline compressor, with a small stor- 
age tank that might hold four cubic feet of 
aif. 

"We use that one-cylinder outfit only on 
deeper jobs," Van explained. "If the motor 
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fails or the spark plug fouls up, a diver 
doesn't get air. And it hasn't stowed up 
enough air to help much. These babies— ' 
and Van indicated the two hand-pumps 
equipped with pressure gauges—need con- 
tinuous pumping, but Sam considers them 
more reliable." 

He pointed to the diving dresses and cop- 
per helmets. 

"You won't secure my helmet until you've 
watched it done a few times. But you d bet- 
ter start learning our signals. A single pull 
by the diver means, ‘I’m okay,’ or a single 
Mae by a tender means, 'Are you okay?' 

wo yanks by the diver says, 'Ease me 
down, and—" 

As Van went on explaining the signals to 
meet various contingencies and to call for 
special tools, he noticed Bart's growing con- 
fusion. 

"Im going too fast," he said, laughing. 
"Here, I'll signal on this life-line and you 
repeat the signals to fix them in your head." 

They practiced on the line until Bart 
could give and receive signals reasonably 
well. That, however, was only the begin- 
ning. Before he was really confident of his 
life-line signals, Van started at the begin: 
ning again, instructing him in another set of 
signals on the air-hose. 

"One pull on the air-hose," Van ex- 
plained, ‘means, ‘More аі’ Two pulls, 
‘Give me less air.'—" 

After they'd practiced signals on the air- 
hose for a time, Van said, ‘Your most im- 
portant job is preventing too much slack. 
Slack lines become fouled, and sometimes 
allow a diver to fall into ап underwater 
crevasse or hole and get squeezed to a jelly 
by the increased pressure." 

"But what if the diver's lines are fouled?” 

"If he can't clear them, you try to help— 
but without parting the lines. That's when 
experience counts." 

Experience! thought Bart impatiently. 
Why doesn't he give me a rule I can follow, 
аз the Navy does in instructing a gunner? 

He heard the shrill ringing of saws and 
smelled fresh-cut timber. The Diesel boat 
was turning toward a small sawmill. A tim- 
ber pond had been artificially created by a 
small breakwater, but the last logs in the 
basin were now being worked up to the 
mill. As the tug chugged slowly around the 
end of the breakwater, Sam Marston strode 


aft and sat down on a crate. He wore two 
suits of heavy woolen underwear, two pairs 
of heavy socks and woolen mittens. Van 
drew up a diving dress and started pullin 
it over his legs. When the dress reache 
Marston's hips, Van brought up a pair of 
shoes. Bart noticed they were castiron, ra- 
ther than lead-soled, apparently a special 
shoe that Marston had devised. 

'The boat was now inside the breakwater, 
spreading spindrift across the protected 
water as it backwatered. Van went forward 
and presently the forward anchor clanked 
noisily; then the engines went silent. 

Bart helped pull up the dress. Sam Mars- 
ton was working his hands down into the 
stiff sleeves when Molly appeared with a 
pair of wrist-expanders. Her dark brows 
lifted in mock surprise. 

"Why, Chief, I thought you'd be making 
this dive!" : 

He flushed, unable to think of any re- 
tort ‘sufficiently crushing. ; 

Her brown curls were now imprisoned 
beneath a knitted seaman’s cap, and she had 
the air of a serious child as she spread the 
cuffs with the expanders so that Marston 
could slip ‘his hands through without rip- 
ping the fabric. Next she put ring-mittens 
on her father's big hands; their double rings 
made a watertight joint after she had se- 
cured the outer ring with a screw clamp. 
Cap Prescott and Van had come aft, and 
when she'd finished, the skipper fitted on 
the lead belt and the copper breastplate and 
Van put on the copper helmet, giving it a 
quarter turn to fasten it. 


С PRESCOTT began slowly pumping 
A the air-pump. Bart heard a faint whis- 
tling in the helmet. Sam Marston tested his 
intake and exhaust valves, and reassured 
himself that his knife was in its sheath. Van 
lowered a ladder over the side; then he and 
Bart helped Marston to the rail and the big 
man deliberately descended the ladder. His 
helmet vanished beneath the murky waters, 
his bulky outline grew indistinct and pres- 
ently disappeared, leaving only a rising 
series of bubbles. 

Seeing the life-line and hose rippling 
loosely іп the water, Van took up stack: A 
chill of tension swept through Bart like a 
cool breeze. He glanced, anxiously at Van. 
Van Horn’s face lighted briefly. 
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“It’s okay! Sam's just testing his valves 
before leaving the ladder." 

Bart felt two imperceptible tugs on the 
line. He clung tightly to it until Van 
grinned, before realizing that it was a sig- 
nal. They lowered away until there was no 
weight on line or hose. 

"He's on the bottom," Van said. "Prob- 
ably in deep mud, too." 

Gone was the girl's air of mockery. She 
had watched the pressure gauge and at in- 
tervals had requested Cap Prescott to 
quicken his strokes. Now she took charge 
of the lines. With an air of preoccupation, 
she paid out line and air hose in response 
to her father's signals. Bart recognized that 
she knew her job. 

He stood beside her, watching the slight 
jerks. However, the signals were all iden- 
tical—requests for more slack—so he re- 
lieved Cap Prescott at the air-pump. At each 
upward stroke he watched Sam Marston’s 
progress by the air bubbles breaking the 
smooth surface of the mill basin. The boat 
was anchored neat the center of the basin, 
and the diver was working back and forth 
parallel to the boat and the breakwater, ex- 
tending his range a little each time. 

A chill salt breeze struck Bart's hot face 
as he toiled at the pump. From across the 
sound came the distant blare of a steamer's 
horn, and the thin answering whistle of a 
tug boat. He heard the hoarse cries of gulls 
ovethead, the whining of the mill saws, the 
rhythmic clicking of the well-oiled pump. 
Time seemed to crawl. 

"Cap, relieve Bartley," Molly cried ab- 
ruptly. "Chief, come here!" 

Prescott began pumping with no break 
in the rhythm. The girl motioned Bart to 
grip the life-line. Bubbles were breaking 
the surface near the port side. 

He felt sharp DER "Does he want a 
torch?" 

"You're counting one jerk as two. Wait! 
Dad will signal again." 

Now the signals were being repeated! 
He counted carefully. "Oh, he wants a 
working line!" 

"He must have found something." 


MAE tossed a weighted line overside, and 
it rippled through the water. The line 
of diver's bubbles moved slowly toward 
shore. Molly took up slack in the working 


line, leaving the air-hose and life-line to 
Bart. The bubbles ceased moving. It was 
several minutes before the working line 
began jerking. 

"Dad wants me to take in line," Molly 
explained. ; 

She started coiling it, but the line soon 
went taut. She placed a foot on the rail 
and put all her weight on the rope, but 
without result. 

“I can't budge it! You try, Van.” 

Van Horn pulled; then he leaned heavily 
on the rope, grunting. "Suffering Moses! 
did Sam dog the line to a rock?" 

"With Grafford trying to put us out of 
business, Dad's in no mood for practical 
jokes," Molly said. "Chief, TH ike your 
lines. Help Van." 

Bart took a good grip beside the diver, 
and the two of them at length broke the 
hold of whatever it was that Marston 
wanted them to hoist. Then, securing the 
wotking line, they helped Molly take in 
slack on the life-line and air-hose. When 
the rising line of bubbles came from be- 
ncath the port side, Van and Bart slowly 
raised Marston twenty feet. 

"We'll let him hang there to ‘decompress’ 
for a few minutes," Van explained. "He 
can exercise and work some of the nitrogen 
bubbles out of his blood at decreased pres- 
sure. It's nitrogen bubbles that cause bends." - 


T PORE hadn't been below long, and 
the basin was less than forty feet deep, 
so within a few minutes they raised him to 
the ladder. Not long after that he reached 
the surface, and they assisted him over the 
rail. Cap Prescott removed Marston's hel- 
met and snorted. 

"You and your sense of humor! What did 
you make the line fast too?" 

Marston was breathing heavily. "Heave 
it in and find out." 

Van and Bart began hauling іп the work- 
ing line. At last the end of a heavy timber 
broke the surface. Van swore, and started 
to lower it. 

“Heave it іп!” Marston snapped. 

"Anything for a laugh!" Van said dis- 
gustedly. 

His mouth sagged as a head broke water. 
Draving in more line, they saw a lim 
body hanging from the timber. 

"Poor devil!" Molly shuddered. "There 
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are spikes in that timber. Did his clothes 
snag on one during his last struggles?" 

“I could have torn clothing free.” Sud- 
denly Marston's puzzled face lighted. "Well, 
Ill be damned! Look, a bent spike slipped 
through his belt!" 

Тһе men secured the line and helped 
Marston out of his dress. Then, not wish- 
ing to see the body brought aboard, Molly 
walked forward. It was all the four men 
could do to heave aboard the waterlogged 
timber with its grisly passenger. 

“It answers the description of the miss- 
ing man," Marston said. 

After weighing anchor, Cap took the boat 
to the wharf. Marston walked to one side 


to speak to the mill superintendent. Then . 


he stepped aboard, and the boat chugged 


slowly out of the basin. 


N THE next two weeks, the Marston out- 

fit worked at small, routine jobs. They 
recovered a donkey engine that fell over- 
board in being unloaded at the Port Ludlow 
dock. They replaced the corroded pipe of a 
em] in a flooded coal mine south of 
Seattle. And they removed a wire cable that 
had fouled around the propeller hub of a 
steamship in Lake Union. 

Bart grew more familiar with his duties 
as a diver's tender on these jobs, but he was 
kept in a constant state of tension by Molly's 
sharp comments when he did anything 
wrong. He felt she'd never forgiven him 
for losing his temper that day at the Wind 
'n' Sea Cafe and that she belittled every- 
thing he did as a consequence. And even 
Sam Marston made him feel that he was 
on trial and must prove himself. 

Bart watched for a chance to demonstrate 
that he had the qualities needed by a diver, 
both because of his intense desire to dive 
and because he wished to win the trust of 
his cool-headed and capable employer. More- 
over, only by becoming a diver could he 
put Molly Marston in her place. No 
emergency- arose to give him this opportu- 
nity until one day when they were doing 
a job in Lake Washington. 

A coal scow, breaking loose in a high 
wind, had struck a rock and sunk in twenty 
feet of water in the south end of Lake 
Washington near Rainier Beach. The own- 
ers thought the scow could be emptied of 
coal ih one of their dredging scoops 


‘and floated, providing the hole in its side 


were first patched. Marston was hired to 
do this work. 

It took Molly nearly half a day to find 
a small motorized barge from which they 
could work. Because they were starting a 
job the next day for the gas company, the 
whole Marston crew left at noon for Madi- 
son Park, where the barge was to meet 
them. It was waiting when they drove up 
to the ferry slip. The two pumps, the div- 
ing dresses, helmets and other gear were 
carried aboard. Van and Cap Prescott be- 
gan securing the pumps as the barge started 
southward. 

Mt. Rainier loomed, cold and austere, 
above the south end of the lake. The air 
was brittle. A strident, icy wind, raising 
whitecaps on the gray waters, intensified 
Bart's feeling of wintery chill. 

At length the barge approached the 
shore, but Marston’s information was not 
precise; half an hour passed before they 
located the coal scow, clearly visible twenty 
fect below on a shelving ledge. 

Sam Marston was helped into his diving 
dress and assisted to a ladder that Van had 
rigged to the side of the barge. Bart paid 
out line and hose gingerly, for the ledge 
was steep and a diver could slip off into 
deep watet with disastrous consequences. 
Marston found secure footing and signalled 
for a hose. Sand, they could see, had 
filled іп around the shoreward end of the 
scow and must be removed before the hole 
could be patched. A fire hose was weighted 
and lowered to Marston. He washed the 
sand down the sloping ledge. Swirling par- 
ticles, as well as currents set up by the 
hose, made it impossible to see how the 
work was progressing. 

Nearly an hour elapsed before Marston 
signalled to draw up the hose. Patching 
materials and tools were lowered and he 
worked efficiently for a while. But after an 
hour and a half below, his movements grew 
sluggish. Bart asked Van if there was any- 
thing wrong. 

Molly and Van watched Marston for a | 
minute in silence. 

"He's probably stiff with cold," Molly 
said. 

"I can relieve him," Van said. "Ask if 
he wants to come up." , 

Bart signalled three times before Marston 
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answered that he wished to be left to finish 
the job. But almost immediately he re- 
quested more air. Molly glanced apprehen- 
sively at the air-pressure gauge. 

"He's getting plenty of air—" Then her 
eyes rounded. “Ice!” 

Bart glanced down. “І don't see any ісе.” 

“Some moisture is always drawn in by 
the air-pump, " she рес tersely. "Water 
particles striking cold bronze couplings can 
form ice when the temperature is this low. 
Enough ice must have formed to be closing 
his ait-hose. Signal that we're pulling him 
up!" 

Bart gave the line three sharp jerks. No 
response! He repeated his signal and then 
glanced down. The patch seemed to be in 
place and Marston leaned against the hull 
of the sunken scow, motionless. 

“Groggy!” the girl cried. “Up—quick, 
Chief!” 

Bart started heaving in the lines. Molly 
clutched his atm, but he'd already seen the 
danget. А wire cable was snagged around 
the air-hose and the life-lime, apparently 
having become entangled when Marston 
asked for slack while mending the lower 
part of the hole, Pulling might part both 
lines! Bart wondered where the cable had 
come from. Then he realized it must be the 
tow-line. The scow rested on the broken 
end, so that it formed a loop. It must have 
been embedded and broken free when the 
diver washed away the sand. 

Panic washed over Bart. He tried to re- 
member what Navy divers had told him. 
Was there enough air in Marston's dress 
to last eight minutes? But with the iced 
air-hose, Sam Marston hadn't been getting 
the normal amount of air! There wasnt 
even time for Van to get into his dress 
and go down to help him! 

Before he recovered from his stunned 
inertia, Molly acted. She kicked off scuffed 
shoes, and dived overboard. Through the 
clear water he saw her tugging at the 
tangle of hose, life-line and cable, saw it 
come clear. He took up slack instantly, 
and Van helped him pull up Marston. His 
helmet broke the surface at the same mo- 
ment Molly reached the ladder. 

“T-take h-him aboard," she chattered. 
“N-n-never m-mind me." 

When they helped Marston over the side, 
they saw through the vision plate that his 


eyes had a dazed look but he was still con- 
scious. Consequently, it wasn't necessary to 
cut off his dress. They unscrewed his hel- 
met. Color was returning to his face by 
the time the dress was removed. . 

‘Tm g-going to b-borrow some dry 
clothes from the sk-kipper,’’ Molly said. 
"Help Dad to the w-wheelhouse." 

"Navigate under my own steam," Mar- 
ston said y. 

"Did you finish patching the scow?" Van 
asked. 

"Sure; th-that's the I-last thing I remem- 
ber. We can get under way." 

After anchors were weighed and the 
barge started northward, Bart walked aft to 
be alone. In his mouth was the bitter taste 
of defeat. For a guy who'd taken cups for 
diving and swimming before enlisting in 
the Navy, he'd sure been dumb. He'd had 
his opportunity and had been too inexperi- 
enced to know what to do. Не hadn't put · 
Molly in her place, nor had he shown 
Marston that he could act quickly in an 
emergency. Instead, he'd let the girl show 
him up! 


perle a large gas main actoss the - 
northwestern arm of Lake Union was for 
Sam Marston in the nature of a triumph. 
The Grafford Wrecking Company had al- 
ways done the gas company's underwater 
work. But on the last job, Grafford ex- 
ceeded the time limit by five days and the 
gas company was dissatisfied. Marston 
should have taken several days to recover 
from his near-disaster, but he had already 
rented two floating derricks and mud scows 
and he was anxious to complete his work 
within a week as he'd promised. 

Тһе gas main was to be laid on solid 
foundation, so it was necessary to dredge a 
channel through eighteen feet of mud and 
soft clay to reach a hard bottom. A steam- 
driven sand pump was sct up on the first 
floating derrick, with a twelve-inch suction 
pipe leading to the bottom, to be handled 
by either Van or Marston. Two independent 
divers hired by Marston were to work from 
a second floating derrick and lay the gas 
main as fast as the channel was dredged. 

Everything conspired against Marston. 
He was not in good condition for diving, 
and one of the independent divers was 
recovering from a mild case of the bends. 
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The weather was bitterly cold, so that air- 
hoses iced up, allowing divers to work only 
in short shifts. 

Marston insisted on making the first dive 
to get the work started right. He sluiced 
away mud with the suction Бадр, and it 
was sucked up and discharged into one of 
the scows lying alongside. As fast as the 
sides of his trench caved in, he sluiced up 
the mud, and at the end of his first shift, 
he had the trench well begun. His face was 
blue with cold when Bart removed his hel- 
met. Molly made him drink a pint of hot 
coffee and lie between woolen blankets in 
one of the crew's bunks. Van continued the 
wotk and when he was brought up, he went 
to the bunk to rest and thaw out. Marston 
immediately went below again. 


ATHEN a sufficient length of bedrock 
was completed, the Marston derrick 
weighed anchor, moved farther out in the 
narrow arm of the lake, and the second der- 
rick took its place. The independent divers 
made connections with the pipe on one bank 
and started laying pipe in the trench. 

This work continued day and night de- 
spite the cold, the icing air-hoses, and the 
frequent clogging of the suction line with 
pus The divers rested only during their 
co-workers shift. Yet they did so well that 
by nine o'clock Saturday night Sam Marston 
declared that they'd finish their share of the 
work by midnight, a full day ahead of 
schedule. Only the laying of the final 
lengths of pipe by the other crew of divers 
would remain to be done. 

However, Marston was counting his 

trench before it was dug. 
, On his next dive Van was below only a 
few minutes when he signalled that he 
wished the suction line hoisted; then asked 
Bart to pull him up as well. Van was helped 
from his dress and promptly collapsed. He 
wasn't suffering from bends. Long periods 
of exposure and the heavy demands of the 
work had exhausted him. 

“T-tell Sam I'm d-damned ashamed— 
g-giving out like this.” 

"I don't know why you should be, Van,” 
Molly said quickly. "You've both practically 
killed yourselves.” 

She ran to tell Sam Marston. He appeared 
on deck very shortly, looking haggard and 
worn. He called to one of the tenders on 


the second detrick to inquire if they knew 
any divers not working. 

"No," the man answered. "The Navy 
took most of the younger Puget Sound 
divers." eS: 

“Do you know anyone I might get, Cap? 
Marston asked Prescott. 

"No, I don’t, Sam." 

Hope surged through Bart. "I'd like to 
help, Mr. Marston.” 

“This is no time to break in a new 
man, Bartley!” 

“But sluicing with a suction line isn’t 
difficult, is it?" 

"Stow it!" said Marston. "Give me a 
hand with the skiff, mates. I'm going 
ashore to see if I can reach a diver by 

one. 

After the skiff was floated, Bart watched 
Marston row it across the shimmering ebony 
water. He kept swallowing, but the lump 
always returned to his throat. 

Twenty minutes later, Marston was back. 
He said nothing until he stepped aboard 
the derrick. "No luck! Bartley, this is your 
chance. See that you make good!” 

“Yes, sir," Bart said eagerly. 

Bart had bought heavy underwear, socks 
and mittens against just such an emergency, 
and while he dressed Marston briefed him 
on diving technique and how he was to do 
the work. He had a feeling of strangeness 
later when Marston and Cap Prescott helped 
him into Van's diving dress. It was stiff. 
and wet, and he couldn't get his hands free 
until Molly appeated with the wrist-ex- 
panders. 

After Marston locked on his helmet, 
Prescott started pumping and the rushing 
hiss of air in his helmet startled him. He 
moved clumsily to the ladder, finding he 
could scarcely walk because of the heavy 
dress, the lead belt and the cast-iron shoes. 
Marston supported him until he had a firm 
grip on the ladder. 

Water pressure made his dress close 
clammily around his legs. He descended 
one cautious step at a time, until the glisten- 
ing black-and-silver surface was level with 
his oval vision plate. He stopped to get 
accustomed to the strange feel of the dress 
and the unfamiliar sound of his hissing 
air-valve. Then, with a sensation of mingled 
exultation and fright, he descended again, 
water closed over his helmet, and each step 


» 
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brought greater darkness, like night closing 
in quick jerks. Clammy and bitingly cold 
and still—except for the rushing air. He 
fought down a surge of panic that he rec- 
ognized as fear of this strange and un- 
familiar world. 

It was hardest when he reached the bot- 
tom of the ladder. He must trust his line 
and air-hose. Was Cap Prescott holding 
them securely? He didn't care much for 
Sam Marston's tall, slim daughter, but he 
hoped now that she was his tender. In the 


weeks he'd worked with her, he'd learned - 


that she was quick and intelligent. He 
found he could not pull the taut air-hose, 
so he jarred it with his fist. Almost in- 
stantly the hose jerked, saying, “ГІ give 
you more air." That prompt response must 
be Molly's! Feeling better, he pulled twice 
at the life-line. 

a Senes by his lines, he began descend- 
ing. Something brushed his vision plate 
lightly—a fish, he guessed—and then his 
feet struck and sank into the mushy bottom. 
He groped awkwardly for the submarine 
lamp on his belt and switched it on. But 
its thousand-watt globe and reflector gave 
only a pale gleam which did little to banish 
the gloom and strangeness of this under- 
water world. Nearly a minute passed be- 
fore he could orient himself. He stood 
in the side of the trench. 

Asking for slack, he descended to the bot- 
tom, but he was giddy and confused. He 
backed along the trench as Marston had 
instructed him, but in the wrong direction. 
Тһе pale glimmer of another submarine 
wd told him that he was approaching one 

f the independent divers. He turned and 
backed in the opposite direction, presently 
reaching the end where Van had been 
working. 

He was practically reeling now. He didn't 
realize that it was the giddiness resulting 
from breathing excess oxygen for the first 
time. He felt as if he were going to faint, 
but, determined to keep going while he was 
conscious, he signalled for the air suction 
line and the water hose. 

By the time they reached him, he felt 
better. Marston had given him explicit in- 
structions. He held the suction line on the 
bottom and sliced off sand and mud with 
the hose. Mud was sucked from the bottom of 
the trench as dust is picked up by a vacuum 


cleaner. Small slides started, but he knew 
that so long as the suction line wasn't 
clogged, it would clear these slides. Не 
grew so absorbed watching the trench 
deepen that he lost his eariler sensation of 
dizziness and was fascinated by the phos- 
phorescent sparks swirling past his vision 
plate. He had soon cleared а small section 
of trench to the hardpan and rock founda- 
tion. 


А ӨЛЕ jerk on his life-line startled 
him. Molly was asking, "Are you all 
right?” Не answered with a single pull, 
and went on working. But Molly, ignoring 
his request, signalled, "We're pulling you 
up." Irritated now, Bart answered with a 
single jerk. He was cold to the marrow, 
but not tired; he wished to be left alone. 

However, he was given no choice. The 
suction line and the water hose were heaved 
up; he had to readjust his valves in prepara- 
tion for the ascent. He'd burn Molly to a 
crisp for this! 

He exercised vigorously during the many 
minutes he was being hauled up, and, again, 
for a few minutes on the ladder. It would 
help to prevent any large nitorgen bubbles 
from forming in his blood. Not until he 
climbed over the rail and no longer had 
water buoyancy to support him did he real- 
ize how cold and weary he was. 

"I was down only а few minutes," Bart 
said, when Marston removed his helmet. 

"You were below a full hour," Marston 
corrected him. "Plenty for a first dive. Get 
any work done?" 

"Several yards, I think." 

Marston looked skeptical. "Good work— 
if you did." 

After being helped from his dress, Bart 
drank some hot coffee and crawled in be- 
tween warm blankets. Too excited at having 
made his first dive to sleep, he wanted to 
talk to Van. But the other diver was sleep- 
ing soundly and Bart decided not to dis- 
turb him. After a long time the door opened 
and Marston entered the cabin. 

"I find you did all right, Bartley. Want 
to go below again?" 

"You bet!" Bart said, jumping from his 
bunk. 

"Then we'll call it a day," Marston said 
wearily. "I'm pretty well shot. We'll finish 
tomorrow morning and the other crew of 
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divers can have the pipe set before Monday 
morning. We'll hit it right on the nose." 

Gone now were Bart's apprehensions. He 
felt confident and eager as he got into his 
diving dress; the blackness didn't bother 
him as he descended. He signalled for the 
suction line and the water hose, and went 
promptly to work. 

The trench was approaching the south 
shote of the lake; more muck had to be 
sluiced away because of the sloping side. 
Marston had made good progress on his last 
dive and Bart was hopeful of doing as 
well. Several times, however, the suction 
line clogged and had to be cleared by plac- 
ing the nozzle of the hose against the end 
of the line. 

Bart was clearing the suction line for the 
third time when he was struck from behind, 
then an immense weight bore him down to 
the trench. For several moments he was too 
stunned to think clearly, Не was terrified 
at the Tur that his dress might 
be ripped and in a moment would collapse. 
This notion he soon dismissed. Some water 
was entering the dress, but this was prob- 
ably caused by changing his position with- 
out readjustments of his valves. And he 
was getting air, though the great pressure 
on his dress made the supply seem re- 
stricted. 

When he tried to move his spread-eagled 
body, he grasped the gravity of his position. 
A collapsed wall of the trench was holding 
him to the lake bottom! Almost in a frency, 
he started struggling. Then reason beat 
through the tide of panic. He mustn't ex- 
haust himself! He dared not even try to 
escape. By struggling, he might rip his 
dress. He lay motionless, trying to think. 
He couldn't feel either the suction line or 
the water hose, but he was held to the 
bottom so tightly that he couldn't be sure 
he wasn't lying on one or both. 

Air still hissed into his helmet, but it 
seemed obstructed in some way, for he 
wasnt getting sufficient air. Could the air- 
hose be icing closed? That had been a con- 
stant hazard on this job. A clammy sweat 
broke out on his body as he thought of this. 
He might suffocate before anyone up above 
suspected he was in trouble. 

He couldn't signal, couldn't do anything 
to help himself. Lying there in the black- 
ness, buried beneath sand and mud, he 
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thought of Molly. She was his only hope. 
Usually she sensed what a diver was doing 
by his signals, by the position of his lines, 
by the rising air bubbles, But she seldom 
bothered a diver by asking useless questions. 
So it might be many minutes before she 
would signal and realize from his failure to 
answer that he was in difficulty. The water 
hose might be keeping the muck that cov- 
ered him soft enough so that air bubbles 
would continue to rise. He didn't know 
about that. 

After what seemed an interminable time, 
he felt an imperceptible movement of the 
mud. Another slide, or was the muck shift- 
ing? He had no way of knowing. 

But he was sure his air-hose was clog- 
ging with ice. He couldn't get enough breath, 
his air seemed stale. If an effort was being 
made to help him, it would be a race against 
his failing air supply. The minutes slipped 
away in doubt and growing despair. He 
fought against his growing feeling of panic. 
He mustn't give way to terror, for he'd 
breathe faster then and need more air! AI- 
ready he was becoming lightheaded from 
lack of oxygen. Soon the hose would close 
entirely, he'd black out, and that would be 
the end! 

One hope buoyed up his spirits. By now 
Molly and Cap Prescott and Marston must 
know something was wrong. Whether Mar- 
ston could rescue him was what troubled 
him. З 

Giddiness made his thoughts wander, yel- 
low balls of fire burst before his eyes. He 
thought he was back on his destroyer in the 
South Pacific. The weight on his body 
seemed to diminish; he heard a hissing, 
roaring sound and wondered vaguely what 
part of the ship had been hit. Then he was 
jetked to his feet and the destroyer faded 
into darkness. Returning consciousness came 
as Cap Prescott was pulling off his copper 
breastplate. Molly looked at him with fright- 
ened eyes. 

“His eyes ate opening, Cap... . How do 
you feel, Chief?” 

He tried to speak. There was a buzzing 
in his ears he couldn't tell whether 
he were making any sounds. 

"Never mind," said Molly. "Don't try.” 

"Td better ne Sam up," Prescott said. . 

"Yes; and then we'll call it a night!" 

Sitting on the dressing crate, Bart's head 
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slowly clear. Prescott hoisted Marston up а 
few feet at a time, and Molly braced the lines 
while he took fresh holds. By the time 
Marston was aboard and his helmet re- 
moved, Bart could speak again. 

"Mighty sorry . . . made such a mess of 
things." 

“Stow it!" Sam Marston said, without re- 
sentment. 

"Thanks ... for pulling me from that 
trap. But . . . still don't see . . . how you 
did it.” 

“Molly suspected something was wrong 
when no mud was brought up by the suc- 
tion line and you failed to clear it. She 
signalled and you didn’t reply. Then she 
routed me out fast. I went down, found 
what had happened, and after pulling the 
water hose and suction line free, sluiced 
away the mud until you were free.” 

"| hope you'll give me another chance, 
Mr. Marston." 

Molly eyed him searchingly. "You want 
to dive again?" 

Bart said hotly, "Of course I do." 

"You'll have your chance," Marston said, 
and laughed. "What happened to you could 
happen to any diver." 

ut Bart did no more diving on that job. 
Van had recovered enough by the follow- 
ing morning to alternate shifts with Mar- 
ston. By noon the trench was finished, but 
they stood by until early Monday morning, 
when the last of the gas main was laid, to 
assist the other divers in case the trench 
once more collapsed. 


E ges Marston outfit had no work sched- 
uled for Monday, so Bart slept most of 
the day іп his rooming house. At seven he 
awoke, and feeling no ill effects from the 
near-disaster of Saturday, he decided to go 
out to dinner. 

He drove to the Wind ’n’ Sea Cafe and 
sat at the counter. The Wind 'n' Sea was 
practically a marine museum, In a conglom- 
erate array around the walls hung all man- 
ner of objects collected by the proprietor or 
donated by appreciative seafaring patrons. 
Bart was running his eyes over green glass 
Japanese fishing-net floats, old steering 
wheels, mounted fish, small anchors, sow- 
westers and other salty exhibits when a cus- 
tomer entered. He was a stocky man, slightly 
below medium height, and his eyes roved 


quickly over the booths along one side and 
then toward the patrons at the counter. 

There was an empty seat beside Bart, and 
the man sat there. He studied the menu, 
gave his order, and then turned toward Bart. 

"Thats one of the old face-fitters,” he 
said, pointing to a diving helmet fitted with 
an electric globe to serve as a lantern. "Used 
опе of those on one of my first dives, and 
I thought my nose would be permanently 
flattened.” 

Bart looked at the man. His face was 
pleasant when he smiled, but his hard blue 
eyes had a coldly calculating expression. 

“That helmet looks like an antique,” Bart 
said. “You still diving?” 

"Not any more." The man laughed. 
"Guess I lost my nerve." 

"I made my first dive Saturday," Bart 
said. "I work for Marston." 

"Good outfit, but small" Extending his 
hand, he said, "I'm Jack Stanley. You're 
probably more familiar with my sheet than 
my name. I'm Seattle correspondent for the 
Pacific Coast Waterfront Reporter." 

“Oh, yes,” Bart said, and gave his name. 

They talked for a while about diving, and 
then Stanley laughed. "You might be able 
to help me." 

"How?" Bart asked. 

"Im trying to line up some men who 
can keep me posted on good news stoties. 
I can't keep track of everything going on 
without some help. If you tipped me off on 
any big jobs Marston was doing, so I could. 
come to him and get the story, Га gladly 
pay you ten dollars for every tip." 

Stanley took out a billfold, and started re- 
moving some notes. “Just to prove I'm act- 
ing in good faith—" 

An instinct of caution sounded a warning 
bell. Bart doubted if a correspondent for a 
small trade journal like the Reporter could 
afford to pay ten dollars for a news tip. 
What lay behind this? Was the man work- 
ing for Lew Grafford? 

Out of the corner of his eye he'd seen a 
girl emerge from one of the booths. Seein 
Bart, she stopped short, and her eyes darte 
to the bills Stanley was shoving along the 
counter. Her parted mouth closed and tight- 
ened. She glanced at him with contempt. 

It was Molly Marston, and he knew what 
she thought. 

Recovering from her surprise, she stalked 
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past him with her wind-blown head held 
high, tossed a bill on the cashier's counter, 
and, without waiting for change, stormed 
out of the cafe. 

As Bart rose, Stanley caught his arm. 
"Here, you're forgetting your money." 

Barts eyes were hot. "You can go to 
hell!" 

He ran from the cafe, but in the dark- 
ness he couldn't see Molly. He started right, 
then, hearing a motor starting on the left 
side of the parking lot, he turned that way. 
The Marston truck came toward him. He 
ran toward it, waving. It didn't stop or 
swerve. Bart jumped aside to avoid being 
run down. 

As it flew past, he shouted, "Molly! 
Molly—iisten!” 

The truck sped out of the lot, turned 
onto West Railroad Avenue and disap- 

ated. 

Bart hurried to his roadster, and drove 
from the lot. He didn't know where. the 
Marstons lived, but he thought Molly might 
drive to the Marston Company office. Since 
the Graffords had been causing trouble, Cap 
Prescott, the engineer McGlinch, or Sam 
Marston slept aboard the boat to avoid 
sabotage. He must explain to Molly how 
he'd met Stanley and that he'd never seen 
the man before! She was going to be hard 
to convince after what she'd seen. 


HEN he reached the office, a car stood 
at the curb. It wasn't Cap's car, or Sam 

Matston’s. He jumped from the roadster, 
ran to look in the car, and found it empty. 
He ran back to the storehouse and for the 
first time noticed that the sliding door, al- 
ways locked nights, was partially open. 

Bart pushed back the door, but the in- 
terior was dark beyond the penumbra of 
light cast by the street lamp. The opposite 
door was slightly ajar. He started toward 
it with the 1dea of catching anyone who 
might be prowling around the boat. 

He'd taken but three steps when he heard 
a faint swish. He had an indistinct impres- 
sion of а shadowy figure swinging some- 
thing and tried to duck. А hard object bat- 
tered his hat to his head. Lightning streaked 
across his vision and then burst into daz- 
zling point of light. Bart's knees crumpled 
and everything went black. 

He couldn't have been unconscious long. 


It seemed scarcely minutes later that he saw 
a gleam of light. His head throbbed pain- 
fully as he rose. Dimly he made out Molly's 
figure behind the light, the gun in her hand. 

"I hope Cap Prescott socked you good! 
Where is he?" 

"I don't know," he said angrily. "And 
I'm not even sure it was Cap who jumped 
me. But someone was sure hiding in here." 

“We'll wait until he comes back. Не can 
call the police." 

"Was there a car outside when you got 
here, Molly?" 5 

"No. Now pipe down! I can't stand talk- 
ing to a man who'll sell out to Grafford!" 

"Listen," he said, his voice rising іп 
anger. "There was a car outside when I got 
here. Someone was prowling around, and T 
don't think it was Cap." 

"Thats your story!" 

""That's the truth," he insisted. “I know 
how it looks." Briefly he explained how 
he'd met Jack Stanley at the Wind ‘п’ Sea. 
"I didn't touch his damned money, Molly." 

"One thing wrong with your story, Mr. 
Bartley, is that you were seating with Steve 
Starkey and not Jack Stanley." 

“Starkey?” Then he made the connection. 
"Wasn't he the diver Grafford planted on 
your father's boat?" 

“The first one." 

He felt a prickling sensation behind his 
eyes. He was growing more angry every 
second. 

"I never took Grafford money and I 
never will!" 

"I thought that collapsed trench was an 
accident; your getting sapere in it probably 
was! Was that what Starkey was paying you 
for—for delaying our work for the gas 
company? Or was he paying you to do a 
new job here tonight?” 

Bart's voice shook. "Molly, if you were 
a man, I'd beat the living daylights out of 
you for saying that!" 

There was a sound on the ramp. Bart 
turned. A flashlight appeared at the water 
side of the storehouse. The door slid back, 
revealing Cap Prescott, with a flashlight in 
one hand and a pistol in the other. Ap- 
parently their voices had attracted him. 

“Oh, it’s you, Molly,” he cried with re- 
lief. 
“You took a long enough time getting 
back, Cap!” 
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"Getting back?" He looked puzzled. "I 
been aboatd the boat all evening." 

"Didn't you—?” Нег voice broke. 
"Didn't you knock out Bart?" 

"No-o-o," he said slowly, pushing back 
his cap to scratch his head. "What's going 
on here, Molly? Why've you got that gun?" 

Her voice was not so sure. “Mr. Bartley 
said soméone was prowling around in here 
knocked him out." : 

"Hmmm," said the old man. "I don't 
hear so good any more, Molly. Thought I 
heard someone on deck, but when I come 
topside, I didn't see anyone. Might be 
there was a prowler here." 

“We'll look around and see if anything’s 
been damaged. That will clear Mr. Bartley 
of—of one thing, anyway." 

“Well,” Bart snapped, "why don't you 
call the police?" 

"Very funny," Molly said. "You know 
I have no proof. But you're not clear yet, 
Mr. Bartley. If I’ve misjudged you, lll 
apologize. But I didn’t like what I saw 
tonight in the Wind 'n' Sea.” 

"You saw a Grafford henchman trying to 
frame a man who couldn't be bought. I 
didn't know you were іп the cafe, but ГИ 
bet anything І have that Steve Starkey knew 
w- 


Slipping the gun into her coat et, 
she RU "Maybe. Dad will have ree 
that." 

"While he's deciding," he said grimly, 
"ask him to figure out why a Grafford man 
slugged me if I'm working for Grafford." 

He stalked out and got in the roadster. 
Some of his anger at Molly ebbed away as 
he drove off. She was a big girl and he 
still didn't care much for big girls. But 
she was in this fight against Grafford for all 
she was worth and he admired her for that. 
Тһе cute little chicks that he'd always pre- 
ferred would be a washout in a fight like 
this. She had Sam Marston’s courage. She 
was all right. He didn’t even mind her 
wind-blown bob so much now. It seemed 
to suit Molly. And he wanted to stay in 
this fight—with Molly and Marston and 
Cap Prescott and Van—if Sam Marston 
would only trust him. 


HEN Bart reached the Marston office 
the following morning, Molly was 
telephoning. He waited until she hung up 
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and started jotting down a notation on a 
ad. 

5 "Did you and Cap find the boat dam- 
aged?" 

"No," Molly said coolly. "But Dad's go- 
ing over everything again now. Better go 
aboard. He wants to talk to you." 

As he strode through the storehouse, Bart 
had the uncomfortable feeling of an inno- 
cent man caught in a web of circumstances 
that made him appear guilty of treachery. 
Сар Prescotts discouraged mustache 
twitched when he saw Bart, and he walked 
into the wheelhouse without speaking. Van 
glanced up from a diving dress he was 
examining, but his brief smile was re- 
strained. Sam Marston, who was testing the 
air-pump, glowered as Bart came aboard. 

"Molly told you how Steve Starkey posed 
as а trade-journal correspondent and tried 
to get me to tip him off on our work?" 
Bart asked. с 

Marston's face had the hardness of 
weathered brown rock. "You better start at 
the beginning," he said grufily. 

Bart described the encounter in greater 
detail than he had to Molly, and then told 
Marston about the assault in the storehouse. 

"Did you see the man?" i 

"How could I?" Bart asked. “It was dark 
as the inside of a smoke stack. I had a 
fleeting glimpse of him as he sprang up 
from a crouching position. He seemed 
pretty hefty, about Van's build, and his face 
reflected so little light that he must have 
been swarthy.” 

"You said you saw his сағ.” 

"Yes, but I didn't get its number. It was 
a Chrysler, with a U-shaped chrome rod 
t a'36 model, 
is my guess." 

Marston and Van exchanged glances. 

“That’s what Mort Vinton drives," said 
Van. "And he’s swarthy.” 

"Who's Vinton?” asked Bart. 

"Supposedly he's Grafford's contact man 
who bids on jobs," said Marston curtly. 
“What he really does is between Vinton 
and Grafford.” 

“And the devil!" added Van. 

"Take off your cap," Marston said ab- 
ruptly. 

Bart wore a blue-knitted seaman's cap at 
wotk, and now he winced as he removed 
it. Bart had cut away the blood-matted hair 
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in order to apply iodine more effectively, 
but he hadn't LEUR a dressing. 

"Hmmm," said Marston. “А man would 
scatcely take a crack like that to make it 
appear he'd been attacked." 

А hot wave of anger flowed through Bart. 
“If you still believe I'm working for Graf- 
ford, let me make the first dive today. If 
the gear has been damaged, ГІ be taking 
the chances. I'm getting damned fed up, 
Mr. Marston, having you treat me like a 
traitor and then being pushed around by 
Grafford because I'm not." 

Marston didn't get angry. He even smiled 
faintly. 

"In my shoes and with the stakes what 
they are in this game, Bartley, you'd play 
your cards carefully, too.” 

"Maybe I would," Bart said, somewhat 
mollified. “But I nearly had my number 
called on that gas-company job. And I fig- 
ure if I hadn't ducked a couple of inches 
beforc Vinton struck me, I'd have a con- 
cussion. Grafford can't pay anyone enough 
to take chances like that." 

Marston deliberated. Bart guessed that 
he was considering the possibility that the 
ex-chief gunner might have planned to cave 
in the trench, without himself being 
trapped. 

"Maybe you're right," Marston said, in 
the tone of a man still on guatd. 

When Molly stepped aboard, the Diesel 
boat got under way. There was a restraint 
aboard that rankled with Bart because he 
knew he was the cause of it. Molly was 
preoccupied as she sat on a crate mending 
a pair of mittens with rubber cement. The 
usually jovial Van Horn answered guard- 
edly when Bart spoke to him, and his light- 
blue eyes lacked their customary warmth. 
Feeling irritable and ill at ease, Bart walked 
forward to talk to Cap Prescott. But the 
thin old skipper, a pessimist at heart, was 
clearly hostile and answered only in mono- 
syllables. 

Bart left the wheelhouse and stopped be- 
side Marston, who was peering absently 
over the midship rail. 

"Any chance I can dive today, Mr. Mar- 
ston?” 

“No,” said Marston, without turning. 
Then, perhaps feeling he'd been too abrupt, 
he added, "We're making a survey of the 
McCleary for an insurance company. She's 
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an old cargo vessel the Maritime Commis- 
sion resurrected during the war to carry 
cargoes to Alaska. She caught fire when a 
boiler exploded, and sank while on her way 
to Bremerton. Hardly worthwhile raising 
the old packet from such deep water, but 
the insurance company wants a report. That 
takes experience." 

Bart nodded, and walked forward to the 
bow. Тһе boat was beginning to rock and 
pitch as she sailed southwestward across the 
sound. He buttoned his peajacket and nar- 
rowed his eyes against the stinging blasts of 
icy wind. The wind, whistling stridently, 
drove the spray in flurries across the surging 
whitecaps that were puckering the sound. 
Presently green water was breaking over the 
bows and he retreated to the galley. 

After passing Port Blakely, the boat be- 
gan to wallow and shudder and pound, with 
the heavy seas crashing thunderously over 
her bows and streaming in seething rushes 
along her scuppers. It was a three-hour 
fight until she reached sheltered waters near 
Bremerton. All night the shrieking wind 
buffeted the boat as she fought her anchors, 
but shortly after dawn the wind died to a 
low shrill moaning and the seas moderated: 

Molly, —— after a night on the 
wheelhouse bench, prepared breakfast. 
When they were finished, the seas were 
moderately calm. 

They sailed eastward and an hour later 
began a slow patrol off the northern shore 
until the fathometer registered a lesser 


-depth than the chart at one point and Mar- 


ston decided it must be the McCleary. 

Both anchors were let go while Marston 
was helping Van Horn into his diving dress. 
When Van's helmet was locked on, Bart 
started pumping, Molly was acting as his 
tender because of her greater experience. 

Van had been below only half an hour 
when the boat heeled under a freshening 
breeze. Marston looked troubled as he 
watched the black clouds drifting westward 
and the whitecaps springing across the gray 
seas. 
“That was a lull, not the end of the 
storm. Tell Van we're heaving him up.” 

Molly gave the signal, her face grave as 
she gripped the life-line awaiting a reply. 
"He says, “Leave him alone.’” 

"He doesn't know what it's like up here, 
I'll give him ten minutes." 
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ITHIN ten minutes a cold rain beat 

down. The seas were flecked with 
spindrift. And under the goad of the wind, 
the boat wrenched in sharp jerks at her 
anchor chains. 

"Tell him we're pulling him up," Mar- 
ston said. 

"Molly gave the signal, but once more 
she reported that Van wished to finish his 
job. Working below, he could have no 
idea of conditions. ` 

"Order him to get clear," Marston said 
angrily. "We'll drag our hooks in another 
minute, and snap his lines." 

Molly signalled with sharp snaps of the 
life-line. 

It was then that the pump broke! 

Bart found that it wouldn't take a full 
stroke. He tried to force it, but the plunger 
wouldn't descend. Afraid that he might 
break it, he called hoarsely to Marston. 

Sam Marston tried in vain to force the 
pump. “Broken! Van isn't getting air! Bart- 
ley—Cap—give me a hand!" 

Even if he hadn't detected the tension in 
Marston's voice, Bart would have recognized 
the emergency. You didn't pull up a man 
until he was clear. The danger of parting 
his lines on an obstruction was too great. 
But when a diver wasn't getting air there 
was no other choice. Van must have shut off 
his exhaust valve to keep as much air in his 
dress as possible. When they pulled, the 
inflated dress weighed only a few pounds 
in the water. Van must have coiled his lines 
at the first warning of stale air, for he was 
clear. 

Nevertheless, it wasn't easy work because 
the boat rolled in wide arcs and the seas 
broke over the low rail each time the boat 
heeled port. Water swirled around their 
legs, almost upsetting them. And the boat 
wrenched so violently at her anchor chains 
that Bart feared they'd part. With Van 
Horn only part way up, that would be bad! 

At last his helmet appeared. Marston and 
Bart gave him a hand, practically lifting 
him over the rail. Through the oval vision 
plate, Bart saw that Van's mouth was open 
as he fought for air. His plump face had a 
bluish tinge. Marston unlocked the helmet. 
Van gasped for breath. 

The three men had Van's diving dress off 
in a few minutes. He started toward his 
cabin, then clutched his stomach, and stag- 
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gered toward the rail. He retched and vomit- 
ted. Bart caught Van's arm as a sea broke 
over the port rail, for he was fearful the 
diver might fall overboard. They were both 
drenched. 

As the boat began climbing on the next 
sea, Van tried to reach his cabin. After sev- 
eral faltering steps, he doubled up with 


. What appeared to be а cramp. Bart caught 


him as he fell. Van's blond face was con- 
torted with pain and beaded with moisture. 

"Good God!" Marston cried. “Bends! 
We had to pull you up without allowing 
you time to decompress, Van. Afraid the 
anchor chains might part." 

"Sure," Van said in a strained voice. "I 
didn't realize what it was like up here." 

"Dad," Molly said, her voice calm and 
low, "help Bart get Van into his cabin and 
between blankets. I'll bring hot coffee.- It 
might relax him enough—”’ 

"Lace it with brandy," Van said thickly. 

Molly nodded, and hurried forward. 
When they had him between blankets, 
Molly appeared with coffee-and-brandy. Van 
drank it, but he began retching immediately 
and Bart had to hold a bucket for him. 

"You must allow your stomach to quiet 
down," Molly said. “ГІ heat some bags of 
salt in the oven. You must keep warm." 

“Th-thanks, Molly." 

Weighing anchor, they started at the boat's 
maximum speed of eight knots toward 
Bremerton. Marston thought the Navy 
might have a recompression tank there, but 
whether a commercial diver would be al- 
lowed to use it, he didn't know. If Van 
could be put in such a tank, and the pressure 
increased to that under which he'd been 
working оп the McCleary, and then slowly 
decreased, his blood might dispel the nitro- 
gen bubbles that had formed in his joints. 
Then he'd suffer no after-effects. - 

"If there's no recompression tank there," 
Bart asked Marston, "Van might be per- 
manently paralyzed?" 

"You don't often recover from a severe 
case of bends," Marston said bleakly. "Often 
it means months or years of intense pain— 
then death. Let's see what happened to that 
pump." 

Marston found tools and began to take 
apart the pump. When it was disassembled, 
it was clear what had happened. A ‘small 
brass cotter pin in the intake valve had 
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sheared off from the bottom of the plunger. 
Dropping to the bottom of the cylinder, 
it prevented the plunger from descending 
its full stroke. One of the plungers had to 
be all the way down before the other could 
begin its stroke. а 

Marston examined the cotter pin. Sud- 
denly his face grew taut, his lips compressed. 
Without a word, he began taking apart the 
second . Removing the cotter pin 
from its intake valve, he examined it mi- 
nutely. 

"Partly hack-sawed through!" he burst 
out savagely. 

"What!" Bart cried, 

"You know what, Bartley! You were to 
meet Vinton and help him damage my 
equipment. But when he told you what he'd 
done to the air-pump, you didn't like it. 
Afraid the partly severed cotter pins might 
fail while you were below. That's what you 
fought about.” 251222 

Marston's hard face was livid. His big 
hands closed so tightly that his knuckles 
were white. He drew back his left for а 
blow as he started toward Bart. 

Bart was so angry at being accused of re- 
sponsibility for a shipmate's bends that his 
first impulse was to meet Marston's attack 
with a rain of blows. That's what he'd done 
many times in the past for less cause. Nor 
was it Sam Marston’s immense size and 
toughness that now stopped him. 

By nature impetuous and quick to take 
offense, Bart had learned something from 
past fights that helped him curb his anger 
now. He'd learned to hit an enemy fast and 
hard. But he'd also discovered that even 
if you win a fight with a friend you lose. 
You win the fight but lose the friend. 

Sam Marston was not yet a friend, but 
Bart admired the big man. He even sym- 
pathized with Marston in his anger, for he 
knew that loyalty to Van lay behind it. Be- 
sides, only a few days before, Sam Marston 
had saved his life. He was in no mood to 
fight his enraged employer. 

I must reason with him, Bart thought. 
But Marston was in no humor to listen to 
anything he might say. 

Bart acted quickly. He kicked the air-hose 
against Marston's legs, and jumped back. 
Marston did just what he expected. He 
sprang forward, his legs tangled with the 
hose, and he went sprawling. Bart grasped 
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the crowbar that lay on deck, ready to be 
lowered if Van had needed it. 

Marston started to rise, but seeing the 
raised crowbar, he hesitated. 

"So help me, Mr. Marston," Bart said, 
"you'll listen to me or I'll give you a crack 
that will keep you quiet until you will." 

Marston's white lips barely moved. "I 
can't stop you!" 

“I asked to make the first dive, remem- 
ber? Think I'd be fool enough to dive if 
I knew these pumps would fail?" 

Marston's lips parted. Some of the dark 
anger went-out of his face. 

"I forgot that.” Then, sharply, "But you 
knew I wouldn’t be fool enough to let an 
inexperienced diver make a survey of a 
sunken ship.” 

“You didn’t tell me what the job was 
until you'd refused me permission to dive,” 
Bart reminded him. 

Marston was, hot-tempered, but he: was 
fair. He considered for a moment, then 
nodded. "That's true.” 


MR his eyes left Bart. The 
younger man turned and saw a Navy 
salvage vessel moored to a wharf. On her 
deck was a recompression tank, 

"Van's in luck!" 

And forgetting the crowbar, Marston 
sprang up and ran forward. Cap Prescott, 
having already seen the salvage vessel, had 
turned that way. As they drew alongside, 
churning water astern as the boat back- 
watered, Marston shouted up at а seaman: 

"One of our men has bends. Could we 
‘decompress’ him in your tank? He's a 
former Navy diver." 

"Wait! I'll ask the doctor." 

Several minutes passed before a bespec- 
tacled officer reached the rail, "Bring him 
aboard.” 

“Thanks,” Marston said with relief. 

Van's eyes were sick with misery and 
Marston had to support him as he climbed 
the ladder to the wharf. They went aboard, 
and Van was locked into the big tank. 

“That was fortunate," Marston said, half 
an hour later when he returned to the boat. 
“The doctor has treated bends many times. 
He thinks Van has a good chance, because 
we wasted no time getting here.” 

Six hours later Van was released. The 
doctor called Marston aboard the salvage 
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vessel. When he returned, his face was 
sober. 

"Van seems all right," he reported. "But 
the doctor wants to keep him under observa- 
tion for several weeks in case there's a re- 
current attack." 

"You can't dive to complete the survey 
of the McCleary until he's completely re- 
covered," Molly said. 

"That's unnecessary; Van gave me a com- 
plete report. The old packet's so wrecked by 
fire and explosion that she's not worth 
salvaging. I can give the insurance com- 
pany their a ut—" 

He glanced at Bart as though trying to 
make up his mind. 

Bart flushed. "If you doubt which side 
I'm on," he flared, "let me do the diving. 
That should prove I'm no traitor!" 

"You're pretty hot-headed to make a 
diver, Bartley. But you did restrain yourself 
from cracking me with that crowbar." 

Molly glanced anxiously from her father 
to Bart. "Have you two been fighting?" 

Marston ignored the qnestion and said, 
“ГИ have to risk letting-you dive, Bartley. 
I don't care to go down without another 
diver standing by. Even a green one is bet- 
ter than none." 

Bart knew it was a reluctant decision. But, 
having made it, Marston would advise and 
help Ue to become competent. Many a 
diver's tender worked years for such an op- 
portunity. А surge of exultation swept 
through Bart, and for the moment he for- 
got that he was still under suspicion. And 
he failed to consider the risks involved in 
diving for Sam Marston. Grafford hadn't 
succeeded in his attempt on Marston's life, 
but he wasn't the man to stop trying! 


I BACKING from the driveway of his 
rooming house the following morning, 
Bart glanced back just-before reaching the 
street. Seeing his way clear, he turned for- 
ward, and started twisting the wheel. Some- 
thing in “һе rear-view mirror caught his 
eye, and he applied the brake, but too late. 

He winced as the car struck with a jarring 
impact. Springing out, Bart saw that he'd 
backed into the side of a sedan. The paint 
was scatred, the rear door looked as if it 
might be sprung, and the runningboard was 
slightly crumpled, but otherwise the car did 
not appcar badly damaged. 


The stocky driver walked around the car. 
He was a swarthy man in a neat but rather 
gaudy checked suit. He grinned slightly. 

"Mighty sorry," Bart said. “I looked back 
just before swinging out, too." 

"Partly my own fault,” the driver ас- 
knowledged. “І didn't see you backing until 
a moment before you struck me. It startled 
me into taking my foot off the throttle in- 
stead of stepping on it." 

“ГІ give you my name, and you can send 
me a bill." 

The man deliberated. "I think it will 
come to about fifty dollars, painting and all, 
but you probably have a fifty-dollar mini- 
mum clause in your insurance, same as I 
have. Tell you what ГІІ do. Since I'm partly 
to blame, piled we split it. Give me 
twenty-five, and we'll call it square.” 

“Fair enough! But I haven’t that much 
cash. Will a check do?” 

“Sure. Make it out to Ray Williamson.” 

Bart wrote a check, and the other driver 
made out a receipt on the page of a note- 
book and handed it to him. 

It was not until half an hour later, when 
he was finishing breakfast at the Wind ‘п’ 
Sea, that it occurred to Bart that the car 
he'd bumped was a Chrysler and if his 
memory were right, it had a chrome rod 
supporting the seat-back. He'd been too con- 
fused after the accident to think of that. 
Was it the same car he'd seen outside the 
Marston office the night a Grafford man 
damaged the air-pump cotter po Had be 
given a check to Mort Vinton: 

Uneasily Bart pondered. It was peculiar 
that the Chrysler hadn't been in sight when 
he'd looked back, yet drew up in time for 
him to smash into it. Had it been parked, 
waiting for him?. However, Bart couldn't 
see what Gafford could gain from having 
one of his men's sedans in an accident. And 
what would a check for $25 do Grafford in 
a game where the stakes ran to thousands? 

"Im becoming as suspicious as Sam Mar- 
ston," Bart at length decided, and dismissed 
the matter. 


Tur next weeks were intensely interesting 
ones to Bart, for the routine diving work 
was all new to him. And Marston allowed 
him to do half of the diving because he 
considered the jobs simple enough for a 
new man. Marston coached Bart before each 
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dive, and criticised anything he did wrong 
when he ascended, 

Their work was varied enough to give 
Bart an insight into the complicated prob- 
lems of diving. During an early spring 
thaw, they "swept" a lake in the Cascade 
Mountains of obstructions because it was 
being prepared as a Seattle reservoir. To 
sweep the lake, they used a railroad iron 
suspended from wire cables; and it was 
often necessary to dive in the near-freezing 
water to direct the raising of old car chassis, 
water-logged stumps, rocks and other ob- 
structions from the lake bottom. 

They dragged another mountain lake for 
the body of a skater who had broken through 
thin ice the previous fall. They replaced rock 
ballast around the log crip of an old bridge 
near Renton after it was seriously under- 
mined by flood waters. And they repaired a 
small breakwater and the intake flume at a 
paper-company plant on the Olympic Pen- 
ninsula. 

His relations with Molly likewise im- 
proved. Bart realized that he'd have learned 
much more slowly with another diver's ten- 
der. He never gave any thought to whether 
Molly understood his signals or whether she 
was taking up excess slack. Gradually he 
felt the comradeship for her that a man does 
for а co-worker who can always be counted 
on to do his job. 

So one night when the boat returned late, 
and Sam Marston had to make a long-dis- 
tance telephone report to a San Francisco 
shipping line, it seemed quite natural to 
Bart to say to Molly, "Let's chow down. The 
Wind 'n' Sea will be closed before your 
father gets that call though.” 

“АП right," she said. But at the door of 
his roadster, she paused. "We're going 
Dutch, Chief." 

He felt a twinge of annoyance. "Don't be 
silly, Molly. I never made a girl pay her 
own way yet! I’m making plenty as a diver.” 

She looked at him with the frank and 
open directness of a boy. Molly had no more 
artifice than Sam Morgan. 

"I guess being brought up by a rough- 
neck like Dad makes me see things differ- 
ently. I don’t let any man pay my way un- 
less I'm mighty fond of him." 

He smiled ruefully. “That puts me in 
my place! But it’s no go, Molly.” 

"Sorty," she said, and sounded as if she 
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were. "Sce you tomorrow, Chief.” And she 
turned back toward the office. 

He caught her atm. "Hop in, and don't 
be so independent." 

"Dutch?" she asked. 

"Have your own way." 

They sat in a booth at the Wind 'n' Sea 
and talked about the work. lt was easy to 
talk to Molly as to talk to Van or Sam 
Marston. He felt uncomfortable only when 
Molly pushed a bill across the table. But 
even that seemed natural for Molly. 

After that, whenever Marston was de- 
layed at the office, they ate together. Each 
time Molly asked, "Dutch?" 

He'd make his voice gruff. "Think. Га 
spend my hard-earned money on a girl?" 

"No," she'd say, wrinkling ber small, 
straight nose. "You're too Scotch for that.” 

It became their joke. 

And sometime on Sundays or in the 
evenings, they'd take a drive or go to a 
show. It was a matter of companionship. 
Bart grew tired doing things by himself, 
and he supposed Molly did, too. He didn't 
realize she wasn't happy in the life she led 
until he knew her better. 

"Its the heck of a life for a girl," she 
confessed one day when they were driving 
along the waterfront. 

"Who's a girl?" he jeered. 

"I am, you dope. Do you think I like 
living on boats and barges and wearing 
dungarees and a peajacket and a seaman's 
beany?" 

"Sure you do. You're a born tomboy." 

"That's what you think!" She stared so- 
berly through the windshield for several 
minutes. "I'm trying to help out until Dad 
can get his organization together again. 
Van will soon be working once more. One 
of his best tenders, Chad Porter, will be out 
of the Navy before long. Oh, maybe ГИ 
stick with it until Dad lands the contract to 
raise the Anchorage. Unless Grafford beats 
him out of it!" 

"Then what will you do?" 

"Work in the office. Be a lady." 

"Hear! hear!" 

She didn't id with her usual banter. 
Glancing toward her, he saw her cyes glis- 
tening. “Ат I that hopeless, Chief?" 

"You're not hopeless, pal You're all , 
right the way you are." 

They stopped at the Wind ‘п’ Sea for din- 
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net, but Molly was thoughtful and not much 
fun. She had no appetite and had little to 
say. She didn't even show much enthusiasm 
when she was called to the phone to take 
down the directions for a diving job. 

"It was Showalter, superintendent of the 
Talbert Bay Mill across the Sound," she 
said, when she returned. "Ile wants us to 
blast out a shelf near the entrance of the 
sawmill bay. Dad wanted to blast out that 
shelf when he was deepening the bay, but 
Showalter didn't want to spend the money. 
Dad was afraid tugs might foul and lose 
their anchors on the shelf; it's perforated 
with holes like a Swiss cheese. Anyhow, 
we won't need to bore holes for dynamite.” 

“Tough job, Molly?" 

She shrugged. “There are currents at the 
entrance of the bay, but at slack tide it won't 
be bad. Handling dynamite, though, is al- 
ways tricky." She rose. "I'm a washout to- 
night, Chief. I won't take my hair down 
like this another time." ` 

For once she didn't pay her share, and he 
was secretly delighted that she'd forgotten. 
Some day he'd tease her about it. 


ATIS called Bart before he was up 
the next morning, telling him that they 
were starting early to catch the first slack 
tide. She advised him to have breakfast on 
the boat. ~ 

It was still dark as he drove along Rail- 
road Avenue and the first streaks of dawn 
glow did not lighten the eastern sky until he 
reached the office. It was empty and he en- 
tered the storehouse door. Not until he'd 
crossed the float and started to climb over 
the rail did he sense that something had 
happened since Molly had called. 

Marston was showing Molly and Cap 
Prescott a green oblong slip of paper. They 
appeared concerned. Sam Marston's rugged 
face was almost harsh in the faint predawn 
light. Prescott turned on his heel when he 
saw Bart, and Marston's blue eyes took on a 
metallic hatdness. 

“Bartley,” he roared, "go up to the office. 
I'll have Cap assemble your gear. This time 
I have the evidence?’ 

Bart's jaw dropped. "Evidence?" 

Marston stalked across deck, his hand 
trembling as he held out a check. "Here's 
your damned blood money!" 

Bart felt like a man bound hand and foot 


and sinking into the sea. The check was for 
$200 and was made out to him, and it bore 
the name of the Grafford Wrecking Com- 
pany and was signed by Lewis Grafford. 

"It was sticking from the pocket of your 
dugarees, and I happened to see it. This is 
one thing you can't talk your way out of, 
Bartley!” Marston's voice was hoarse with 
fury. 

"Im not trying to, Mr. Marston! Ob- 
viously it was planted there!" 

Marston's hand shook as he turned over 
the check. Bart's heart felt as if a cold hand 
had gripped it. The check was endorsed, 
and the signature was his. But it couldn'i 
be! He'd never before seen tbe check! 

“Now get off my boat, Bartley, before 

I—!” 
“Mr. Marston,"—Bart struggled to con- 
tro] his voice, for he was also growing 
angry— 'Gtafford is trying to weaken your 
organization by framing me. This is the first 
time I ever saw this check." 

"Isn't this your signature?" 

“It certainly looks like it, but—' 

"I'm ordering you for the last time to go 
ashore!” 

Her face white with strain, Molly gripped ` 
her father’s arm. 

“If Bart says he didn’t endorse this check, 
I believe him, Dad. . . . Think, Bart. Is 
there any way Grafford could have gotten 
your signature? Did you sign what you 
thought was a sales contract, or—" 

"No; I haven't signed anything recently 
except your father’s checks and my own.” 
Suddenly a quiver darted down his spine. 
“That accident!” 

“What accident, Bart?” 

He told her how he'd backed into the side 
of the Chrysler sedan and had later won- 
dered whether it was the same car he'd 
seen outside the Marston office the night 
he'd been knocked unconscious. 

"I gave the driver a check for twenty-five 
dollars. It was never cashed." 

“That’s it" Molly cried, brightening. 
“Не was one of Grafford's men! That acci- 
dent was staged to get Bart's signature." 

“It took you plenty long to think that one, 
Bartley, and I don't believe а word of it. 
You're too good at dreaming up alibis. Now 
clear out!" 

His face twitching with anger, Bart started 
toward the float. Molly cried, "Stop!" 


10 
When he turned, her chin had an oddly de- 
сізіуе quality that reminded him of Sam 
Marston. 

“If Bart goes, I go. I know he's loyal—” 

“Loyal!” Marston was almost incoherent. 
"Loyal—when I have this evidence!” 

The expression in her eyes almost matched 
the sternness in his. Two spots of color 
glowed in her cheeks. It seemed incongru- 
ous to Bart to realize at this moment some- 
thing he’d never clearly seen before. Molly 
was beautiful! Even handicapped by old 
dungarees, peajacket and knitted seaman’s 
cap, she was beautiful! 

"I know Bart. He's no more capable of 
treachery than I am, Dad. If he leaves this 
boat, I leave it, too." 

It was not in Sam Marston's nature to 
show the deep affection he felt for his 
daughter, but now it was betrayed in his 
expression of pain. Opening his mouth as 
if he were going to roar, his voice came 1n 
a barely audible whisper, “Matie!” | 

Bart guesséd it had been a childhood 
nickname for Molly. For suddenly her eyes 


brimmed with tears, and she pressed her. 


trembling lips together tightly. For mo- 
ments they looked at each other, father and 
daughter, across the gulf of years they'd 
sailed together, across a meaningful sea of 
shared memories and loyalties and mutual 
sacrifices, one for the other. 

Abruptly Molly threw herself into Sam 
Marston’s arms. "You big, stubborn, bar- 
nacled old shellback!” 

Marston held Molly tightly, and when he 
released her and glanced at Bart, his bel- 
ligerence had pisa. 

"Bart," he said, in a tone of surrender, 
"maybe Molly's right. Maybe your signa- 
ture was traced on this check from the 
signature on the check you gave the man 
calling himself Williamson. I confess I'm 
on my beam ends. I can take the rocks and 
shoals and storms as they come. But when 
the other skipper is laying mines for me all 
over the place and won't come out into 
open sca and fight, I don't know how to 
chart a course.” 

"The law would have something to say 
about a forged endorsement, if it could be 
proved," Bart said. "We'd better check every 
bit of equipment. And then, to prove I'm 
not in this, I'd like to make the first dive." 

"You've never handled dynamite.” 
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“I can't learn any younger." 

"No-o-o,;' Marston said. “Мо; you can't." 
His acquiescence suggested that he still 
didn't feel any too sure of Bart. 

After they were under way, Bart checked 
the equipment and Marston examined it a 
second time. But they found no evidence 
that the man who had planted the check in 
Bart’s dungarees had tampered with their 
gear. 

The boat was approaching the western 
shore of Puget Sound as they finished. An 
opalescent morning, the sky was scrubbed 
a clean pale blue by the night’s rain, and 
the rising sun sent light motes shimmering 
actoss the gently rolling riffles. From shore 
came the pungent fragrance of firs, and pres- 
ently Bart sat the Talbert Bay Mill against 
its dark-green background of second-growth 
timber. 

It was an hour earlier than Molly had 
promised Showalter that they'd commence 
work, but the sea was so calm Bart knew 
Marston would not wish to delay. He went 
to the cabin to dress, and a few minutes later 
Marston helped him into his diving dress. 
He left Bart as the boat approached the 
entrance of the bay and began backwatering. 
After a short delay, to let go the anchors, 
Marston came back to help Bart over the 
side. 


AS a silver sheet of water slipped past his 


vision plate, Bart realized he'd never 
dived when the sound water was so clear. It 
was not a twilight world of shadows now. 
Sea-grasses bent in the slight current like 
prairie grass stirred by a breeze. A school of 
small fish glided past his field of vision. He 
even saw the barnacled dock piling reaching 
into the bay. The water was translucent, 
shot with the iridescent play of surface sun- 
light, mottled with patches of deep green 
and dark purple shadows. 

Sinking to his ankles in mud, he felt the 
tug of the current. He signaled that he was 
on the bottom, and, while waiting for the 
“waterdust” to settle, asked to have a crow- 
bat lowered. When it reached him, the water 
had cleared enough to see a shelf of rock 
in deeper water beyond the shadow of the 
boat. He backed toward this shelf, testin 
the bottom for holes before trusting it with 
his weight. The bottom shelved off rather 
sharply, but near the ledge was a flat 
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barnacled dock which gave him good foot- 
ing. 

Sart adjusted his valves and leaned over. 
The shelf was eroded below its flattened top 
and pitted with holes. Sure these holes were 
deep enough for dynamite charges, it was a 
surprise when he probed with the crowbar 
and found it would go only a few inches 
into the first hole he tried. Something re- 
` sisted its progress. Thinking it might be a 
crab or other crustacean, he started to probe 
again and then stopped. 

Dangling from the hole he'd poked at, as 
well as from several other holes, were 
streamers of what at first appeared to be 
kelp. Except for the clear day, he might 
never have noticed them. He reached for 
the kelp, then froze. It wasn’t kelp; it was 
too symmetrical. It might be a frayed cable, 
or— 

His heart faltered and his eyes followed 
the lines. They ran under some rocks, but 
at one point farther south, a single line was 
vaguely visible on a light-colored boulder. 
He studied it while the perspiration ran 
down his cheeks. It appeared to be an in- 
sulated small cable or wire and the absence 
of sea growth on it was a suspicious note. 

He began backing away. Each time he 
lowered his cast-iron shoe, he was afraid 
he migit place it on another wire, though he 
was moving northwest. Then at length, to 
his intense relief, he was back at his start- 
ing point. He signaled his tender to hoist 

im 


He was pulled up to the ladder, and 
wasted no time exercising. Marston helped 
him over the rail, and quickly removed his 
helmet. 

"What the devil—!” he cried. 

“Tell you later," Bart said tersely. "Hurry! 
get me out of this dress, Mr. Marston!” 


ERHAPS his face was flushed and showed 

his anger, for Marston did not delay. 
“Please lower the boat,” he cried, and then 
ran to his cabin to pull on dungarees and a 
jacket. ! 
The dory was being lowered on the falls 
when he returned. Bart sprang in and with- 
out taking time to explain, said, "Lower 
away!" He freed the fall hooks, fitted oars 
to locks, and started rowing toward the 
south side of the small bay. As he ap- 
proached it, he saw a black line crossing the 


several feet of exposed beach sand. He 
beached his boat there. 

He'd not thought to ask Marston for his 
gun, and now, unable to find any driftwood 
suitable for a club, he leaned an oar against 
the bank, broke it by stepping on it, and 
picked up the heavy end. The ferns, devil's- 
club and nettles covering the bank had been 
recently crushed. The wire was strun 
through the thick tangle of undergrow 
near this trampled shrubbery. 

Slipping and stumbling, Bart climbed the 
bank and followed the broken trail through 
the trees. He parted nettles and devil's-club 
with his oar, ready at any moment to use it 
for a weapon. А minute later he came upon 
a circle of trampled underbrush. A small 
portable hand-operated dynamo, of the type 
used in blasting, stood there as if awaiting 
its owner's return. Bent bushes marked a 
passage through the woods, apparently go- 
ing westward toward the sawmill road. 

Bart started toward this trail, then 
stopped. А few months earlier, when he'd 
come to see Sam Marston, he wouldn't have 
stopped. But in those months he'd learned 
many things from the Marstons. 

He'd come to Marston filled with impa- 
tience because of the years he'd lost in serv- 
ice. He hoped to avoid the hard road of 
learning by experience, by watching men 
like Marston who survived in а dangerous 
game because they knew every angle of their 
jobs. He'd learned the value of a good 
diver's tender from watching Molly, and a 
lot about diving at the same time. He was 
glad, when his chance to dive came, to have 
that knowledge. It gave him confidence in ' 
his tender iat allowed him to devote all his 


- thoughts to his work. 


Sam Marston was a hot-tempered man, 
but when it came to his work, he'd learned 
patience, never leaving anything to chance. 
Every job was planned in so far as he could 
plan it. Bart had discovered how much 
trouble, how many risks could be avoided by 
forethought. 

And now, when his impulse was to fol- 
low the broken trail westward, he stopped. 
Maybe planning would accomplish more 
than ing blindly ahead. 

It was clear that whoever had laid dyna- 
mite charges in the shelf was prepared to 
blow up Marston or his diver. No; the 
plot was even more carefully planned than 
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that! The check with the forged endorse- 
ment was intended to eliminate him—and it 
would have, save for Molly's defense. That 
left only Marston to make the dive, for 
Van was still not in condition for under- 
water work. Watching from the bluff, the 
conspirators could not wait until Marston 
requested dynamite to be lowered. They'd 
give him time to reach the ledge. Then 
they'd explode the Innes planted charge 
and Marston would be killed. The insulated 
wire could be pulled ashore, leaving no evi- 
dence. It would look as if Sam Marston 
had been careless. An accidental explosion. 

There was only one flaw in the plan. The 
sound had been unusually calm and they'd 
arrived early. They'd not even waited for 
slack tide. If this reasoning was correct, 
then the men who intended to kill Sam 
Marston hadn't fled. They'd not yet arrived! 

After reaching this conclusion, Bart сх- 
amined the portable dynamo and gingerly 
disconnected the insulated wire. He didn't 
want an explosion while the boat was 
anchoted above a charge of dynamite. 

Then, taking a position in the under- 
gtowth to one side of the broken trail on 
the western side of the clearing, Bart 
squatted down to wait. 

He didn’t wait long before hearing 
crackling sounds, soon followed by lowered 
voices. 

"T told you to tell her slack tide." 

"I did, Boss. She repeated it after me. 
But it's all right; Marston hasn't started 
diving yet." 


"Keep your voice down! Do you want 
them to hear you?" 

Silence then, except the thwack of a stick 
and the occasional crackle of breaking twigs. 
Bart felt the pulse in his throat throb as 
the sounds grew louder. He was half hid- 
den behind a tree, but the undergrowth 
wasn't thick enough to screen him. 


M 


Presently three men appeared. Bart rec- 
ognized the leading one as Steve Starkey, 
and the second man was the driver of the 
sedan he'd collided with in front of his 
boarding house—Mort Vinton, if Marston's , 
guess was tight. But it was the appearance 
of the third man who momentarily paralyzed 
Bart. A plump man he was, wearing a well- 
cut business suit poorly adapted to the 
woods. His round d was pasty and bland- 
ly coarse, and his only remarkable feature 
was his eyes, which had a hard glitter be- 
hind his pince-nez glasses. Bart was sure 
it was Lew Grafford, and if he were right, 
it was an indication of Grafford’s evalua- 
tion of Marston as a rival that he'd become 
personally involved in such an affair. 

Bart. imagined, mistakenly, that the men 
could see him as clearly as he saw them, 
but they were watching their footing. The 
plump man had passed him before he re- 
covered enough to rise. His oar was poor 
weapon against the guns he felt certain these 
men carried. 

iru. to surprise them, he cried, "Raise 
your. hands—fast!”’ 

They started and whirled about. Starkey’s 
jaw and that of the swarthy man sagged 
slackly. But the plump man's face was un- 
moved except for the faint flicker of his 
eyes. It was he who recovered first. 

"He's not armed! Vinton — Starkey — 
quick! If he talks—-!" 

Grafford's fat hand was already fumbling 
at his pocket. 

Bart had planned his second move if sur- 
prise failed. Now he raised the oar and 
feinted to learn which direction the plump . 
man would duck. Still groping at his pocket, 
Grafford tried to evade the blow. The club 
descended a second time, swiftly. Not even 
Grafford's Homburg could break its force, 
еле man grunted and pitched for- 
ward. 


HERE wasn't time to raise the oar for 

another blow. Both Vinton and Starkey 
were withdrawing automatic pistols, Bart 
felt his stomach tighten. He might land one 
blow but the couldn’t land two before one 
of the men fired. He brought his club up- 
ward in a backhanded swinging motion; the 
point barely caught the tip of Vinton's 
swarthy jaw, his teeth made a sharp click- 
ing sound. Bart saw him stagger and fall, 
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but he lacked time to see whether Vinton 
was able to rise. Starkey was aiming! 

As he ducked, Bart brought the oar back 
like a swinging baseball bat. The gun 
flashed, a bullet whined close to his right 
ear. А sickening wave of disappointment 
shot through him as the force of the blow was 
dissipated by underbrush. He was crouched 
too low to avoid it. But the blow landed 
with greater impact than Bart thought it 
would. It caught Starkey across the stomach; 
he made а stiffled, gasping sound, and 
dropped his gun. Reeling backward several 
steps, he tripped over a fallen branch and 
fell flat on his back. 

Bart likewise lost his balance. Instinctive- 
ly he put out his hands to break his fall. His 
left. hand went numb as it struck hard 
against cold steel. Grafford's gun! Bart 
transferred it to his right hand as he stag- 
gered upright. 

Starkey regained his feet at the same in- 
stant. Looking at the gun, his trapped ex- 
pression changed to one of genial craftiness. 
"Nice work, Bartley! That gun's going to 
be worth at least ten thousand dollars to 


Qu. 
х “Со to hell!" Bart said. 
"Don't be a fool! Grafford will gladly 
pay you that much to forget all about this.” 
"I have a good memory, Starkey.” 
"You're making a mistake! A small for- 
tune, just to keep your mouth shut!" 


Veo ON'S eyelids flickered. Still keeping 
Starkey covered, Bart stooped and recov- 
ered the two guns on the ground. Vinton 
now opened his eyes slightly, then he winced 
and closed them again and pressed his hands 
against his jaw. 

"Get up!” Bart said brusquely. "You and 
Starkey are going to carry Grafford down 
to my boat.” 

It took prodding to make Vinton move, 
But once he saw the futility of argument, 
he rose and sullenly took Grafford’s legs. 
Starkey raised his employer’s limp arms and 
they started toward the beach. At the edge 
of the bank, Bart glanced across the bay 
and saw а skiff dde alongside the 
Diesel boat. 

Grafford was lowered into the dory. Vin- 
ton took his place on a thwart, and Bart 
motioned Starkey to move back to the stern. 
. He himself pushed the boat out until it 


floated. Then, jumping in, he passed the 
single oar back to Starkey. : 

"How can I tow with one oar?" 

"Paddle," Bart snapped. "Now get busy." 

Molly, Marston, Cap Prescott and a 
stranger were leaning over the rail when 
they drew along the lee side. 

“What’s going on here, Bart?" asked 
Marston. “This is Mr. Showalter. He says 
he didn’t call Molly.” 

"I believe him!" 

Bart smiled up at the mill superintendent. 
A tall and very erect man with snowy hair 
and a ruddy face, he wore a lumberman’s 
boots and a mackinaw and looked as if he'd 
be more at home in a logging camp than 
in an office. 

Bart tossed one of the automatics to Mar- 
ston. Briefly he explained what he'd dis- 
covered on his dive and in the woods, and 
he told his employer how he'd taken his 
three prisoners. 

"If you and Mr. Showalter will go ahead 
in the skiff," Bart concluded, "he could call 
the sheriff and you could cover these men 
when they climb up onto the dock. They 
might try to break for it. We need another 
oar, too." 

"Why didn't you tell us what you found 
below?" Molly asked. "Dad could have 
taken a gun and gone ashore with you.” 

"It seemed like a personal matter, Molly. 
I'd been made the goat once too often." 

After reaching Showalter's office, they 
waited a half hour before the county sheriff 
appeared with a deputy. „Sheriff Nate 
Thomas was a corpulent man with sleepy 
eyes and the mobile mouth of a politician. 
He seemed, however, to know his job. His 
few questions were to the point, and he was 
totally unimpressed by Lew Grafford’s out- 
raged bluster. 

“Handcuff these men," he said to his 
deputy, "and take them to the car. Come 
along, Mr. Bartley, I'd like to look at that 
portable dynamo. We need that box for evi- 
dence. Might be wise to move that boat 
and explode the charges, if you have no 
objections, Mr. Showalter.” 

"None at all," said the superintendent. 

Bart led Thomas to the dynamo. Then 
he descended to the beach, where Marston 
waited with the dory. They rowed back to 
the boat, and she had sailed well out into 
the sound before a geyser of water spouted 


10 
at the entrance of the bay. Fragments of 
rock flew like shrapnel and splashed over 
the bay and the sound beyond. 

Marston said thoughtfully, "That's what 
they intended to do to me. Holy mackerel!” 

“Oh,” said Molly, and her eyes twinkled 
as she smiled at Bart, "that's only rock, Dad. 
It wouldn't have made a dent in you." 

That evening Bart decided that he'd mis- 
judged Sheriff Nate Thomas. Тһе papers re- 
ported that after four hours of questioning 
Steve Starkey broke down and signed a con- 
fession іп which he blamed Lew Grafford 
for planning the attempted murder of Sam 
Marston. Faced with that confession, Mort 
Vinton had no further reason for conceal- 
ment; he likewise signed a confession im- 
plicating his employer. 

Even the best lega! talent, Bart decided, 
couldn't save Lew Grafford a period of years 
in jail. The legal costs and the resultant bad 
publicity were practically certain to send 
the Grafford Wrecking Company into bank- 


ruptcy. 


HERE was no work the following day, 
but at four o'clock Bart called the office 
to learn when he should again report. 

"No work for a week, Chief." Molly's 
voice was strangely elated. ““Then there'll be 
a long job. Better rest up." 

“What are you so excited about?" 

"Oh, and Chad Porter got back last night. 
You'll have a real tender now." 

"I've got a first-class tender now! I feel 
safer with you taking my signals, Molly. 
Van will soon be back; let him have Porter." 

"We're awfully busy, Chief. I must hang 
up. 

He felt vaguely disturbed. He couldn't 
imagine anyone but Molly taking and giving 
signals for him. 

"I don't want a kid fresh out of the 
Navy," he muttered, without thinking of 
how short a time it had been since he'd left 
the service. 

Half an hour later Bart entered the Mar- 
ston office. He saw that some sort of a con- 
ference was іп progress. There were three 
strangers, Sam Marston and—yes, the girl 
was Molly! 

But it was a transformed Molly. She wore 
a smart gray tailored suit, and a frilled Jace 
collar, and she looked as if she belonged on 
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a magazine cover. Only no cover girl had 
ever seemed so beautiful to Bart. 

He backed toward the door in confusion. 

Molly smiled. "We're through, Chief. PH 
see you in a minute.” 

One of the men rose and shook hands 
with Marston. "To think I nearly signed 
with Grafford"' he said, and laughed. 
“We'd have been tied up in litigation until 
the Anchorage had rotted away.’ 

When the men left, Marston rubbed his 
hands and chuckled. "That's puts us on our 
feet! Hi, Chief, want to see me or Molly!” 

"M-Molly," Bart said. 

She put the paper the stranger had just 
signed in the safe, whirled the dial, and 
then came smilingly toward him. 

"We got the contract to raise the Anchor- 
age?" he asked. 

She nodded. "Did you want to see me 
about something, Chief?" 

He swallowed. "I must have been crazy! 
I—I was going to try to persuade you—" 

"No go!" she smiled, guessing his mean- 
ing. "I'm in the office now. You'll like Chad 
Porter. He's a good tender." 

“Well—” he said. “Good-bye, Molly.” 
He turned to go, looked back, and then 
shook his head. "No; I’m not in that class.” 

Her smile faded. “Why, you big, dim- 
witted lug! Stop talking that way! Can't a 
girl be a girl?" 

He grinned at her indignation. It sounded 
like Molly. He decided to take a chance. 

"I never went out with any packet in the 
luxury class before," he said. “But I'm ask- 
ing you to dinner with me even if I get a 
broadside for trying." 

"Okay, Chief. I feel like celebrating." 

She stepped into the washroom and pres- 
ently reappeared wearing a hat that looked 
like Hollywood. She looked gorgeous. 

"I said I was taking you to dinner." 

She smiled. "Didn't I say 'Okay'?" 

"Not Dutch," he persisted. 

"I heard you." 

He drew a sharp breath. "Remember say- 
ing you wouldn't let a man pay your way 
unless you were mighty fond of him?" 

She smiled at him and their eyes met. "I 
remember." 

“Swell!” he cried,.and then, glancing at 
Molly again, he repeated with enthusiasm, 
Swell!” 
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4/ Yes There Was One Yank Who Returned 
YN 


lo the Jungle of Burmese Warfare 


ABANDONED 


By GORDON MacCREAGH 


HE Fabulous Monster’s home- 
coming problem was different. 
His real name was Hank Lyn- 
coln, but back there in the 
Burma hills he had been one 
of the Hairy Ears, the engineers who did 
that fabulous job of pushing the Ledo Road 
through impossible difficulties, and in that 
shove and scrambled job he had grown a 
peculiarly monstrous beard. It was accord- 
ingly inevitable that the pet name should be 
given to him by his fellows who were appro- 
priately reading the copy of Alice Through 
the Looking Glass that had come along 
with a rummage lot of literature sent out by 
the good ladies of the Grand Rapids Society 
for Bundles for Something-or-other, 
The Monster duly came back from that 
! 
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topsy-turvey mission and his problem was 
appropriately in reverse. He did not come 
and find his wife married to two other men 
or his sweethearts stolen by the boys on the 
spot. On the contrary, he headed back to 
that Burma-China country of lost mountains 
and unmapped rivers to steal another man’s 
irl. 
Р What had happened to Hank the Monster 
was this: On a day of those fabulous days, as 
he shivered in a quonset hut that hung on 
the edge of a precipice and experienced the 
letterless lonesomeness of a man who never 
wrote any letters himself, he had watched 
a more fortunate hut buddy pin up a photo- 
graph. Ап honest-to-God photograph it 
was; nothing clipped out of Esquire; though 
to Hank it seemed that it well might have 


19 
been. He had got up from his cot and el- 
bowed alongside of the man, elbowed in 
front of him. For ten minutes he had drunk 
in the picture, breathed in the essence and 
the delight of it, and then he had said: 
“Joe, you're a good guy and all; but I 
hope something happens to you like a cliff 
could fall on you, or six Jap bombers unload 
all on one spot and you be in its middle; 
and then I'd go home and marry that girl." 
Joe had said, "That girl's good enough 
to marry a human, not a something horrible 
out of a book; and it'll do you good to know 
that she carries nobody but lil old Joe 
Baines' picture next her heart like I got 
hers and it'll do you even better good to 
know that I ain't gonna have to go home to 
marry her either, 'cause in right about a 
month or so she'll be flying the hump to 
Chungking with a Red Cross unit, and in 
another or so we'll have shoved this damned 
pike through to there and ГІІ let you stand 
by and bite nails and watch the preacher." 
That was the tough optimism of these 
Hairy Ears. Though, of course, it didn't 
happen quite that way; and worse did hap- 
pen. The girl duly came and duly a month 
later a letter came, all hush-hush and duly 
censored, to say that she was about to fly the 
m And that was all! 
After that, blank silence. The plane was 
one of the many that were snatched by the 
devil-godlings of the mountain mists. The 
Kachin and the Wa hillmen filtered in every 
now and then, escorting survivors who had 
landed in their tree tops, and duly collected 
their hundred-dollar bonus for each delivery. 
But no Nurse Wilma Hughes was ever with 
them. Time passed and a rumor came 
through a native camp follower that a white 
girl was alive somewhere in the mess of 
northern mountains. Nobody knew what 
anybody ever did about it. Hush-hush! 
Rumors were bad for an army's morale. 
And more time passed and history was 
made and the boys were duly sent back as 
they had been sent there, cogs in the ma- 
chine, willy-nilly; and the. fabulous Ledo 
Road was duly written off the books as ап 
expendable war measure and was officially 
abandoned because the older Lashio Road 
of earlier thrilling history before the Japs 
captured it would take care of any over- 
expensive traffic that would ever crawl the 
land route from Burma to China, 
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At the gate of the demobilization center ` 
where other men were saying good-bye, 
Hank said, "Joe, we've got to go and get 
her." 

That was Hank's tough optimism still 
after it was all over. But Joe said, “Кес-Іах, 

al. Why can't you let go of what's gone? 
And all right, all right, I know you raided 
with Merrill's Marauders before we caught 
and civilized you—or at all events halfway 
--апа you're bats like all of 'em had to be 
and you believe the fairy stories told by the 
natives to squeeze another ten bucks. But 
what I believe is that Air Force scouted 
every square foot of Southwest China and if 
there'd been anybody left to find they'd have 
found 'em." 

So then Hank said, "Joe, you're a good 
guy and all; but a dish of home ice cream 
has softened all thi feet of your gut.” 

"And your head," said Joe, and such of 
the boys as were settling down to hunt up 
the lost jobs of Grand Rapids all agreed 
with him. 

Hank accordingly went back alone to 
hunt for something of less promise even 
than those jobs. 


ARP back in Burma again his problem 
was different, Everything was differ- 
ent. The fantastic looking-glass happenings 
of the Ledo Road had disappeared into the 
mists and the country had come back to nor- 
mal. Тһе wet fogs and the rain and the 
thin sunshine were there and the mountains 
towered as steeply as ever and the jungles 
stretched as endlessly dankly green. But there 
was no roar of planes overhead, no crunch- 
ing thunder of bulldozers round the bend, 
no comforting polyglot clamor of a hundred 
thousand men of all the nations at work. 

Тһе only sign that they had ever been 
there was the thin white ribbon that had cost 
a million dollars for every clamorous, cala- 
mitous mile of it and now lay silent and cold 
as though it had been something dropped 
from an aeroplane to fall in its haphazard 
curls and zigzags over the endless hills and 
to be forgotten. 

Though yes, there was one other sign that 
American men had once been there. There 
were less myriads of bugs; DDT had killed 
them in order that Americans might live. 
But they were coming back, as the jungle 
was already creeping back to reclaim its 
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mastery. Weeds sprouted man-high in one 
season; vines ran across the road like green 
snakes. 

Hank stood where he had once been with 
ten thousand other white men and shivered. 
He could hear ghosts walk; the ghosts of 
men and things that he had once known. 
Long ago, it seemed; years ago, when he had 
gone out with the gang, careless and young 
and don't-give-a-damn; and he felt a little 
creeping lift of hairs along his spine. 

He had never felt that way with the gang; 
what though the planes that swooped low 
overhead had sometimes been Japanese straf- 
ers, though their snipers had crawled in the 
woods; there had been the massed morale 
of an army Pepping each other up; there had 
been noise and movement and hospital units 
and doctors and every contrivance of mod- 
ern science to keep a man alive, Different, 
all very different from standing in a bleak 
ravine alone; alone with just one shy yellow 
fawn of a Fantai Burman. 

"Do you think, Moung Tha-Dun," Hank 

asked dubiously, "that this Moung Daw, the 
old opium smuggler who had the story, may 
still be alive in this damned jungle? He had 
ап awful infected leg when I had to go 
away." 
"Why will he not be alive, Thakin 
Moung-Sterr?" That was the Burmese ren- 
dition of Monster. "Those people who can 
eat as much of his own drug as that one 
does, remain protected from all sickness but 
accident." 

"So your people say, so they say; and 
some of our own docs were becoming inter- 
ested in the theory, only they didn't dast try 
it out. So now if he'll only be in that village 
of his up there.” 

"He wil be"—Moung Tha-Dun was a 
comfortable believer in lucky fate “—for 
did we not buy the jade charm from the spell 
caster as far back as the Hukawng Pass?" 

"Yeah, for almost a G.I. price. That old 
sorcerer hasn't got it into his noggin yet that 
the golden horde has gone for keeps. Okay 
then, let's climb." 

They could see the village perched on a 
ledge like a huddle of mud swallow nests; 
from it one could have thrown a stone down 
onto them; but it cost them two hours of 
hard climbing to get to it, And yes, the 
opium peddler was there, a little befuddled, 
as always, maddeningly vague, but he clung 


dreamy-eyed to the rumor that he had sold 
ten dollars’ worth a year ago. 

Yes, there was a white girl, She was a 
queen or a high priestess or something in a 
village of the Yunnan Kalaws, up North 


.and over the Chinese border—if anybody 


knew where the border was. She had pata- 
chuted from a plane a year ago. 

'That was all. That was as much as Hank 
had been able to learn at second haud 
through Moung Tha-Dun when the inex- 
orable orders had snatched. him away as 
impersonally as they had sent him. The 
gang had received the home-going news 
with all their varied exuberances that the 
magazines had pictured. Hank had re- 
mained haunted by just the one picture and 
as helpless as any other infinitesimal cog 
in the machine. Till now he was a free man 
again. He checked details with the woozy 
opium dealer. 

"Exactly in what month did this happen?" 

"In the first month of the rains when the 
fogs were heavy." 

'That checked. "And what's this hooey 
about her Беіпр^а great white queen? Those 
people aren't Central African savages." 

The smuggler wasn't so definite about 
that one. Well, if not exactly, a queen, 
maybe some sort of a prisoner. At all events 
she couldn't get away. 


Ha~ grated a profane opinion about 
the ancestry of those apes. “And just 
how far away in those mountains is this 
village?” : 

"One month's journey for a good hill- 
man." 

Hank frowned over a quick calculation. 
“Hmh! That'll be just about an hour for a 
plane lost in a fog. One more question, 
Dreamer, and straight talk now is worth a 
rupee for every word of it." He took from 
his pocket the photograph that he had long 
ago stolen from Joe and with a sudden cau- 
tion of avoiding leading questions he asked, 
"Have you ever seen this man before?" 

Тһе opium peddler peered at the picture 
with the unrecognizing sterocopic gaze of 
eyes that had never been trained to focus 
down to writing on flat paper. He said, 
“Yes, I have seen him often; he used to be. 
here when everybody was here." 

Hank's tenseness blew from him with the 
thin whistle of a deflating balloon. He 
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sagged down to squat as though the ground 
had been cut from under him. It was ап 
effort to make himself remember that com- 
plete illiterates can no more read a picture 
than they can a printed word. Oh, well, the 
question had only been a hope anyway. And 
the other items checked. There was still a 
hope. То the peddler he said, “That talk 
was worth nothing at all, unless a beating 
for trying to befool me." 

The man remained dopily apathetic, till 
presently he stirred to a new thought. "Yet 
for the same price I will give a straight 
talk." 

"I am still here to listen." 

"Listen then. Those far Kalaw tribes 
have not been tamed by a white army; they 
will fight to keep their prisoner." 

"Oho! Yes, likely enough. That warning 
is worth rupees." Не counted them out. 
"And I now double them for exact directions 
of how to get to that village that needs 
taming.” 

The peddler went into the detailed photo- 
graphic description as memorized by a man 
who could write no notes. Hank listened 
and took no notes either. Moung Tha-Dun, 

_who neither could write, would remember 
every twist of the trail and every landmark 
of gorge and peak. 

He ruminated on a chaw of betel nut. 
“Will Thakin Moung-Sterr then organize a 
raiding gang, as in the old days?” 

Hank shook himself out of his own 
scowling cogitation. “It would take time. 
Too awful much time. No, we'll go as we 
used to go against the Japs, you and I, and 
~ act according to whatever we may 
find.” 

Optimism, more than merely toughness, 
had been one of the prime requisites of those 
Marauders. 


N ABOUT a month, then, Hank, as 
beardedly monstrous as ever in the mòst 
harassed days of the Road, and Moung Tha- 
Dun, as unerring as a changling child of 
Pan, pushed ott of a stunted scrub-oak and 
deodar jungle into the edge of that Kalaw 
village's millet terraces. А thin wind cut 
through the valley as though deliberately de- 
signed to whittle down any brash ambitions. 
Hank scowled at the bamboo and mud- 
daub huts and said, "Tf they spot us scouting 
the layout from behind cover they'll know 


we're afraid. Better let's barge right up 
Main Street like I was the big boss. I guess 
this chicken hawk roost lies too high off the 
track for the Japs to have been around and 
preached 'em the superiority of the yellow 
race. 

And that was just what he did with a fine 
imitation of the blantantly supercilious con- 
fidence of a sabib amongst underlings; and 
as Mongoloid faces scowled resentfully back 
at the apparition of him he shouted for the 
head man and in alternate breaths for 
Wilma Hughes. “Nurse Wilma Hughes! 
Here’s Yanks!” 

He knew she was there—or at all events, 
that some white girl was there; for as they 
had toiled closer to this robbers’ roost other 
villages had verified the rumor and had 
added worse to it. They were keeping her 
there, they said, until her courage would 
break and she would agree to be the woman 
of one of the two local “big men”; and they 
could laugh callously over their simple sense 
of drama; the one choice, they said, was a 
warrior and consequently , and the 
other was a rice merchant and consequently 
rich, 

Amongst the quickly gathering crowd in 
this village Hank thought he could recognize 
at least the rich rival, for he wore a sheep- 
skin jacket with a Thibetan design em- 
broidered on it and he had felt-soled Chi- 
nese shoes. But the man didn't push forward 
to assert any authority. 

And then a hut door opened and a figure 
dashed out. She was dressed in the remains 
of a well-patched nurse's uniform and she 
ran at Hank like a lost lamb and flung her 
arms around his middle and moaned. Hank 
hoisted her tight to him and pressed his 
ferocious beard hard over her lips before she 
could gasp. 

“That's at least опе,” he said, "before you 
can get over being glad to see someone." He 
held her off to look at her and his strong 
teeth showed out of the mat. "Yes," he 
grinned, "you're you all right. I’ve been 
scared stiff you might turn out to be someone 
else." 

She was able to gasp then, "Where are 
they? I knew, I always knew a rescue would 
come." 

Hank said, like the story of the N. W. 
Mountie who went to capture an Indian . 
tribe, "I'm it." 
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The girl said, “Oh!” and for a moment 
she sagged in his arms. 

“And Moung Tha-Dun here,” Hank to- 
taled up his force. “A plenty good man, 
ex of Merrill’s crowd.” 


32 then а man came running, shoving 
£X through the gawping villagers. This 
one was as poor as all the rest of them; he 
had no shoes and his coat was a Yunnàn 
double-breasted blouse of cotton. But he had 
a broad-bladed two-handed Yunnan dah and 
he crowded belligerently close. Hank could 
smell the rank odor of the butter with which 
he greased his coat to make it mist proof. 

Hank almost made the crowning mistake 
of all white men. He flipped open his hol- 
ster and half drew his pistol. Moung Tha- 
Dun's Ta chatter saved him from disaster. 

“A shooting here, Thakin, will be mad- 
ness; for some guns have found their way up 
here, too.” 

The man with the dah demanded ag- 
gressively, “Why have you come so far 
amongst us, White Man?” 


So it was not going to be easy. The man. 


should have addressed a sahib as, Thakin. 
White Man, meant that the power of pres- 
tige that used to dominate the Asiatic 
brother had worn very thin. Hank said posi- 
tively: 

"I have come to fetch my woman." 

Тһе Mongolian minds of the crowd 
quickly turned to devious evasion. “We are 
a people here who obey the rules ordered by 
the Yunnan Saw-Bwa at Cheng-Huang who 
made an agreement with the white men in a 
writing about those who flew over our 
mountains; for if we did not obey, his sol- 
diers would come and burn up our crops. 
But many women stealers come with lies and 
no orders. If we should give this woman up 
and later would come an order for her, we 
would be held responsible. How do we 
know whose is this woman?" 

"Ask her." Hank gambled. 

She clung to him and hid her frightened 
face in the beard. "Yes! Yes, a thousand 
yesses! " 

The crowd smiled obliquely. "A white 
woman could say so just because he happens 
to be a white man." 

Hank gambled again. "She has my picture 
in her pocket over her heart." 

She did not have it there; though it had 


fondly been there when she had parachuted 
from that lost flight to Chungking to be a 
bride. She had it in her hut. She went dubi- 
ously slowly to get it. The photograph was 
a bit worn, but recognizable. 

"The louse!" exploded from Hank. The 
girl stared at him; and then the picture was 
snatched from her hand by the rival with 
the two-handed sword. He looked at it. The 
crowd crowded in to look at it. Their eyes 
were uncomprehending; they could tell it 
wasn't a horse and probably not a bird; it 
was definitely a man; it could be this one. 
But then again, it might not. Who could 
tell? Some of the voices began to murmur, 
"If now he has an authority from the Saw- 
Bwa—" 

Hank made the other white man mistake 
of taking for granted an authority over a 
lesser race. "Whosoever's woman she may 
be, she is a white one, Why did you not 
immediately bring her in instead of holding 
her prisoner?" 

Minds as oblique as their eyes had their 
answer. "The price offered was insufficient 
for so long and so dangerous a journey. But 
she was never held a prisoner; she was free 
to go." 

The girl sobbed close to Hank's protec- 
tion. "I wasn't, I wasn't—I mean, I was, 
but I couldn't. Not alone. And they 
wouldn't furnish guides, food, nothing. I 
tried, but the first next village brought me 
back; they said I—I belonged to my finders. 

And I could never find out anything about 
any of the rest of the plane's crew; and— 
and then they gambled for me an it's only 
because their women seem to be not entirely 
slaves that—" She shuddered as confidently 
close as though the photograph had really 
been Hank's. 

Hank extended his mistake of taking au- 
thority for granted. "Very well, І am now 
here to take this white girl away according 
to the agreement that the Saw-Bwa of Yun- 
nan signed on a paper with the white men." 

The sword man very deliberately agreed 
with Hank's earlier assumption that Jap in- 
fluence had not reached this far into isola- 
tion to establish the superiority of the yellow 
tace; and he added to it that neither had 
white-man influence so done. 

“There is no longer any paper,” his voice 
growled like a dog's seeing a prize bone en- 
dangered, “It is all finished. The Saw-Bwa 
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is free from that agreement. There are no 
longer any white men. Our people return to 
our own ways of living." 

His growl communicated itself to the 
crowd that had smoldered through the years 
of foreign interference. Hank's eyes nar- 
rowed warily; his arm tensed round the girl 
as he gauged the thin possibilities of fight- 
ing through. It was Moung Tha-Dun's voice 
that crackled into the electric air. 

"Your own way has always been to settle 
dispute by panchayet, by decision of five 
elders selected by both sides." 

The sword man looked around іп hot 
challenge. But heads nodded; particularly 
the older ones who saw opportunity to up- 
hold the old traditions. 


HAS let a tight breath go. There was 

hope in a panchayet. "For my side," he 
said quickly. “І choose that rice merchant," 
and he asked the girl, "and who else?" 

For the first time the fear went out of her 
eyes. "Oh, clever! That was smart of you; 
he's the influential rival. And then we'll 
take that old man with the little boy; he's 
been decent." 

The other rival sullenly picked out two 
men; the village head man would make the 
deciding fifth. 

"АП right then," Hank was still in con- 
trol. "Let them sit aside and confer." He 
drew the girl to the narrow log bench before 
her hut. "Keep the ІГІ old chin up. We'll 
pull out of this." 

'Then at last she had time to ask him, 
"Who are you? You knew Joe's picture. 
Why isn't he here with you?" 

Hank swallowed down at least three ex- 
planations and finally the best he could offer 
was, “Joe’ll tell you when we get back 
home. What about the rest of your crowd? 
You say you could find out nothing. They 
were never brought in either." 

"I don't know. Тһе plane was lost in 
frightful fog. I think the pilot was afraid of 
crashing a mountain somewhere. They made 
me jump first. I came down in a rice paddy. 
Some other people found me first; but then 
these came along and said it was their paddy 
and they fought with knives; and then this 
village brought me here and—and they—" 
She shivered. "But the women have insisted 
we have a right to choose." 

Hank grunted. “Yeh, it’s the Yunnan 
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tradition; same as Burmese. And they'll de- 
cide about us according to panchayet.” 

It was by tradition, too, that the council 
of elders was ruled. They did not have much 
to decide. The head man, with all the sol- 
emnity of a foreman of jurors, announced 
their simple code of the hills. 

“It is our tradition that when two men 
desire a woman they fight for het! 7 

In a civilized community such an an- 
nouncement would have fallen like a bomb- 
shell with its aftermath of stunned silence. 
Here there was a silence, not stunned, but 
speculative, while flat yellow faces looked at 
each other, at their scowling swordsman, at 
the fierce-bearded stranger. 

'The silence was shattered by the bes 
and cackle of Moung Tha-Dun who crow 
aloud: 

“This, Thakin Moung-Sterr, for one who 
has learned all the methods of fighting with 
the Marauders of Merrill, is a gift from 
favorable gods." 

Тһе girl clutched at Hank's arm, her eyes 
full of the fear again. "No, Mr.—I don't 
know who you are; but don't do it. That 
man has terrorized the whole neighbor- 
hood." 

The man was gtinning, his upturned 
brows making him look like a print of a 
Japanese shogun, and he twirled his two- 
handed weapon in the deft patterns of a 
drum majorette. He was not nearly as tall 
as Hank, but as chunky as one of his own 
oaks and bulging with confidence. 

Hank scowled at him, not with ferocity, 
with disgust over a distasteful job. "My 
God!" he said. "A duel over a woman! 
They're plumb medieval" He pushed the 
girl away. "Easier to fight one man and 
maybe win free'n to try and fight through 
the whole village and sure lose. Better if I 
don't have to kill him; depending on how 
good he is. All right, you mountain idiots, 
give me a Sword—or a knife or a stick or 
something." 

Moung Tha-Dun already had it, a com- 
mandeered dab; not as long or as heavy as 
the fighting champion's, a cultivator's tool, 
but of the same universal design. 

Тһе crowd moved away to make space, 
exactly as in the old days a crowd did for a 
duel; and exactly as a duelist might have a 
dagger but it would be gross treachery. to 
use it, these men with their hard and fast 
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adherence to a medieval code made no refer- 
ence to Hank's pistol. 

But they made clucking noises of amaze- 
ment and pity at Hank's unorthodox style. 
He held his weapon, not with two joined 
hands for devastating swipes, but with one 
hand at hilt and one at tip of the blade. It 
was one of the more efficient defenses taught 
to the Marauders in their intensive training. 

The warrior laughed a confident promise 
to his friends and stepped in with a two- 
handed swipe at Hank’s waistline that 
would have hewn him in two. Hank, one 
hand high and the other low, warded its 
force easily; he slid the upper hand down 
the hilt to the blade and rapped the hilt 
smartly across the man's face. The blow 
must have broken the man's nose, for it 
gushed blood. 

Moung Tha-Dun whooped. “Amma-lé, 
Thakin Moung-Sterr! You cannot afford to 
play with this man." 

Hank grunted, "It may let some of that 
silly courage out." He could just as easily 
have made the stroke with the blade end. 
IA dead man leaves vengeful relatives." 

HE warrior's courage might well have 

been silly, but it was courage. He sniffled 
and choked and gurgled but he rushed in 
again with a swipe to try to cleave this un- 
orthodox white man from crown to brisket. 

Hank slid it off wide handed as before. 
He growled. "Damn the fool. Ill have 
to hospitalize him." 

The warrior was wary now. Не circled 
and found his opportunity to try the next 
orthodox attack, at his opponent's knees. 

Hank took it this time, both hands on the 
hilt and he jerked the blade up at the man's 
hands, It ripped across the lower knuckles, 
over the upper hand and deep into the fore- 
arm. The murderous sword dropped to the 
ground. The crowd yelped its astonishment 
louder than did their champion, who stared 
dully at his wound before he clapped the 
less-hurt hand over the gash. 

Hank ‘dropped his. own weapon. Не 
grumbled, “I suppose you clowns know not 
a damn thing about a tourniquet.” Uncere- 
moniously he snatched the rag of turban 
from the nearest gawping villager; he rolled 
a pebble in it and knotted it over the spout- 
ing artery, Then he went to the girl and 


took her two hands away from over her eyes. 

"Guess we'll be able to go now—if their 
thin taste of a couple years civilized warfare 
no ruined these people about their decent 
code.” i 

The girl shivered close again. “Who are 
you?" she wondered once more, “Galahad?” 

"Naw," Hank growled. "Just a Yank." 
And he let his growl extend over the crowd, 
for the first time deliberately ferociously, 
monstrously out of his. beard that positively 
bristled. "And if any white man should ever 
happen along here again, don't you lugs let 
yourselves forget he's the boss." And he 
had a war indemnity to add to it. "And 
we'll need food to start us away; make it 
eggs, some rice and chickens—and a man to 
catry them; and yes, a runner to the next vil- 
lage to tell "ет we'll need a hut for over- 
night." То the girl he explained а 
topography about which she, out of a plane, 
knew nothing, "We've got a stiff month's 
hike ahead of us before we can get to any- 
thing as modern as a bullock cart." 

It was towards the end of the month that 
the girl said, "Hank, you won't talk 
about Joe; but tell me just one thing about 
him: when you came away was he well? I 
mean, not wounded, horribly crippled or 
something?" 

"No," said Hank, "he was okay. He'll 
tell you all about himself when you meet 
him." 

And when the hike came to an end she 
said suddenly out of a thoughtfulness of 
days, "You know, Hank, I don't think I par- 
ticularly want to meet him." 

And when even the bullock cart extension 
of the hike came to its weary end and they 
were at Yaw-Pein where safety was assured 
and there was as much of civilization as а 
bamboo and daub native hotel, she said: 

" At last you can get yourself a shave and 
become human; and d'you know, Hank 
Moung-Sterr, I think that, as a human, a 
girl could like you." 

Hank snatched her close and covered her 
face with the gruesome beard. She gasped, 
“Oo-oof!” and then she said, “Almost even 
with the beard—if she had to, if there was 
no escape.” 

Hank grinned like an ogre. "There isn't," 
he said. “There wasn't since I first saw your 
picture." 
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And to Think No-Shirt Had Been Advised io Go Back 
to Dog Mushing 


Рп/свім FATHER MCGEE 
By FRANK RICHARDSON PIERCE 


E AND Steve Brenner, a Civil 

Aeronautics Board man, are in 

my plane, Claim Jumper, ele- 

vation five thousand feet, visi- 

bility one inch in every direc- 
tion, "Get out of this ice fog, McGee," he 
orders. "The first thing you know your 
plane will ice up and start losing altitude, I 
get into the damnedest messes in my line of 
work.” 

I start to say something witty, but change 
my mind, I’ve got an idear the invisible 
world isn’t where I think it is. The gauges 
indicate I'm flying upside down. I can't be- 
lieve it, bécause I’m not fool enough to try 
stunt flying. In fact, my only reason for 
being up today is to prove to Steve Brenner 
that I should be granted a license to fly 
passengers in а pinch. 

Suddenly it clears, and sure enough some- 


thing is wrong. Either Mount McKinley's , 
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20,300 feet are upside down, or the Claim 
Jumper is. Things start falling out of my 
pockets, and some of the ice particles left 
on the plane floor by our mukluks shift to 
the ceiling. 

I do my stuff, and Mount McKinley turns 
back onto its base, and the ice clouds get 
above us once more. "I've had strange 
flights in my line of work testing pilots," 
Steve Brenner says, "but an hour in the air 
with you has duplicated my lifetime experi- 
ences. Just why do you want to fly a plane 
in the first place? The particular form of 
death you are now flirting with, No-Shirt, is 
messy at best. If you are found, chances are 
plane fragments and you are all mixed up. 
The best undertaker in the world can’t make 
you look natural, You are in the twilight of 
your life, you've had more than your share 
of thrills, why don’t you go in for the pipe 
and chimney corner?” 
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"Retiring, after the kind of life I've led," 
I answer, "is a quicker and surer form of 
death than flying in an ice fog. Besides, I'm 
now the owner of a plane and airsirip—- 
McGee Field in case you haven't heard—and 
I want both plane and airstrip to pay out." 

"] suppose you figure on flying one of the 
crack passenger transports from Anchorage 
to Seattle in time?" he says, and there's a 
kind of a sneer in his voice. 

I forgive him because he's had a bad time 
with me. "Nope," I answer, "I don't have 
any such noble ambition. That’s for guys 
like А1 Monsen and Jack Jefford, to name 
a couple. I just want the legal right to pick 
up a passenger or two in my bush-flying 
operations. I don't even expect to make 
much money a lot of the time, because most 
of my old friends are dead broke." 

He nods. He knows how it is with bush 
ге If they see some old cuss who is 

usted and who is going their way, they tell 
him to stow his pack and self aboard the 
plane. Sometimes the miner strikes it rich 
later on, and pays up his back fare, but 
mostly it turns out to be a free ride. 

I've passed the physical tests and the doc- 
tor has told me I'm a damned good man for 
the shape I'm in. Now I want to legally fly 
an occasional passenger. But everything is 
going wrong. You know how it is, things 
are bad for weeks, then get worse. It was 
bad enough for me to look down on Anchor- 
age and discover that I was flying backwards. 
How did I know there was а hundred-and- 
thirty-mile-an-hour gale at the seven-thou- 
sand-foot elevation, and me with a plane 
doing ninety miles an hour? I was going to 
ask him that, but I thought just in time, be- 
cause he would have reminded me I should 
"d checked on the weather before taking 
off. 

First, flying backwards, then flying upside 
down was about enough for one day. "I 
can't pass you, No-Shirt,” he says. “I doubt 
if you'll ever be given a license to fly passen- 
gers. You might as well give up the idea 
and go back to dog mushing." He draws a 
deep breath. "Now let's see if you can set 
her down on Merrill Field. And don't land 
with the wind." 

"It's going to be а hell of a Thanksgiving 
for me," I tell him. "I had it all figgered 
out—lI'd pass the tests and have something 
to be thankful for. Also. this was going to 


be the first Thanksgiving in several years 
where I sat down to a turkey dinner." 

"What's been wrong?" 

"There was a war on, in case you haven't 
heard," I answer bitingly. "And somehow, 
where I was, turkey in any form—wasn’t. 
This year all hell and high water ain't going 
to keep me from a turkey dinner. Why? 
Because I'm flying a load of turkeys from 
Anchorage to Placer Lake, so even if I'm 
forced down, ГІ have turkey within reach." 

"That's playing it safe,” he says. “I, too, 
have missed three "Thanksgiving dinners. 
I'm playing it safe, too. I'm having dinner 
with friends in Cold Deck." 

“There’s one more question," I tell him. 
"In an emergency I flew my pardner, Bull- 
dozer Craig, through a canyon—" 

“Му God!” he groans. “Through a can- 
yon? You?” 

“Yeah, me,” I snap. “What I want to 
know is, can I fly a man in?” 

“No-Shirt,” he answers, “you are a rea- 
sonable man. You've seen the best pilots in 
the Arctic in action. You've flown with 
them, You know what they can do, and 
what they can’t do. Now, in view of all 
that, don’t you honestly believe that you 
shouldn’t even fly yourself in view of the 
performance you've given me today?" 

"Show me a man who can fly upside down 
as well as backwards," I answer with dig- 
nity, "and ГИ show you a pilot.” And on 
this loving note I try landing at Merrill 
Field. 

“ГИ tell you right now—” he starts to 
say, then braces himself, protecting his face 
and head with a sleeping bag. 

As I circle low for a landing, I can see 
preparations have been made for my return. 
Тһе meat wagon—or the ambulance as it is 
politely called—is standing by. The fire 
truck is ready. All it needs to complete the 
picture is a cuss with a coal shovel ready to 
scoop up the remains. 

Most of the CAA gang is standing at the 
nearest window. I get a quick glimpse of 
Bob Jackson, Jack Jefford, Bill Hanson and 
some of the others, then the tower man is 
saying, "You realize you've lost a ski!” 

“We've lost a ski, Steve,” I tell Brenner. 

He groans, “That does it!” 

"I wonder when and where we lost it?" I 
mutter. "Skis cost money. The take-off was 
rough, maybe I knocked it loose, then the air 
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pressure tore it clear.” He starts to say 
something, So far everything he’s said is 
something that I don't want to hear, so I 
tilt her a little, the remaining ski kisses the 
airstrip snow, we wobble, slow down to a 
crawl then skid to a stop. "There!" I ex- 
claim. "That proves I can land a plane. It 
proves I'm ак 

"Calm?" he yells. "You're pop-eyed right 
now, and I can see your pulse beating at your 
temple and neck. Your heart is racing so 
fast and so hard your shirt is fluttering like 
a flag in a stiff breeze." 

А repair crew comes out and drags Claim 
Jumper to the hangar. For a minute I think 
Brenner is going to kiss the administration 
building, he's so damned glad to find he's 
once more on the ground, all in one piece, 
and capable of walking. 

“TIl practice some more,” I tell him, "and 
take another examination." 

“And when that day comes," he answers, 
"Ill be on my vacation thousands of miles 
from Merrill Field." 


I HANG around Anchorage while the 
plane is being fitted with a new ski. In 
the meantime a ship from Seattle has landed 
a load of turkeys and everything else that 
goes with a Thanksgiving dinner, The 
Alaska Railroad brings the turks from Sew- 
ard to Anchorage and I’m on hand with a 
truck. The weather's good, and I want to 
take off for Placer Lake where a lot of my 
old friends are drooling for a Thanksgiving 
dinner. 

Bulldozer helps me load the stuff into the 
plane. 

"No-Shirt," he says, "you've got quite 
an estate, what with stock in mines, fish can- 
neries, logging camps and so on. We are 
pardners, so I'm involved, too. Have you 
made out your will? Oh, you have. Well, 
have you fixed it so I can keep things going 
until your heirs are through quarreling over 
your estate?" 

"Yeah, I got that all fixed," I answer, 
"but why are you all steamed up over my 
funeral?" 

"Because when an old goat like you 
sprouts wings, the funeral can't be far off," 
he answers, "If you was a cold-blooded cuss 
you prob'ly wouldn't get into trouble. But 
somebody will come along with a hard-luck 
story, or they'll get hurt and you'll try to fly 


'em to.a hospital with the odds ail against 
you, and then it'll happen." 

I could get mad over what he said, ordi- 
narily, but he is worried so I don't cuss him 
out, but give him a slap on the shoulder and 
say something about living until they hang 
me. 

“What’s your flight plan?” he asks. 

"Take off from here; fly to Snow Pass 
which happens to be clear for a change; then 
go on to Placer Lake if I can," I answer. “If 
it looks bad in that country, I'll set down on 
McGee Field and spend the night." 

"When'll you come back to Anchorage?” 

“ГІ be too full Thanksgiving to think of 
flying," I answer. "The next day ГІ be 
drowsy from eating so much turkey and rich 
food the day before that I won't feel like 
flying. Saturday I'll visit some more with 
my old-timer friends. Hmmmm. ГІ show 
up here Sunday—W. P." If you've ever 
lived in Alaska you know that W. P. 
stamped on freight means that it will be 
landed, Weather Permitting. 

I shake hands, board the plane and con- 
tact the tower asking permission to take off. 
"It's a fool thing to do, McGee," he an- 
swers, "but I can't stop you. Okay. And— 
good luck." 

As I take off, Bulldozer has a last-look-at- 
the-remains expression on his face. It’s a 
fine day, and at five thousand feet I get a 
tail wind that boosts the plane along another 
fifty miles an hour, Frozen country rolls 
under my wings, low mountain peaks lift up 
and seem to snap at my skis. I've learned by 
this time that they just Jook as if they were 
going to smack the plane. Snow Pass, look- 
ing like a break in surf rolling over a white 
beach, comes over the horizon. I can see 
clouds are beginning to form, and I've а 
hunch my cinch flying is going to end. I 
open up the throttle and by the time I get 
there, the clouds have settled down on the 
mountains. Hunks of clouds that look as if 
they had broken off from the main body, 
tumble about in the pass. 

Each time I go into one I hope it ain’t too 
far to the other side. I sorta hold my breath, 
then out I pop into clear air. I dodge some 
of the smaller ones, but dodging the big 
ones takes you too close to the sheer walls 
of the pass. 

The plane pitches and tosses, because the 
warm moist air from the Pacific is tangling 
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with the sub-zero air from the tundra coun- 
try and Arctic. That's why flying weather in 
Alaska can be the world's worst at times. 

Suddenly I'm through and at first it looks 
as if the whole world below is covered with 
a deep snowfall, then I realize it is a ground 
fog. In three hundred miles of flying, it 
doesn't get any better. I call Placer Lake, 
trying to make it sound like an experienced 
pilot calling, but I forget some of the words. 

"Claim Jumper calling Placer Lake. Claim 
Jumper calling Placer Lake. Come in Placer 
Lake. This is No-Shirt McGee calling Placer 
Lake. Where in hell are you, Placer Lake?" 

"This is NC-Fourteen, Jack Jefford pilot, 
cutting in. Clean up your language, No- 
Shirt. You said a bad word. Over." 

"Go to hell, Jefford. Over!” 

“Another naughty word, No-Shirt. Over! 
Be careful or the Federal Communications 
lads will get after you.” 

"No-Shirt McGee to Jack Jefford —Roger! 
Come in Placer Lake. Come in Placer Lake." 


LACER LAKE doesn't come in until a 
half-hour later, and by that time а 
mountain peak tells me I'm over the camp. 
Then a friend, Clean-Up Joe, who operates 
а ham station, comes in. "What's the 
weather like?" I ask. 
"Ceiling and visibility both zero, No- 
Shirt," he answers. “Ап ice fog." 
5 "I got your Thanksgiving turkeys,” I tell 
im. 


"Push 'em out and let 'em fly down," he 
suggests. "We'll get 'em." 

"No dice on that, Clean-Up," I answer. 
"They're frozen. It'll be like dropping 
twenty-pound bombs." 

“Well, your mouths are watering, and 
you're a hero if you can land those turks, but 
there isn't a breath of air stirring down here, 
which means it isn't going to blow away for 
hours," he answers. 

"It can't be more'n two hundred feet 
thick," I tell him, "if that." 

"If you can't see the ground, you can't 
land," he says. 

"I know that, but I can shove the stuff out 
the window," I answer. 

He fairly screamed, "Don't do that! There 
are malemute and husky dogs all over the 
place. They'll beat us to the turkeys. Think 
of something, No-Shirt. You're supposed 
to be smart when the chips аге down." 


"If I could think of some way of landing, 
I'd do it," I answer. At that particular mo- 
ment he tells me I'm right over the camp, 
then I spot something. lt isn't much in the 
way of size, but it's an irregular piece of red 
just above the fog. Then I notice a patch 
of blue—it's the tip of a flag hanging limply 
from the flagpole top. Then I remember 
Placer Lake once boasted that it had the 
tallest flagpole in Alaska. You know how 
it is, every town gets a chamber of com- 
merce, and has to boast about something. 

I bank fast and go into a tight spiral, with 
the pole in the center, and as fast as I can 
pick up turkeys, I shove 'em out the window. 
“Turkeys away," I yell, "Keep away from 
the flagpole if you don't want to get killed. 
I'm shoving out bundles of stuff that goes 
with the turkeys." Pretty soon there's one 
bundle and one turkey left. I'm just about 
ready to heave it out when I have a flash of 
intelligence. This is the year that I, No- 
Shirt McGee, rate a turkey dinner. I keep it. 
No telling where I'll set down this plane. 

“Okay,” I tell Clean-Up Joe, "you'll find 
your Thanksgiving dinners mostly within 
two hundred yards of the flagpole. If any 
are missing, look on the schoolhouse roof. 
Let me know how things turn out.” 


He minutes later he reports back, "You 
should see what's going on down here, 
McGee. It's worse than a gold stampede— 
everybody trying to locate a turkey and file a 
location notice on the bird. Sled dogs have 
picked up a few and are being run to death 
by other dogs and human beings. How're 
things with you?" 

"Getting worse," I answer, "This plane 
isn't сена with sky hooks and I've got 
to set her down pretty soon." 

“Well, No-Shirt," he says, "you've sure 
been a Pilgrim Father to us. Pilgrim Father 
McGee, they calls him in the Placer Lake 
country." 

About that time, Clarke Gill, another ham 
operator comes in. "I've got five hundred 
feet of ceiling and visibility here at Marcus 
Lake. I’m fifty miles northeast of Placer 
Lake." 

I get a bearing on a mountain peak and 
head northeast. Thirty-five miles out I sud- 
denly see a hole in the clouds. Well, a hole 
in the hand is worth two in a bush, and 
down I go. I'm оп my way down when Gill 
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calis and says, "Sorry, McGee, I'm socked 
in again.” 

"Im landing," I answer. The skis clear 
a hundred-foot ridge covered with timber, 
then skim over a small lake that's prob'ly 
frozen down to the gravel. As I land, it 
starts snowing again, I let the world know 
I've set her down safely in case anyone gives 
a hang. 


І WISH Steve Brenner could've seen that 
landing. It was perfect, and you can't 
do any better'n that. I open up thermos 
seals and eat a hot meal, which is enough 
to make old sourdoughs turn over in their 
graves. It looks as if I'm here for the night, 
so I walk around the plane and size up con- 
ditions. 

There's a lazy breeze blowing, which can 
get plenty strong without half trying once 
the warm air from the Pacific gets into a 
good brawl with the Interior air. I break 
out ropes, cut toggles in the ice, and make 
the plane secure. I spread my sleeping 
bag on the plane floor and am just about 
to crawl in when I hear а rope go twang. 
The vibration goes through the plane, and I 
take a quick look out. 

А big dog wolf has evidently heard of 
Thanksgiving. He's trying to chew up a 
sealskin line I’ve used for a rope. I open the 
door and let out a whoop. He vanishes like 
a feather in a fog, but a few minutes later 
he's back again. А couple of pardners are 
with him, and they squat down, sniffing and 
sizing things up. It is then I remember I'd 
taken out my thirty-thirty rifle and cartridge 
belt because I wanted every ounce of payload 
to go into turkeys, and fuel. I turn on the 
landing lights and the wolves look startled 
and backed off, but pretty soon they're back 
again, slowly circling the plane. I switch off 
the lights to save wear and tear on the bat- 
tery. As soon as my eyes get used to things, 
I see them skulking about again. 

Now it's a lead pipe cinch that a man can't 
outlast a, pack of wolves unless he's got 
poison or a gun. They just squat and wait 
until the man weakens and falls asleep. I'm 
liable to be grounded here for several days. 
During that time they'll chew up some of 
the tail surfaces at least, and possibly jimmy 
up some of the control gear. 

I call the nearest weather office and get a 
report on things. There's а hundred-mile 


wind at fourteen thousand feet, and it's 
blowing straight toward McGee Field, 
where there's a fuel cache, plenty of build- 
ings and a cookhouse left by the army. Of 
course, I may run out of fuel before I get 
there. I may have to parachute out and lose 
my plane, but it's better than ending vp asa 
Thanksgiving dinner for a wolf pack. A 
man in his right mind don’t want his white 
meat going to wolves. 

I start the motor and then remember the 
plane's anchored down, I’ve got to go out 
and cut the ropes. As I step out, a big dog 
wolf stops, turns and pricks up his ears. He 
looks at me the way a kid does when he sees 
his mother coming with a plate of ice cream. 
I clamber back in, gun the motor, then race 
out, knife in hand. The pack's retreated for 
a few seconds. I hack away desperately at 
the rope. That knife is supposed to be sharp, 
but it seems ages before one line gives, and 
by that time, the big dog wolf is plainly 
saying, "Boys, it's in the bag." 

I get back in and gun the motor again, 
sending them scampering—and using up 
some of my precious fuel. I cut the other 
line, climb back and take off. Well, Ive 
burned my bridges for sure. No turning 
back now. I report myself aloft and some 
cuss comes back, "McGee, are you crazy? 
Why didn't you stay on the ground on a 
night like this? Everything is socked in." 

"Everything but the wolves," I answer. 

рако Joe to Pilgrim Father McGee, 
we found all of your packages. You have 
assured us of a bountiful Thanksgiving. 
Over." 

"Roger, and nuts to you, Joe. Over!" 

I watch my altitude and pretty soon I'm 
up amongst the stars, with the peaks looking 
like silver that needs polishing. I'd never 
know it, but there's a hundred-mile wind 
whipping me along, and I throttle down to 
a little over stalling speed and save fuel. 
When I spot the mountain near McGee 
Field I go down fast. I level off at two 
thousand feet and take a look-see. Nothing 
but fog. 

At a thousand feet, I hesitate, There 
are plenty of rocks in the clouds hereabouts 
and I hope I’ve made enough allowance to 
miss 'em. 

Suddenly the plane bucks, then drops, 
bucks and drops again. I remember there is 
rough air over the river canyon. I'm won- 
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dering whether to go lower, when an air 
pocket decides the question, "There's the 
canyon below me. Now I know that canyon 
and I cut down the speed, dropping steadily 
between the walls. It's а good thing Steve 
Brenner isn't along, ог he'd go nuts. Pretty 
soon my skis are kissing the river ice, and 
Га be kissing it, too, only I have to stay at 
the controls. The rest of the way is just a 
matter of taxiing upstream to McGee Field. 
There isn't much fuel left when I climb out, 
open the hangar doors, and put Claim 
Jumper to bed. I pick up the packages con- 
taining the turkey and fixings and make my 
way to what used to be the post commander's 
cottage. І get a fire going, then I go over to 
the radio building, start the generators and 
report myself aground. That done, I make 
myself а cup of coffee and turn in. 

I feel pretty good, even if I am all tuck- 
ered out. For once, Thanksgiving dinner is 
in the bag. I'm on the ground, and I'm not 
going up again. The boys at Placer Lake 
have been taken care of, and McGee Airlines 
has established a reputation for delivering 
the goods. I go to sleep shedding tears over 
the poor, hungry wolves. 


I Thanksgiving morning. 

I get the oven going, put the turkey in 
the pan and when the oven's hot, shove it in, 
Now and again I break into song, because 
I've licked the jinx. Of course, I wish that 
someone was on hand to share the dinner, 
but if I turn on the radio, it'll help. 

Hours pass, I have basted the turkey reg- 


ularly, and it's beginning to take on that 
golden-brown look. I tune in the radio, 
fuss with the dials and find out if anybody's 
fool enough to be aloft in this kind of 
weather. 

Hank Galloway's voice comes in. He's 


made a mercy flight, left а doctor and nurse 
at the Dunlap mine and is on his way back 
to Anchorage. Everything is socked in and 
his fuel supply is running low. I know ex- 
actly how he feels, so 1 cut in. “McGee 
Field calling Hank Galloway! McGee Field 
calling Hank Galloway! Over." 

"Hank Galloway answering—" 

"It's gusty here at McGee Field," I inter- 
rupt, "but there are periods when the visi- 
bility is several hundred feet, and you get 
three or four hundred feet of ceiling. Again, 
she's socked in plenty. Over." 

"Roger! Any old port in a storm," Hank 
Galloway answers, Tell me when I'm over- 
head. Over." 

"Roger on that, Hank. I'll get the beam 
going. Over." 

That old bucket of bolts that he's flying 
must be fighting headwinds and ice because 
two hours pass before he's above McGee 
Field. Тһе visibility and ceiling are zero. 
Suddenly I ask, “Hey, have you got skis or 
wheels?” 

“Wheels,” he answers. 

"Stay where you are,” I yell. "You'll 
wreck her sure in the snow. It’s pretty deep 
in the drifts. I'll break out the bulldozer.” 

Then it is, I wish Bulldozer Craig was 
along. I get the bulldozer going and start 
pasting the snow away from a strip that 

eads into the wind, Back and forth I go, 
with the bulldozer wide open and the snow 
flying. Each time I complete a strip I dash 
to the station and ask him how his gasoline 
is holding out. 

"She's almost burned up," he answers. 
"Have you heard me?" 

"Yeah, you've been overhead three, four 
times,” I answer. "But there's no visibility.” 

I finish the job, put half oil drums on 
each corner, fill 'em with waste and oil, and 
touch ‘em off. “I’ve done all I can,” I report 
to him. 

I get no answer, and the next instant I 
instinctively duck my head. His DC3 is just 
clearing the roof. I run outside in time to 
see him set her down on one wheel, then the 
other hits and the wings wobble. The plane 
uses up three quarters of my strip, then 
piles into а snowdrift at the edge. Г al- 
ready driving the little fire truck hell bent 
for election. As the plane starts to blaze, I 
cut loose. The fire goes out even before it’s 
well started, I race to the door. It is jammed, 
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I open it with a bar and look inside. Steve 
Brenner, a goofy expression on his face, and 
a lump on his head, is coming slowly toward 
me. 
He's out on his feet. А couple of men 
are sprawled on the floor, and Galloway, 
bleeding badly, is slumped over the wheel. 

One of the men on the floor yells, “Honor 
your pardners! Lady on the left!” He's 
got the idear he's at a squaw dance, and I 
recognize his voice, Slim Martin. I just hope 
he don’t wander off in his dazed condition 
because he’s showing signs of getting onto 
his feet. 


I LOOSEN Galloway’s safety-belt and then 

start pulling him out of his seat. If 
you've ever been up front in a DC3 you 
know how many different things there are to 
tangle up a limp man's feet. I ain't the man 
I used to be, and he's a hundred-and-eighty 
pounder. By the time I get him down near 
the door I'm tuckered out. 

"Gents salute! Ladies salute! Let her go, 
lickity-scoot," Slim Martin yells. 

While Im giving Galloway first aid; 
Steve Brenner comes out of the fog. "My 
arms are in bad pine he says, "torn liga- 
ments, I guess. Galloway's in shock, eh?" 

"Yes," I answer. 

I make him comfortable on a sleeping 
bag, cover him with a second bag, then look 
after the other passengers. Slim Martin has 
stopped calling square dances and is com- 
plaining about a headache. He'll be okay in 
a few hours. 

"How'd all this happen?" I ask Brenner. 

"I was making an inspection," Steve an- 
swers. "Anchorage was clear so we took off. 
А motor quit and we returned to the starting 
point. It was socked in. We limped around, 
waiting for a chance to set her down. In 
the meantime the motor started turning over 
again, with an occasional miss. We got you 
on the radio, much to our surprise, and de- 
cided to set down here if we could. Say, I 
don't like Galloway's condition. He's in 
really bad shape. He should be in a hospi- 
tal," He looks at the weather. "No chance 


of flying a doctor here. Alaskan doctors take ` 


too many chances as it is." 

“ГИ agree with you-on that," I say, "but 
what's the matter with flying Galloway to 
Anchorage?" 

"No pilot. I can't fly a plane with my 


arms in bad shape. Galloway is uncon- 
scious—" 

"What's the matter with Pilgrim Father 
McGee?" I ask. 

"No dice, brother—no dice," he answers. 
"Chances are we'd arrive upside down, and 
I'd be in shock, also." 

At that instant Slim Martin bellows, "Mc- 
Gee, your joint is on fire! " 

I boil from the plane and start legging it 
for the cottage. Smoke is coming from the 
kitchen window. "I've got the plane's fire 
extinguisher," Slim says. 

“We won't need it,” I answer. "It's only 


“ту Thanksgiving dinner burning up. Just 


before you fellows arrived I turned up the 
oven, then forgot about it." 

I grab a couple of towels, yank open the 
oven door, and smoke pours out in clouds. 
"Open up doors and windows," I yell, then 
reach in and haul out the turkey. 

Well, it's wearing widows’ weeds—black 
all over. 

"Twenty pounds of charcoal" Slim 
moans. "What a horrible end for a gob- 
bler." He pokes at the turkey with a fork, 
and a slab of charcoal falls off. It could 
just as well been a hunk of golden-brown 
breast. The breast-bone is exposed. It's so 
dry it wouldn't even add flavor to turkey 
soup. "I guess you don't eat no Thanks- 
giving dinner this year, No-Shirt," he sadly 
observes. z 

"I'm in a rut, Slim," I answer, "It's that 
way every Thanksgiving, it seems like." 


WE GO back to the plane and wonder 
whether or not to move Galloway. “I 
guess you'd better take him to the cottage," 
Brenner finally says. "I'd hoped he'd regain 
consciousness so we could get a line on his 
injuries. But he can't stay here." 

It's a slow business shifting him onto the 
stretcher, and keeping him warm at the same 
time. I leave him with Brenner and Martin, 
and slip down to the hangar. I fill the fuel 
and oil tanks, because I've a hunch McGee 
is going to make a mercy flight. 

Back at the cottage І can see that Brenner 
is wrestling with a mighty problem. You 
might even call it a noble problem shall he 
risk one more flight with Birdman McGee? 

It's a long struggle, but Galloway's con- 
dition decides it. "Better oil and gas the 
Claim Jumper." 
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“She’s all set,” I answer. “All I have to 
do is warm up the motor.” 

He draws a deep breath, takes another 
look at Galloway and says, “Warm her up, 
Mister.” 

I taxi Claim Jumper to the point nearest 
the cottage and we put Galloway aboard. 
“Better cut down the load,” Brenner sug- 
gests, and the others agree to stay at McGee 
Field and eat spam left by the army for their 
Thanksgiving dinner. 

Brenner is wearing his poker face when 
we take off. Almost as soon as the skis lift, 
we're in an ice fog. I climb upstairs. The 
short day is almost ended. The sun's below 
the horizon to the south, and only the high- 
est peaks are touched with sunlight. 

It's snowing at Anchorage—great big, 
swirling flakes. Looking down I can see the 
electric signs that look as if they are hidden 
behind layers of cheesecloth, then there’s 
the Merrill Field lights, and the tower man 
telling me to come in. 1 look at Brenner. 
He has a beaten expression, mixed with 
resignation, as if he’s thinking, “If McGee 
lands upside down, it won't make things any 
worse.” 

He doesn’t look at the swirling snow, nor 
at me. He just sits there, hands in his lap. 
A flurry blots out the strip, then I see the 
lights again, quite а ways ahead. I clear the 
edge of the strip and set her down, gun the 
motor a few times, and glide to within a 
hundred feet of a waiting ambulance. 

The ambulance boys take care of Gallo- 
way, and Brenner goes along with them to 
get his arm and shoulder muscles taped up. 
I put the plane to bed and take a cab to the 
Westward Hotel. Bulldozer is setting in the 
lobby with that stuffed look a man has who 
has filled himself with turkey, then added 
another plateful of the bird just because it 
tastes good. 

“What a flight," I groan, dropping into 
the chair beside kim Si there xs Jem 
left in the coffee shop?" 

“I doubt it," Bulldozer answers. "There's 
been a run оп the noble bird today. What 
become of all the turkey you flew to Placer 
Lake?" : 

“It was all landed there except one bird, 


which I burned to a crisp in the oven,” I 
answer. “Well, a man’s gotta eat some- 
thing.” I stagger into the coffee shop and 
mention turkey. The girl shakes her head 
and asks would a stack of flapjacks, ham 
and eggs, and a few spuds washed down 
with black coffee do?” 

While I'm making up my mind, the desk 
man sends for me. "You're wanted on the 
telephone," he says. 

“If its а mercy flight," I moan, "then 
I'm fresh out of mercy." I pick up the re- 
сеіуег and mutter. "Hello." 

"Mr. Brenner can't lift his hands to his 
mouth," a girl's voice says. "He wants you 
to come and feed him." 

"You can tell Mr. Brenner to go straight 
to hell,” I snap. 

"Now," she says sweetly, “is that nice? Is 
that the real No-Shirt McGee, God's gift to 
mankind speaking?” - 

"Sucker that I am," I answer, “ГІ be over 
as soon as І eat. Otherwise, І won't have 
the stren'th to feed the cuss.” 

"He's ordered for two," she answers, 
"and you can feed yourself between the 
bites that you give him." 

Well, I take a cab to his place which is 
close in. He's setting at a table that's almost 
empty. 1 take the seat beside him, and іп 
comes a fifteen-pound turkey hen. "The 
people were expecting me to dinner," he 
says. "When they heard of the emergency 
landing at McGee Field they didn't put the 
turkey in the oven. They just marked time 
until Slim Martin radioed that we'd taken 
off. Well, don’t sit there looking like a sur- 
prised coyote—carve!” 

We take our time, and when the meal’s 
finished he says, “Get a couple of cigars out 
of my pocket and light 'em." We lean back, 
puffing away, and thinking that it ain’t a bad 
world after all when he says, “By the way, 
No-Shirt, I'm convinced that you are quali- 
fied to fly passengers in an emergency. 
"You'll never be a Jack Jefford or a Fuzz 
Rogers, but—T'll take my chances with you 
any day in the week." 

Mebbe I've known better Thanksgivings 
in my years knocking around the north, but 
offhand I can't think of ‘em. 
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Six-Gun Law N LAZY 
Moon 


By W. C. TUTTLE 


I 


T WAS hot and dusty on the main 

street of Smoky Butte. Wagons and 

buckboards rattled along the street, 

men stood in groups and talked, two 

dogs, almost obscured in the dust, 
started a fight. А horse broke its tie-rope at 
a hitch-rack and tried to make a getaway on 
top of a wooden sidewalk, but broke 
through, crashed into a fence, and was deft- 
ly roped by a cowpoke. 
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Ed Young, known by everybody as "Uncle 
Ed," stood moodily on the edge of the side- 
walk, paying no attention to the action in 
the street. Uncle Ed was small, bow-legged, 
grizzled, usually grinning; but he was not 
grinning now. Men looked at Uncle Ed, 
but did not say anything. 

А man came down the sidewalk toward. 
Uncle Ed. Perhaps he would not have come 
that way, had he known that the little cow- 
man was there. This man was tall, gray- 
haired, dignified, well-dressed. Nor was. he 


grinning. In fact, he was so preoccupied 
that he never saw the old cowman, until 
Uncle Ed greeted: 

"Glad yuh came along, Judge." 

Judge Evan Marsh stopped short. 

“I—I didn't see you, Ed," he said quietly. 
"I had my mind on something else at the 
moment. Well?” 

Uncle Ed's eyes narrowed. "Somethin' 
else, eh?" he said. "You should, Marsh. 
Lack of evidence, eh? That's two rustlin' 


Hashknife and Sleepy Were on the Spot, so 
the Secretary of the Cattlemen's Association 
Recommended ‘Let Nature 
Take Its Course”! 


cases you've throwed out-—for lack of evi- 
dence. Marsh, me and you have been friends 
for a long time. I've voted for yuh, worked 
for yuh, because I figured you was honest. 
I hate to believe what I believe, Marsh— 
that yuh're a crooked judge." 

Judge Marsh winced visibly, started to 
lift a hand, but dropped it to his side. Uncle 
Ed continued, after а short pause. 

"Can't even defend yourself, eh? Damn 
you, Marsh, I've done everythin' but bring 
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the rustler in with the calf—and you say 
there's no evidence. I found them two calves 
in that old Turkey-Track corral, their brands 
altered from the Y to the Turkey-Track. So 
crude that anybody could see what hap- 
pened. 

"I stayed there at the corral, and Steve 
came in for the sheriff. The sheriff saw the 
brand, locked the corral, and next day the 
calves were gone, the lock busted. And 
you, Marsh—you sat there on yore bench 
and argued the sheriff into sayin' that he 
wasn't sure of anythin'." 

“We have to be sure, Ed," replied the 
Judge wearily. 

"Yeah—sure. You and Harte Willis. 
Fine prosecutor! And both of yuh own 
spreads. I know that you and Willis got 
Jim Hess elected sheriff. You've got the law 
tight where yuh want it. I respect the law 
as much as any man on earth—but not the 
kind of law we've got here in Lazy Moon 
Valley. Right now, Link Rush and his 
Turkey-Track gang are over in the Crescent 
Saloon, drinkin' меа gloatin'. The 
law won't touch 'em." 

“Tm sorry, Ed," said the judge, and went 
on, shoulders bent. 


An altercation of some kind started over 
in front of the Crescent Saloon, but Uncle 
Ed was unable to see just what happened, 
because of the dust in the air. One man had 
knocked another into the street. The man 
who had done the knocking, stepped into 
the street, kicked the hat of his adversary 
into the street, where a mongrel dog 
swooped in, picked it up and raced away, 
with the hat in his mouth. 


NCLE ED could see some of it now, 
and he muttered: 

“Steve, you blamed fool, what are yuh 
doin'?" 

Some men were helping the fallen man 
back onto the sidewalk, as a lean, lithe cow- 
boy came sauntering actoss the street. He 
was Steve Young, son of Uncle Ed. Steve 
was just past twenty-one, a top-hand with 
cattle, the best rider in the valley, and, not- 


mally, peaceful. Just now he was between a 
grin and a scowl, as he saw his parent. 

“Who did you hit, Steve?” asked his 
father. 

"Harte Willis," replied Steve, as though 
knocking out prosecuting attorneys was a 
daily pastime with him. 

“Why, Steve?" 

Steve shrugged. "Well, somebody said, 
"There's Uncle Ed givin’ Judge Marsh а 
goin’-over,’ and Willis said, "That will prob- 
ably be the end of an old friendship and 
bust up a range romance.’ So I busted Mr. 
Willis in the mouth." 

"And a dog ran away with his hat," said 
Uncle Ed. 

“Too bad he didn't run away with 
Willis." 

"Well, I reckon we might as well go back 
home, Steve. I suppose Link Rush and his 
gang аге celebratin'." 


S THEY walked over to their horses 
Steve said soberly: "They ain't, Dad.” 
"Ain't what?" asked the old man quickly. 
"Celebratin'. They're all sober, and they 
ain't talkin'. Willis congratulated Link, and 
Link turned and walked away from him." 

“That’s a funny deal," said the old cow- 
man soberly. 

“What did Judge Marsh have to say?" 
asked Steve. 

"He said he was sorry." 

"At least, that's somethin'," remarked 
Steve. Uncle Ed started to untie his horse, 
but stopped and turned. 

"Steve, I—I hope this won't make any 
difference with Peggy." j 

Steve drew a deep breath and shook his 


‘head. 


"I don't reckon so," he said. "Didn't 
you see me talkin' with the judge outside the 
courthouse, just before the trial?" 

“Yeah, I did—and I wondered why— but 
forgot to ask.” 

Steve shook his head and reached for his 
stirrup. "He told me that I wouldn't be wel- 
come at his house any more, Dad. He didn't 
say why." 

"Not welcome any more? Why, that 
old—" 

“Whoa, Dad—no use callin’ names. It's 
all right. Yuh see, I never got the message 
from Peggy—and I don't want to marry 
the Judge." 
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"Yeah, that's right, ain't it? Huh! Do 
yuh reckon Harte Willis—” 

"That," replied Steve soberly, "can be 
summed up in the thrce words the under- 
taker spoke, when the casket busted— re- 
mains to be seen.” 

“As they turned their horses into the 
street, Uncle Ed said: “If that happened to 
me when I was yore age, Га be worried 
sick." 

"You'd have grounds for it," said Steve 
soberly. "I'm handsome and desirable." 

"Yeah, and yo're jist a little dumb, too, if 
yuh ask me." 

"You can't beat a three-way combination 
like that," grinned Steve. 


Stormy Summers, the deputy sheriff, stood - 


in the doorway of the little office and 
watched them ride away. Jim Hess, the 
sheriff, was at his desk, looking over some 
papers. Hess was a big, burly person, two- 
fisted and inclined to sudden action. Stormy 
was skinny, not very tall, with a lean face, 
long nose, unruly blond hair, and an over- 
developed sense of humor. 

"Storm's over, I reckon," he commented 
dryly. 

The sheriff looked up quickly. "What do 

mean?" he asked. 

"Uncle Ed and Steve have gone home. 
Yuh know," Stormy came back to the desk, 
"I don't blame 'em for bein' sore." 

“The county,’ reminded Jim Hess, 
"don't pay you for opinions." · 

"Yeah, you've told me that before." 

“Try to remember it, Stormy.” 

"I keep forgettin’,” sighed Stormy. "Jim, 
the county won't get mad at me 1f I say 
Im glad Steve punched Willis in the jaw, 
would it?" 

"Why are yuh glad about that?" 

"Well, for two reasons, Jim. I like Steve 
and I don't like Willis." 

"Just remember this," said the sheriff 
seriously, "the jor d ын us to uphold the 
law, handle crime and— well anythin’ else 
that comes up. You understand that, don't 
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“Үеа-а-аһ, I know," drawled Stormy," and 
it makes me wonder sometimes, Jim." 

“Wonder about what?" 

"Why we don't do what we're supposed 
to do." 

The sheriff stared at his deputy for sev- 
eral moments. 


"Yo're talkin' foolish, Stormy," he said 
quietly. 

"Yeah? What about them two mis- 
branded calves? I wanted to bring 'em in 
as evidence, but you said—" 

"I make the decisions on things like that, 
Stormy." i 

“Do yuh?” Stormy went back and leaned 
against the side of the dooway, looking out 
into the street. 

“I don’t like that remark, Stormy,” said 
the sheriff. 

“Yuh understand it, don’t yuh, Jim? You 
went up on that stand to swear that you saw 
the altered brands on them two calves—and 
yore decision was that you wasn't sure. Re- 
member that, don't yuh? The judge tricked 
yuh into sayin’ that, Jim—and you know 
it. The judge didn’t want the deadwood put 
un Link Rush—and you helped take it 
off. i 

“Stormy,” said the sheriff angrily, “I 
reckon ГІ take that star yo're wearin’. When 
a deputy can't work with me—he’s out." 


же unpinned the insignia off his 
droopy vest and flung it to the desk-top. 
Being tossed off the job didn't seem to 
bother Stormy. 

“I reckon I can have some opinions of my 
own now," he said calmly. 

"I don't care to hear 'em," said the 
sheriff. 

"Bein' a sensitive soul—you wouldn't," 
said Stormy. "See yuh later, Jim. Keep up 
the good work—it’ll make you awful 
ashamed some day." 

Stormy started out of the office, but had 
to step aside, as a man came hurrying in. He 
was Harte Willis, the handsome prosecuting 
attorney. Just now he wasn't handsome, 
because he had a swollen mouth, bedraggled 
collar, dirty shirt, and his hair was very 
badly mussed. Someone had poured a bucket 
of water over his head, a very crude first-aid. 

Harte Willis was indignant and not too 
coherent. 

"Mr. Harte Willis to see Mr. Hess," an- 
nounced Stormy. 

The lawyer snarled something at Stormy, 
his right hand covering most of his mouth. 
Then he said to the sheriff: “Why wasn't 
the man arrested? It was plain. assault and 
battery. You saw it. Damn it, Hess, half 
of my teeth are loose." 
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"Calm down," advised the sheriff. “I 
didn't see it, Willis. Stormy saw it."  - 

"And it wasn't bad," said Stormy. "Did- 
ja get yore hat from the dog?" 

“I wasn't looking," complained the law- 
yer. "He struck me when I was not 
looking." 

"Yo're havin’ hy-steericks," said Stormy. 
"Calm down. State yore case quietly and 
calmly, stickin' to the truth as well as yuh 
can, 

The lawyer appealed to the sheriff. “Do 
I have to take that?” 

Jim Hess shrugged his shoulders help- 
lessly. "Stormy is jist a citizen," he said. 
“Yuh see, I fired him, Willis, and I—well, 
I can’t do anythin’ to stop him. It’s a free 
country.” 

“Well, I can have Steve Young arrested 
for assault.” 

"You can—but you won't," said Stormy. 
"I heard the remark you made, and I almost 

d yuh myself. At times, yore tongue 
is dirtier than yore face. Better forget it, 
Willis—that's advice from a man who ain't 
an officer of the law.” 

Stormy started for the door, but stopped. 

"Oh-oh!" the exclaimed. "We've got a 
quotum." 

Тһе newcomer was Link Rush, tall, sa- 
turnine, green-eyed. His long spurs raked 
on the wooden sidewalk and spun against 
the threshold of the office. Link was rough 
and tough, sober as a preacher. He looked 
at the three men, but centered on the 
sheriff. 

"Congratulations," 
weakly. 

"On what?" rasped Link. "Bein' cleared 
of calf-stealin'?"' 

"You were exonerated," said the lawyer. 

"Exonerated, eh? Yo're crazy, Willis— 
I was cleated, because of lack of evidence. 
And you congratulate me. I don't know 
who put my brand on them calves. I believe 
that the misbranded calves were in that 
corral. I believe every word that Ed Young 
and Steve said. I'd be а bunglin’ fool to 
do a thing like that. I'm just servin' notice 
that if I ever find out who done it—the law 
won't handle the case. I don't know why 
you and the judge tried so hard to clear me 
— but I hope to find out. Just remember 
this, gents—when I do—I'm offerin' free 
feed to all the coyotes in Lazy Moon Valley." 


said Harte Willis 
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Link Rush whirled on his heel and walked 
out. Harte Willis mopped his perspiring 
face with a dirty handkerchief. The sheriff 
looked а but Stormy grinned, as he said: 
"Im glad Im shucked free of that job, 
‘cause Link might think I'm crooked, too. 
Gee, I'd shore hate to be consumed by a 
coyote.” 

Stormy walked out and went across the 
street to the Crescent Saloon. Harte Willis 
walked back to the doorway and looked up 
the main street. 

“I don't mind doin’ somebody a favor— 
but—," began Jim Hess. 

"You isi it, Jim," said the lawyer. 
"Judge Marsh and I put you in office, and if 
we want a favor—it's the least you can do.” 

"Yeah, but it don't make sense." 

"It does to me," declared Willis, and 
walked out. 


H 


Ж. wandering cowboys, their wat-sacks 
tied behind the cantle of their saddles, 
rode down a long ridge into Lazy Moon · 
Valley. The sun was down, and the valley 
ahead of them was misty. Darkness comes 
vety quickly after sundown in that part 
of the cattle country. Hashknife Hartley, 
tall and lean in his saddle, and Sleepy Stev- 
ens, broad of shoulder, long-armed, slightl; 
bow-legged, wandering into a strange ul 
not merely to see Lazy Moon Valley, but 
because it happened to be on the other side 
of the hills that were ahead of them. 

They rode together across a flat, studded 
with small pines, looking ahead for some 
sign of a road or habitation. There was 
no south exit from the valley, except the 
wide open range of high hills. 

"Im hungry enough to eat the grease off 
a runnin' pig," declared Sleepy. "No sup- 
per, no dinner, no breakfast. If I ever get 
m'self ‘tached to a cook-shack again—I’m 
stayin' there." 

"Id enjoy a snack," drawled Hashknife. 

"Eight aigs, two one-inch complete circles 
of a big hawg's leg, and more hot biscuits 
than there is shot in a twelve gauge shot- 
gun shell, enumerated Sleepy. "Man, I'm as 
thin as the whisper of fate." 

"Given a. fair chance," said Hashknife, 
"you'd eat yourself into an untimely grave." 

"Provin' that death ain't got no stinger. 


10 
If I—he-e-e-ey! There's а road ahead. Ву 
golly, it shore is!" 

"Is that somethin' to get excited about?" 
asked Hashknife. 

"I never seen a nicer sight. I can look 
at it and marvel at the ingenuity of man. 
When men build a road, pardner, it means 


that at one end or the other, or along the | 


sides is places where food is kept for eatin’ 

purposes. And when yuh come right down 
to cases, OI' Man Stevens' little boy has got 
himself a inside hanker." 

It was not a heavily traveled road, but 
sufficient. 

At least, it would lead to a town or 
а ranch. А crude map had indicated that 
the town of Smoky Butte was south of the 
center of the valley. Sleepy said, "It's shore 
been а long trip—and we ain't there yet." 

“It has been a long trip," admitted Hash- 
knife, "but what difference does time make 
to me and you, Sleepy? We'll find Smoky 
Butte, fill up on food, sit around a couple 
of days, get tired and head for a new hill. 
We'll meet a few folks we've never seen, 
see another cow-town—and move оп.” 

"If—" said Sleepy. 

"If?" queried Hashknife. 

“Yeah—/f nothin’ happens." 

"You'd be disappointed if somethin’ 
didn't ha; , Sleepy." 

“АП Vou is ian a lot of it. M' 
knees ate gettin' so pointed from starvation 
that they're slicin’ holes in m’ chaps. I've 
shrunk plumb past the last hole іп т” belt, 
and m' backbone rattles like a handful of 
poker chips. When we started out I was a 
hundred and eighty pounds of bone and 
muscle. Now I'm forty pounds of bone and 
skin. If I hiccupped—I d fall apart.” 

"Take deep breaths," advised Hashknife 
„soberly. "It'll keep yuh apart.” 

"Apart? Shucks, I’m tryin’ to stay to- 
већег.” 


[jn came swiftly, but the moon- 
light was bright enough to give them 
some idea of the country. 'They came around 
a sharp curve in the road and saw a rider, 
possibly a hundred yards ahead of them, 
swinging in off a right-hand fork, his horse 
at a brisk gallop. They were too far away 
to call to him, and in a moment he went 
around a left-hand turn, disappearing from 
their view. 
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"Some cowpoke, headin’ for the flesh- 
pots," remarked Sleepy. 

A moment later they heard a man yell 
sharply, a moment more and a shot blasted 
into the night. By mutual consent Hash- 
knife and Sleepy spurred swiftly ahead, their 
guns in their hands. The swung around the 
left-hand curve. They could see two men 
on the road, horses swung in close together, 
but at sight of Hashknife and Sleepy these 
two men whirled their horses off the road 
and went pounding away. 

"Dirty work in the moonlight!" grunted 
Sleepy, jerking up his mount. 


THE middle of the road was a man, 
evidently trying to sit up. They dis- 
mounted quickly and went to him. It was 
Steve Young, plastered with dust, a ropeloop 
around his waist, the loose end trailing down 
the road. 

He had been roped off his horse, and 
traces in the dust showed he had been 
dragged about fifty feet. Sleepy's boot-toe 
kicked a Colt forty-five out of the dirt, and 
he picked it up. . 

Hashknife was trying to help the young 
cowboy to his feet, but he was still dazed 
from the fall and drag. 

"Keep yore balance, pardner, and P11 try 
to get the dust out of yore mouth and eyes,” 
said Hashknife, mopping him with a hand- 
kerchief. 

Steve coughed out some dust, clutching 
Sleepy’s sleeve for balance. 

“They roped yuh, ch?” said Hashknife. 

“Uh-huh,” breathed Steve. "They shore 
did. Man! I feel like every bone in my 
body is busted.” 

He helped them brush the dust off, and 
tested his arms and legs. 

"I don't think I’ve busted anythin'," he 
said. "I seem to have two arms and two 
legs." 

“That’s average," said Sleepy. “Бо 
have any idea vis roped yuh?” is 

“I didn't see 'em," replied Steve. "I hit 
the dirt long enough to draw my gun'and 
shoot once, and then they busted me." 

"There's yore horse," said Hashknife. 
"He's comin' back to see what happened to 


Sleepy caught the horse. Steve said he 
was able to ride, and asked them to go home 
with him. 
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"Yuh see, pardner," said Sleepy, “че 
aint had anythin' to eat for so long I've 
decided that all my teeth are good for is to 
snarl with. We better go on to town." 

"Ma's got plenty food, and she loves a 
good eater," said Steve. "After all, if you 
boys hadn't come along— nobody knows 
what might have happened to me. My 
name's Steve Young; and we operate the Y 
spread." 

Hashknife introduced himself and IE 

"Ma and het food shore interest me a lot, 
Steve," was Sleepy's comment. 

"She's the best cook in Lazy Moon Val- 
ley, too.” 

“Well, for Heaven’s sake, what аге we 
standin' here for? Maybe yuh're still a little 
dazed, Steve—but yuh must remember, me 
and Hashknife wasn't roped off our horses." 

“He lets his hunger get the best of him, 
Steve," said Hashknife. 


EY rode back, turned on the left-hand 
fork, and went out to the Y ranchhouse. 
Uncle Ed, curious over the three riders, was 
out on the porch, backiighted by the open 
doorway. 

“What per ky to yuh, Steve?" he 
blurted out whea he caught sight of his son. 

“TH tell yuh about it in a minute. I want 
yuh to meet Mr. Hartler and Mr. Stevens, 
Dad. Boys this is my dad, Ed Young." 

They shook hands and followed Uncle 
Ed into the main rcom of the ranchhouse. 
The little cowman Jooked quizzically at the 
two strangers, ard Steve began telling his 
story. А small, rather plump, gray-haired 
woman stopped about halfway down the 
stairs and listened to Steve. Uncle Ed swore 
feelingly, and Mrs. Young, Ma Young to 
her friends, said. 

"Swearing won't help any, Ed." 

She came on down, her face grave, Uncle 
Ed said: 

“We can't beat their game, Steve," re- 
marked Uncle Ed. 

“Was that a game?" asked Hashknife 
soberly. 

The litle cowman looked sharply at 
Hashknife, but did not reply. Ma came over 
and held out a hand to Hashknife. 

"Maybe you two boys saved my: son," 
she said, "and I want to thank you both." 

"Yo're mighty welcome," said Hashknife. 
"Sorry we wasn't quicker.” - 


Steve said, "Ma, these two boys are 
starved.” 

“Well, why didn’t you say so sooner?” 
she asked quickly. "I'll get some food on 
the table right away. Sit down—it won't 
take me long." 

Steve went to his room to clean up. Uncle 
Ed filled his pipe, his eyes straying to the 
long lean Hashknife Hartley, relaxed in his 
chair, his gray eyes thoughtful. Few men 
ever looked into those eyes and forgot them, 
especially men who had something on their 
conscience. Bad men, killers, had looked 
into Hashknife’s gray eyes and forgot all 
about drawing a gun. 

Uncle Ed said quietly, “So yo're Hash- 
knife Hartley.” 

Hashknife looked up quickly. The old 
cowman tamped down the tobacco in his 
pipe with the ball of his thumb, and puffed 
swiftly again. 

“Yeah, that's my name, Mr. Young," re- 
plied Hashknife. 

"Ive sold a lot of cows to Bob Marsh, 
before he became secretary of the associa- 
tion, Hashknife. Me and Bob are mighty 
good friends. I hear from him once in a 
while, and he's mentioned you. We had 
an old rawhider workin' for us a year or so 
ago, named Tex Brayton, and he talked a 
lot about you. Steve must have remembered 
Tex's talks." 

"Steve got bumped too hard to remem- 
ber much," said Sleepy. Е 

"It's darn lucky yuh got there when yuh 
did, Hashknife. Yuh can't tell what they 
might have done. Га just like to say that 
me and Ma are mighty happy to have yuh 
with us." 

"Thank yuh a lot—we're always glad to 
meet regular folks." 

Steve came back, clean, wearing a new 
shirt and several strips of court-plaster. 

"Steve, you remember what 'Tex Brayton 
used to tell us about Hashknife Hartley and 
Sleepy Stevens, don't you?" asked Uncle Ed. 

Steve scowled thoughtfully for a moment. 
"Tex Brayton—wait! Hashknife Hartley 
and Sleepy Stevens! For Heaven’s sake— 
yes! Why, I—so you're Hashknife and 
Sleepy. Ill—be—darned! Man—howdy!” 

“Ма!” yelled Uncle Ed. "Oh, Ма!” 

Ma Young came to the doorway, and 
,Uncle Ed said, "Ma, you remember Тех 
Brayton, don't yuh?" 
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"Even to his appctite," she smiled. 

“Then you remember the tales he used to 
tell about Hashknife Hartley and Sleepy 
Stevens.” 

"You mean—’ she came closer. “You 
mean these two men аге--” 

"The two he lied about, Ma," said 
Sleepy soberly. 

"Well my goodness!" exclaimed the gray- 
haired lady. "I didn't expect them to be in 
human form." 

"I don't exactly remember Tex Вгауіоп,” 
laughed Hashknife, "but he must have had 
а big imagination. Maybe his name wasn't 
Brayton—when I knew him." 

"Prob'ly wasn't," nodded Uncle Ed. "Fel- 
lers like Tex are subject to change. But how 
did you two men ever happen into Lazy 
Moon Valley?" 

"Better talk at the table," suggested Ma, 
a twinkle in her eyes, “I can see that Sleepy 
is starving.” 

"Ma'am, yo're a mind reader!" exclaimed 
Sleepy. 


HEY all sat down at the table to have 

some coffee. Steve was very quiet, trying 
to figure out who had roped him off his 
horse. 

Ma Young had e of the food that 
cowpokes like, and there was little con- 
versation, until Sleepy sighed and leaned 
back. 

"I can feel m' life surgin' back," he said 
quietly. "Ма, yo're a wonderfu] cook. You 
saved my life." 

"I could save it a lot of times and still 
not get even for what you both did for us 
tonight," she said quietly. 

“I don't believe I have thanked you," 
said Steve. "But I want to. I don't remem- 
ber much of what happened, but I dimly 
remember that the rope must have slipped 
and they came back to pick it up. If you 
two hadn't showed ар--І might have taken 
a ride over the rocks." 

"Did you see 'em, Steve?" asked Uncle 
Ed. 

Steve shook his head. “The rope came out 
of nowhere, and the shock was heavy, Dad. 
I saw them through the dust, but—I reckon 
I was stunned. I think I heard one of 'em 
say, ‘Get that blasted rope— it slipped off 
the horn.’ The next thing I knew, Hartley 
and Stevefis were there, talkin’ to me.” 


“Why,” asked Hashknife, “would any- 
body do a thing like that?” 

Uncle Ed got up from the table and 
headed for the main room. 

"I can't talk without my old pipe," he 
said. "Got to have somethin' to bite down 
on, I reckon.” 

They followed him into the main room 
and waited for him to get his pipe fogging. 

"Did Bob Marsh send yuh down here?" 
he asked between puffs. 

Hashknife shook his head. "We've been 
wanderin’ around for a month down in this 
country. Bob Marsh don't even know where 
we аге. 


"Did yuh ask for somebody?" queried 


S. 
cle Ed grunted, and shifted his pipe. 

"I told him my troubles, Sleepy—but no 
man has showed up." 

They waited for the little cowman to 
explain. Old-timers, like Uncle Ed are slow 
to start. They think before they speak. He 
finally said: 

"We run a lot of cows on the Y. We 
brand a lot of calves. 'Course there's a cer- 
tain mortality among young critters, but 
yuh can't figure on losin' seventy-five per- 
cent of yore calves. Hashknife, there's an 
organized bunch of rustlers gettin' rich in 
this valley.” 

"Sounds interestin'," remarked Hashknife. 
" Anybody else losin' their cow critters, be- 
sides you?" 

Uncle Ed sighed and blew some ashes 
over the bowl of his pipe. 

"Yeah —I reckon so, Hashknife. The 
Seventy-seven say they аге.” 

"Thats Judge Marsh’s spread," said 
Steve. 


II ED grunted explosively, and for 
about thirty minutes he opened up and 
told Hashknife and Sleepy about the range 
troubles of the Lazy Moon, the cattle rus- 
tling and the impossibility of getting a con- 
viction in the local court. 

"Now," concluded the old cowman bit- 


terly, "they try to kill Steve on the end of 


a rope. 
"Why would the judge and prosecutor 
Ep the Turkey-Track?" asked Hash- 
nife. "Are they particular friends of this 
Link Rush?" à 
Uncle Ed sucked on his dry pipe thought- 
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fully, finally turning to Steve. "Are they?" 

he asked. - 
Steve shook his head. “І don't believe it, 
ad." 


"Let's look this deal over," said Hash- 
knife. "You say them two misbranded calves 
were in an old Turkey-Track corral, three, 
four miles from the Turkey-Track ranch- 
house. Just how did yuh happen to be over 
there?" 

"Lookin' for a work-horse," said Steve. 
"A big, raw-boned gray. We asked around 
about it, and Nick Ferrell, foreman of the 
Seventy-seven, told us he saw the gray over 
by that old corral the day before. We went 
there next day and found the calves.” 

“Did yuh find the gray?” asked Hash- 
knife. 

Steve shook his head. 

“This Seventy-seven belongs to the judge, 
eh?" 


"Yeah— and we can't understand that 
he'd try to clear a rustler, especially when 
he's been losin’ cows, too.” 

“What about the Triple Triangle?" asked 
Sleepy. "Don't they lose any cows?" 

"Vah, they say they do, but not so many. 
In our case, it's mostly calves. We haven't 
lost 'em in bunches—it's just a dribble here 
and there, but dribbles like that will break 
you in a while." 

"Tell me somethin’,” said Hashknife. 
"Are the judge and prosecutor particularly 
friendly with the owner of the Turkey- 
Track?" 

"Not that we know about," replied Uncle 
Ed. "In fact, Link Rush ain't the kind you 
can be friendly with. He minds his own 
business, and asks you to just about do the 
same." 

"Rush is as forked as a manzanita,” added 
Steve. 

“I have a feeling,” said Ma from the 
doorway, "that these two boys are dog-tired, 
Ed. Why not let them go to bed? Plenty 
time for talk tomorrow.” 

"That's right,” agreed Uncle Ed. “I 
plumb forgot.” 

“We'll go on to town," said Hashknife. 
“No use of you folks botherin’ with us.” 

"You're staying Bs ie here, young man. 
We've got better beds than you'll find in 
Smoky Butte.” 

"Ma," said Sleepy soberly, “if he objects 
—I'll strangle him.” 


HI 


x dpi tode to Smoky Butte with Hash- 
knife and Sleepy next morning. They 
met Stormy Summers in front of the little 
hotel. Stormy looked a little forlorn. Steve 
said, "Hyah, Law." 

"Wrong name," replied Stormy soberly. 
"Me and Jim Hess wasn't compatible." 

“What do yuh mean?” asked Steve. 

“We didn't git along," sighed Stormy. 
“Me and him studied law in different 
schools. How'd yuh git all scratched up, 
Steve?" 

"Oh, a couple of playful boys roped me 
out of my saddle last night. Stormy Sum- 
mers, Г4 like to have yuh meet Hartley and 
Stevens. They came along just in time to 
save my hide last night." 

Stormy shook hands with them. 

“What are yuh goin’ to do now, Stormy?" 
Steve asked him. 

"Get me a rope and runnin’-iron,” re- 
plied Stormy seriously. “More money in 
stealin’ calves than workin’ for wages—and 
not half the danger. Yuh say somebody 
roped yuh out of yore saddle?" 

"Yeah. Lopin' along, loop got me around 
both arms, yanked me high and handsome, 
and then they started to drag me, but lost 
the rope. Before they could recover it, thesc 
two men came along." 

“ГІ be a dirty, profane name! Didja tell 
Jim Hess?" 

"Em по tattle-tale, Stormy," replied 
Steve. 

"Yuh might tell Judge Marsh." 

"That's right. And he could tell the 
sheriff." 

"Somebody comin' into town awful fast," 
remarked Sleepy. à 

A rider was really pounding the dust 
down the main street, and whirled in at the 
sheriff's office, which was closed. 

"Link Rush," said Stormy. “Must be im- 
portant." 

Тһе Turkey-Track owner saw them іп 
front of the hotel, and came hurrying. He 
looked sharply at Hashknife and Sleepy, but 
spoke to Stormy. 

“Where's Jim Hess?" 

"I ain't seen him lately, Link. What's 
wrong?" 
"Plenty," replied the tall, hard-faced cat- 
tleman. "Lon Taylor just came back to the 
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ranch, shot twice. He made it, but died 
quick, after we got him on a bunk." 

"Lon Taylor?" asked Stormy. "Why, Lon 
was а fine boy, Link. Who'd go gunnin’ 
after Lon?" 

Link Rush shook his head. "He couldn't 
tell us. Managed to say one word ‘Rustlers’ 
and died. You'll have to handle it, Stormy. 
Get the doctor and—” 

“Td handle it, Link," said Stormy quiet- 
ly, "but I ain't deputy to Jim Hess no more." 

"You ain't? Hell! Where's the sheriff, 
anyway?" 

"Better get a doctor out there—quick,” 
advised Hashknife. "The boy might still be 
alive." 

“ГІ find Doc Miller," said Stormy. “At 
least, we can get him on the Job." 

Stormy ran down the street. Link Rush 
leaned against a porch-post, grim-faced, and 
rolled a cigarette. 

"I'm sorry, Link," said Steve. 

Link Rush looked sharply at Steve. 
"Yeah?" he said quietly. 

"That's right. I liked Lon. No hard feel- 
in's over what happened, Link. At least, I 
haven't апу.” 

Link Rush lighted his cigarette, snapped 
the match into the street, and said, “I have.” 

Then Link Rush stepped off the sidewalk 
and walked over to the Crescent Saloon. 

"I can see what yuh mean, Steve," said 
Sleepy. “Не don't want friends." 

"He don't need to, as far as I'm con- 
cerned," said Steve. 

Link Rush found the sheriff in а poker 
game, and they came out very quickly. 
Stormy came back. The doctor had already 
started for the Turkey-Track ranch in his 
buggy. 

Stormy went down to the office and 
told them that the doctor was on his way, 
and the two men rode swiftly out of town 
together. 

Steve said, "I'm sorry about Lon Taylor. 
He was sort of а simple-minded cuss, never 
had trouble with anybody. I ain't never seen 
Lon packin’ a gun—that’s the sort of a 
feller he was." 

"Prob'ly bumped into some rustlin’,” said 
Hashknife, "and they shot him. Even a 
harmless man can talk—and tell things, yuh 
know." 

“That’s the feller you had arrested for 
misbrandin’ calves, eh?" said Sleepy. — 


Steve nodded. "Excused for lack of evi- 
dence," he said dryly. 

They secured a room at the little hotel, 
against the desires of the Young family, 
who wanted them to stay at the ranch. 

"Steve, you tell Ma we'll be back ever’ 
once in a while. Food like she cooks can't 
be ignored," said Sleepy. 

While everybody in Lazy Moon Valley 
realized that rustlers were working on that 
range, the killing of Lon Taylor made them 
realize that things were getting worse. As 
an investigator, Jim Hess was helpless. 


IV 


СЕЕ YOUNG met Peggy Marsh on the 
street. Steve had not seen her for sev- 
eral days, and after what the judge had told 
him, he was just a little embarrassed. Peggy 
Marsh was not beautiful, but she was good- 
looking, capable, and had a mind of her 
own. 

She was just past eighteen. Peggy's 
mother had died when Peggy was small, and 
she was ranch-raised. 2 

"Why haven't you been out to the ranch?" 
she asked abruptly. 

Steve squirmed inwardly, but managed to 
grin. "Well I—I've been kinda busy, 
Peggy," he said haltingly. 

"Is that all?" she asked. 

"No, I—wait a minute. Yore father—" 
“I know, Steve; he told me the same 
thing." 

"He did, eh? Peggy, I don't believe yore 
father makes any better decisions off the 
bench than he does on." 

"Did he tell you why you must not see 
me any more, Steve?" 

"No, he didn't." 

"He didn't tell me either. 
happened at that trial?" 

"Nothin' Peg. Үоге father said there 
wasn't enough evidence to hold Link Rush. 
I don't think it was fair—but he's the 
judge.” 

Peggy brushed a lock of hair away from 
her eyes and looked across the street. "I 
don't know,” she said quietly. "I heard him 
tell Harte Willis that he had lost the best 
friend he had. I don't know who he meant, 
but I think it was your father, Steve." 

"Dad jumped him after the trial" ` 

"I heard them talking about it. Harte 


Steve, what 
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Willis comes out there quite often—and I 
don't like him—he has snake-eyes." 

Steve grinned slowly. He knew that Harte 
Willis admired Peggy. 

"Oh, I reckon he's all right," said Steve. 

"Do you, Steve? Is that why you knocked 
him down?" 

"Shucks! I didn't suppose you heard 
about that." 

"Yes, I heard. Willis was discussing it 
with Dad." 

"Is that so? In what way, Peg?" 

“Well, I heard Willis say that it didn't 
reflect much credit of the prosecuting attor- 
ney to get knocked down by a hard-headed 
cowpoke.” 

“What did your dad say?” asked Steve. 

“Well,” Peggy grinned slowly, "Dad said, 
‘It don’t reflect too much credit on the 
prosecuting attorney to make remarks like 
that.” à 

"Anythin' else?” asked Steve. 

"Yes. He said that Willis better keep his 
damn mouth shut, or it might be worse next 
time." 

Steve grinned widely. Peggy said, "But 
that doesn't help our case." 

“Мо, that's right. Yuh didn't hear about 
two fellers ropin' me off my horse, between 
here and the ranch, did yuh?" 

"Roping you off your horse, Steve?" 

"Uh-huh. Took me about fifty feet, but 
lost the rope-end. When they came back to 
get it, two men showed up, and they pulled 
out." 

"Why, Steve—they could have killed 
jou!" 

s “That seemed to be the main idea. I got 
bounced pretty hard, but I'm all right. It 
was fool luck that these two men—here 
they come down the sidewalk now. They 
stayed all night at the ranch. Fine boys." 

Steve introduced Hashknife and Sleepy 
to the girl. 

"Thank you for helping Steve," she said. 

"No thanks to us,’ smiled Hashknife. 
“We just happened to come along, ma'am." 

“We got well paid,” said Sleepy seri- 
ously. "Ma Young fed us and slept us in 
the softest bed I ever got into." 

"She's wonderful," said Peggy. 

"That," said Hashknife, "is merely 
scratchin' the surface." 

"But, Steve, who on earth would tty to 
kill you?" asked Peggy. 


Steve shook his head. Peggy said anx- 
iously, "But they might try it again." 

"Well I dunno how to stop 'em," 
grinned Steve. 

"You two talk it over," said Hashknife, 
"and we'll see yuh later. Mighty pleased 
to bave met yuh, Miss Marsh," and thcy 
went on down the street. 

"Steve, did you notice that tall man's 
eyes?" said Peggy. 

"Yeah—I—well, they look awful clear, 
if that's what yuh mean." 

"They are clear," she said, "but it is 
something else—I can't just say what it is. 
It's like—well, somebody you've known a 
long time. I can't explain it, Steve." 

"Peg, do you remember Tex Brayton, 
who worked for us?” 

“Why, of course.” 

“Well, Tex used to tell us stories about 
Hashknife Hartley and his pardner, Sleepy 
Stevens. Of course, Tex lied—or, I wonder 
if he did?” 

“Maybe not,” said Peggy thoughtfully. 
"Steve, I've got to get home. Be careful, 
won't you? I'm not taking Dad too seriously. 
He has changed so much in the past months 
that I hardly know him myself.” 

“TIl see yuh, Peg,” said Steve quietly. 
“ГІ see yuh, if I have to pull the Seventy- 
seven apart to find yuh.” 

BT hope you won't, Steve—and be careful 
every minute.” 


INK RUSH came back with the sheriff 

and coroner, bringing the body of Lon 
Taylor, but went right back to the ranch. 
The sheriff, grim-faced, came striding down 
the wooden sidewalk and met Stormy Sum- 
mers in front of the post-office. They looked 
at each other, and Stormy said, "Trouble 


pilin’ up, Jim. 

C eh said Jim Hess, "plenty. Might 
explode any time. How about you pt 
nin' that star on yore shirt again? I need 
help.” 

"Need my help?" queried Stormy. 

The sheriff looked at him grimly. "Any 
kind of help. Yo're ornery, homely, brain- 
less, lazy and not worth a darn, Stormy. Do 
yuh want the job?" 

"Now that we understand each other, Jim 
—TIll take it.” 

“АП right —c'mon." 

They headed for the office. 


10 
: "What's yore idea on this Lon Taylor 
killin’ Jim?" asked Stormy. 

"He's dead," replied the sheriff. "That's 
the only idea I've got. I don't mind tellin’ 
yuh that the Turkey-Track is on the war- 
path. There's Link Rush, Bill Eads and 
North Jones—chewin’ fire. They ain't 
threatenin’ anythin’ — just chewin'. Link 
never said six words from the time we left 
town until we came back. I tell yuh, I'd 
hate to be the dry-gulcher that got Lon 
Taylor—if they ever find him." 

“Га help “ет,” said Stormy. 

"You would not—yo're sworn to uphold 
the law." 

"Do we have to go all over that again, 
Jim?" 

"No, I guess not. Things аге gittin’ 
worse all the time.” 

"Ain't they?" said Stormy. “Last night 
Steve Young was comin' to town, and two 
men roped him out of his saddle. Only thing 
that saved him was that one of the men lost 
the rope-end, when they was draggin' him, 
and Hartley and Stevens came along and 
scared 'em away." 

"Stormy, are you makin' that up?" asked 
the sheriff. 

"Ask Steve, Hartley or Stevens. I ain't 
makin' nothin' up, Jim." 

Jim Hess cuffed his hat over one cye, 
staring straight ahead. 

“Stormy,” he said seriously, "I'm scared 
that this job is goin' to require a lot of 
brains." 

"Yeah," sighed Stormy, "and that's bad. 
Yuh jist can't pick 'em out of a catalogue 
and send away for 'em, Jim.” 


У 
Tones located nearly twenty-five miles 


from Smoky Butte, Dell Bricker and ` 


his Wagon-Wheel outfit didn’t get to town 
oftener than once a week, but they came in 
this evening. Bricker had three cowboys, 
Slim Evans, Buck Cort and Jim Sales. 
Bricker was a mild-looking, mild-mannered 
cowman, who rarely raised his voice, even 
in anger. They had not heard about the 
murder of Lon Taylor, until they reached 
town. 

Dell Bricker rarely took a drink, but his 
three cowpokes were not at all temperate. 
Town meant whiskey, and they lined up at 
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the Crescent bar to wash away the alkali 
dust; three hard-bitten range riders, indig- 
nant to think that a cowboy had been shot 
down by rustlers. 

Smoky Summers told them what he knew 
about it. Smoky was not one hundred per- 
cent temperate; so he imbibed during his 
tale-telling. He also told about two men 
roping Steve Young out of his saddle. Slim 
Evans swore profanely. He knew а lot of 
bad words, Slim did. 

“TIl tell Steve yo're sorry he got roped,” 
said Stormy. 

“Huh?” grunted Slim. “I never said I 
was sorry.” 

“Then I'll tell him yo're mad at the men 
who roped him." 

"I never said I was mad." 

"You've got to be sorry or mad, Slim. No 
man ever swore as beautiful as that—well, 
just to be swearin’.” 

"Well," said Slim, somewhat mollified, 
"I reckon I was a little mad." 

"That's what I said, Slim— you've got to 
be one or the other." 

"TII tell yuh,” remarked Slim, squinting 
at his glass of liquor. "we've got to git a 
better man in the sheriff's office. Jim Ше 
is all right, but he's по good. I mean, he 
ain't no good officer. Jim's kinda wishy- 
washy. What we need is a tough hombre; a 
feller that can go out and clean up this here 
country, even if he has to fill up the grave- 
yard. Jim Hess won't. I b'lieve in law and 
order. Live and let live—that's me, ОГ Slim 
Evans. А eye for a eye and a tooth for a 
tooth. I'm for a square deal." 

"That's fine," said Stormy. “I admire yuh 
for it, Slim." 

"Ive allus been honest and upright," 
declared Slim. “АШ m’ life I've been—uh 
—all m life 've—uh-hu-u-uh." 

The tall buck-toothed cowboy's conversa- 
tion ran down, like the stopping of 4 motor. 
He had turned his head and looked squarely 
at Hashknife Hartley, who was only a few 
feet away. Hashknife was looking at Slim, 
a slight, amused smile on his wide lips. 
Slim swallowed painfully, as though he had 
just acquired a bad case of tonsilitis. 

The little whiskey glass rattled, as Slim 
put it on the bar, and he seemed at a loss 
to know just what to do with his hands. 
Then he turned around, his back to the bar, 
lifted both elbows to the bar-top, and stood 


- 
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thete, hands dangling at the wrists, like a 
pup sitting up. 

Slim's actions were so obvious that every- 
one was watching him. His loud talk had 
attracted everyone, and now—this. Не 
looked like a man who had suddenly gone 
into a trance. They looked at the tall, lean 
Hashknife, who seemed to be merely опе 
of the spectators. 

Then Slim Evans shoved away from the 
bar and started for the rear door, walking 
stiflly, as though expecting a bullet in the 
back. He was nearly to the door, when 
Hashknife said: 

"Slim!" 

Slim jerked to a stop, but did not turn. 

“When yuh get to the hitch-rack, Slim,” 
said Hashknife calmly, “you better remem- 
ber that the best and quickest way out of 
this country is the way for you to go. Go 
ahead.” 


сым didn't even nod. He opened the back 
door, stepped out and closed the door 
very quietly. The several men in thé saloon 
all seemed to draw a deep breath together. 
Dell Bricker and his two remaining cowboys 
were watching Hashknife. Sleepy went back 
to the front doorway and looked out. Slim 
Evans was on his horse, pulling away from 
the hitch-rack, and he went galloping out of 
Butte. Those in the saloon could 
hear the thudding of hoofs, as he went 
away. Stormy drew a deep breath and 
whispered, "Holy benhawks!" 
Тһе bartender took a damp rag and began 
lishing the bar so industriously that he 
nocked Slim's glass off on the floor and 
broke it. He leaned back, staring at the bar- 
top. 
What the hell was that?" he muttered. 
No one said anything, but they all 
watched Hashknife, who seemed the least 
concerned of any one in the saloon. Then 
Dell Bricker remarked quietly, "Maybe the 
tall stranger can tell us what it means." 
Hashkhife smiled and shook his head. 
"Slim Bell suddenly found himself in the 
wrong place," he said. 
"Slim Bell?" queried Bricker. "We knew 
him as Slim Evans." 
"Names of boys like Slim are subject to 


` change," smiled Hashknife. “It just hap-. 


pens that Slim is wanted in several places— 
and I don't think you folks want him here." 


"Allus been honest and upright," quoted 
Stormy. “ГІ be darned!” ess 

"He's been straight since he came here," 
said Bricker. 

"And he went straight out of here," said 
Sleepy dryly. 

Buck Cort, a big, bull-necked, small-eyed 
cowboy, spat explosively, and ed a 
stubby fore-finger at Hashknife, as he asked: 

“Just who are you, pardner—runnin' 
folks out?" 

“That'll be enough, Buck," said Dell 
Bricker. "You ain't holdin' cards in this 
game." 

"Slim was my bunkie," retorted Buck. 

Buck had imbibed considerable liquor, 
and became indignant. "Ain't nobody goin’ 
to run my bunkie out—I’ll tell you that," he 
said. : 
“Don’t be a fool," advised Bricker. "He's 
gone—forget it, Buck." 

"Don't tell me!" snarled Buck. “I’m 
growed up—and I'll do jist about what I 
please. If this—uh—this—" 

Buck hesitated. He had looked squarely 
into the eyes of the tall cowboy, and saw 
something that ruined his declaration. Buck 
blinked, reached up and rubbed his left ear. 
He was in the spotlight and had forgotten 
his lines. Bricker said: 

"Set down, Buck, yore loop's all tangled 
ар,” said Bricker, 

Buck sat down, mumbling foolishly. 

“Once again—T' Il be danged!” came from 
Stormy. 

The bartender said, "Gents, the drinks 
are on the house—if yuh don't mind." 

But Buck didn't want a drink. When the 
others came up to the bar, Buck walked 
outside, leaned against a porch-post and 
probably tried to figure out what this was 
all about. Buck wasn't any mental marvel, 
and he was still mumbling. 

"He didn't say nothin —out loud. I 
couldn't remember what I was goin' to say, 
and he—" Buck spat into the street, "didn't 
say nothin’. Huh!” 


TORMY introduced Hashknife and 
Sleepy to Dell Bricker, who looked curi- 
ously at the tall cowboy, as though trying 
to discover just what he had that made men 
stop threatening. He leaned back and looked 
out through the front doorway at Buck Cort, 
who was still there. 
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"I want yuh to know, Hartley,” he said 
quietly, "that all I knew about Slim was 
that he's a good cow-hand." 

“Yuh can't know "ет all" said Hash- 
knife. 

“What’s Slim wanted for, if you don't 
mind tellin', Hartley?" 

Hashknife grinned slowly. "It's an old, 
old failin’ of man," he said slowly. "Been 
goin' on for a long time; so long, in fact, 
that they used it in the Ten Commandments. 
"Thou shalt not steal.' " 

“Rustler, ch?" queried Bricker. 

"Yeah. Maybe Slim has reformed — I 
dunno." 

“Was you an officer—maybe—when Slim 
coveted some cows?" 

Hashknife shook his head slowly. "No, 
Bricker, I was a bystander.” 

"But he shore remembered yuh, Hartley.” 

Hashknife smiled .but offered no further 
information. A little later Bricker, Cort and 
Sales rode out of town. 

"Do yuh reckon Slim kept on goin’?” said 
Sleepy. 

“I don't know," replied Hashknife sober- 
ly. "He didn't lose any time in startin’.” 

Stormy said curiously, "Hashknife, what 
happened to Buck Cort?" 

"He just got embarrassed, I reckon, when 
he knew that everybody was lookin' at him." 

"Mebbe," said Stormy dubiously. “It 
seemed t' me that lightnin’ hit twice in al- 
most the same place. They wasn't both em- 
barrassed." 

Stormy told Jim Hess about it later. The 
sheriff was curious, not because of the action 
of the two men, but because Slim Evans 
was a wanted man. 

Judge Marsh was alone in his little town- 
house, working over some papers by the 
light of an oil lamp, when someone knocked 
on the front door. It was Link Rush, owner 
of the Turkey-Track spread. He came in 
and stood in the middle of the room, look- 
ing around. Judge Marsh looked old and 
very tired.in the yellow light of the table- 
lamp. 

"Sit down, Link," said the judge. 

"Much obliged, Judge." Link sat down 
on the edge of a chair, and they looked 
at each other for several moments. 

“What can I do for you, Link?" asked 
the judge quietly. 

"You can tell me the truth, Judge." 
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Judge Marsh's lips tightened. “Тһе truth 
about what, Link?" 

"About them two misbranded Y calves, 
and why you worked so hard to lift the 
deadwood off me and my outfit." 

“Why, I—well, Link, I was sure you 
wouldn't do a thing like that." 

“That’s fine," said Link quietly, "but it 
don't answer my question. А judge goes 
accordin’ to evidence—not his personal feel- 
in's. I was excused for lack of evidence. 
Them calves had been altered to the Turkey- 
Track. Ed Young, Steve Young and Jim 
Hess—yeah, and Stormy Summers saw 'em, 
too. Somebody got rid of 'em. Four men 
saw ’em—saw that they had been altered 
—and you say there wasn't any evidence." 

"Listen Link," said the judge sharply, 
"wouldn't you rather have it that way than 
to be tried for rustling?" 

“No!” snapped Link. "In court I've got 
a chance to prove that none of my gang done 
it The way it is—we're branded as calf 
thieves. Yuh got to admit it, Judge. They 
won't say that four men, two of 'em officers 
of the law, lied about what they saw. You 
know that. 

"Last night, Judge, two men roped Steve 
Young out of his saddle and prob'ly would 
have killed him, except that a couple of 
driftin’ cowpokes came along and saved 
him. They're hintin' that my outfit done it 
to get even for the calf-stealin’.” 

“I didn't hear about Steve Young, Link. 
Who were the two cowboys?” 

"Named Hartley and Stevens. Couple of 
drifters, I understand." 

“Was Steve hurt badly?” : 

Someone knocked on the door, and the 
judge said, "Come іп.” 

It was Jim Hess, the sheriff. He said, 
"Hello, Link. Judge, I didn't know yuh 
had company." 

Judge Marsh breathed easier. He said, 
"Link and I have been talking things over." 

"That's fine. I wanted to tell yuh about 
Slim Evans. A while ago he was cuttin' a 
windy in the Crescent Saloon, belittlin’ the 
law and tellin’ what he'd do. All to once, 
Stormy says, he saw this tall cowpoke, Hart- 
ley, and ran down like a two-bit watch. 
Stormy said that Slim didn’t know what to 
do next. He can’t even speak. Pretty soon 
he heads for the back door, and Hartley 
calls him by name. Slim stops but don’t turn 
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around. Hartley tells him to take the short- 
est way out of the valley—and a few mo- 
ments later Slim high-tails it out of town." 

"Thats funny," remarked the judge. 
“Why did Hartley do that?" 

"Oh, he said something about Slim break- 
ing one of the Ten Commandments. Stormy 
told me what he could remember." 

‘That is very queer," said the judge. 

"No queerer than what pe cis тех,” 
said the sheriff. "Buck Cort, who bunks with 
Slim, got to his hind legs and proclaimed 
that nobody can do things like that to his 
bunkic. Buck is in the middle of his war- 
talk, when he runs plumb out of words. 
The house sets up the drinks but Buck de- 
clined, went outside and braced up one 
of the porch-posts. Stormy said he was talk- 
in' to himself all the time." 

“What do yuh suppose happened to 
Buck?" asked Link. 

"Stormy says he's sure that Hartley hyp- 
notized him." 

Link laughed shortly, but made no com- 
ments. 

"I would like to meet this hypnotist,” 
remarked the judge. 

"Do you believe in it, Judge?" asked 
Link. 

"Certainly not!" 

"Do you, Hess?" 

"Nell," drawled the sheriff, “Га like to 
have a few words with Buck Cort, before 
I make a positive statement.” 

"Now that we're all here," said Link 
Rush, "Hess, suppose yuh tell me why you 
said you wasn't sure them two calves had 
been misbranded? i 

The sheriff scratched his stubbled jaw 
and looked at Link Rush. 

"T couldn't swear it, Link," he said. "You 
know how it is. I think they was—that's 
al 

“I reckon I'm whip-sawed any way I 

turn," said Link. He got up and walked over 
to the door, where he turned and looked at 
them. .«. -— 
“I ain't through," he said quietly. "Like 
I said before—when I find out who tried 
to ruin the Turkey-Track, there'll be plenty 
coyote feed in the hills, And when yuh find 
the men who murdered that kid cowpoke 
of mine—there won't be no trial—and lack 
of evidence." 


Link Rush closed the door behind him 


and went on to the street. For a long time 
Judge Marsh and Jim Hess sat there, say- 
ing nothing. Ап old clock on the mantel 
ticked away the minutes. Jim Hess got to 
his feet. 

“I thought I'd tell yuh about Slim Evans, 
Judge," he said. 

"Thank you, Jim. 

“Well, TIl be seein’ yuh, Judge." 

"All right, Jim. Have you seen Steve 
Young since his accident?” 

"Yeah. He's all right. But it wasn't no 
accident. Judge, I don't like the way things 
are goin'." 

“They are bad, Jim. Good night.” 


ЕНЕ and Sleepy slept late next 
morning, and they found Steve Young 
sitting in front of the hotel, waiting for 
them to come down. He had a telegram in 
his hand. 

“You came in awful early, didn’t yuh?” 
asked Sleepy. Xe 

"I got in at six o'clock," grinned Steve. 
"Dad had me send a telegram to Bob Marsh. 
He told Marsh that you two are here, and 
this is Marsh's reply. He handed the tele- 
gram to Hashknife. It read: 


THANKS FOR YOUR WIRE. LET NATURE 
TAKE ITS COURSE. 


"What does he mean?" asked Steve cuti- 
ously. Hashknife shook his head. "I don't 
know, Steve." 

“Well,” said SI , if we're goin’ to be 
suckers for somebody's lead-bait—we might 
as well get paid for it.” 

"What does he mean, Hashknife?" asked 
Steve. 

Hashknife grinned slowly and shook his 
head. 

"He's almost as crazy as Bob Marsh, 
Steve,” he said. "They're both awful hard to 
understand. How's Ma and Uncle Ed?" 

"Oh, they're worryin’ about me gettin’ 
roped again—and the killin’ of Lon Taylor. 
They liked Lon. What was this I heard 
about you makin’ Slim Evans leave the coun- 
try? Everybody's talkin’ about it." 

"I made him leave Smoky Butte," cor- 
rected Hashknife. "Slim is just one of the 
bad boys we've met in other places, Steve." 

"Uh-huh. And you made Buck Cort 
crawl, too, I understand.” 
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“I never said a word to him," replied 
Hashknife. "He talked big, but couldn't 
think of any more words, I reckon; so he 
went outside to cool off. Maybe it was the 
heat." 

“Is that right, Sleepy?” asked Steve. 

"That's right. Hashknife never even 
spoke to him." 

"Maybe I got it wrong. I've always fig- 
ured Buck Cort as plenty forked. He looks 
like he was, and he ties his holster down." 

"Maybe he's afraid he'd lose it," said 
Hashknife soberly. 

Hashknife and Sleepy promised to come 
out for supper that night, and Steve went 
home with the telegram. Stormy met them 
in the little restaurant and ate breakfast. He 
said he was tired of listening to Jim Hess 
moan about the condition of things. 

“Why don't he go out and round up 
some of these bad boys?" asked Sleepy. 
Stormy shook his head, speared half of an 
egg and downed it. 

"Jim Hess is a fine feller," said Stormy, 
"but jist between us, Jim couldn't find his 
old Sombrero іп a box of carpet tacks.” 

“Are Bricker and Link Rush good friends?” 
asked Hashknife casually. Stormy shook his 
head slowly. ) 

"I wouldn't say they are. Like I've said 
before, Link Rush don't make friends. 
Bricker is easy-goin', allus pleasant. Yuh 
see, last election, Dell Bricker ran against 
Jim Hess for sheriff. Politics in Lazy Moon 
are like our liquor— plenty strong, and 
whiskey does most of the talkin'. Link Rush 
worked for Hess. He said Bricker didn't 
have brains enough to be sheriff. Anyway, 
they said he made that remark. 

"Harte Willis was backin' Bricker, and he 
loves to make speeches. Lazy Moon folks 
like campaign speeches, which made things 
even for Harte Willis. Everybody knowed 
what Link Rush said about Bricker; so in 
his speech Harte Willis took cracks at Link. 
He said he heard what Link Rush said about 
his candidate, and he jist wanted to say that 
ignorant folks are the ones who belittle 
intelligent ones. He said, ‘Only an ignorant 
waddy would make a remark like that.’ 

"Link Rush wasn't there, but I reckon he 
heard about it, 'cause the next day, while 
Harte Willis was talkin’ with the black- 
smith, Link came in, dunked Willis in the 
slack-tub, rolled him on the dirty floor, and 
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kicked him out the back doorway. Two days 
later Jim Hess was elected. In fact, it was 
a landslide." 

Stormy grinned widely. "I don't guess it 
built up any beautiful friendship between 
Bricker and Link Rush." 

"Nor between Harte Willis and Link 
Rush," said Hashknife. 

"No, I don't reckon so. Yuh know, Harte 
Willis was runnin’ for prosecutin’ attorney 
in the same election, and he only won by six 
votes. Two years before he was way-yonder 
ahead of his opponent." 

"And still," remarked Hashknife, "when 
Link Rush was facin' a rustlin' charge, 
Harte Willis helped clear him, ch?" 

"Yeah, I reckon he did. He said there 
wasn't any evidence to prosecute on. I saw 
them altered brands—and they wasn't well 
made." 

"You can alter a Y to a Turkey-Track— 
but not a good one,” said Sleepy. 

“Well,” smiled Hashknife, "it's a dollar 
against a doughnut that somebody is eatin' 
milk-fed veal.” 

“TI bet they are,” agreed Stormy. "We're 
holdin’ an inquest over Lon Taylor this 
afternoon. They'll pronounce him officially 
dead—and let it go at that.” 


qus inquest was called for three o'clock, 
and they saw Link Rush ride in alone 
about thirty minutes before that time. Quite 
a lot of ag Ж folks came in for the inquest. 
Everybody knew Lon Taylor, an inoffensive 
young cowboy, and they were bitter against 
the killer. No one knew whether the boy 
had any relatives or not. 

Тһе inquest was to be held in the dance- 
hall, upstairs over the general store. Hash- 
knife, Sleepy and Stormy went up there 
early, and were sitting at a window, over- 
looking the main street, when they saw a 
rider sweep into the main street, traveling at 
full speed. 

"That's Peggy Marsh!” exclaimed Stormy. 

Тһе girl swerved her horse in close to the 
sheriff's office, saw that the door was closed, 
and came on. Stormy leaned out of the 
window and yelled at her, as she pulled 
up sharply. She saw Stormy and yelled back 
at him: 9: 

"Get Doctor Miller, quick, Stormy! Gus 
and Shorty have both been shot!” ; 

Stormy almost fell out of the window, but 
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swayed back, whirled and went pounding 
for the stairs. Hashknife and Sleepy fol- 
lowed him. А crowd had gathered around 
the girl, but she whirled her horse and 
went down to the little cottage, where her 
father lived. 

Jim Hess swore solemnly, and headed for 
his stable. 

"Let's go out there," said Hashknife, and 
they, too, headed for the stable. 

Several others went along, and it was 
quite a cavalcade which drew up at the 
Seventy-seven ranchhouse. judge Marsh 
came with Peggy. The two cowboys had 
been taken into the ranchhouse, and the 
sheriff kept the crowd out, while the doctor 
worked over them. 

Stormy got all the information possible 
and relayed it to Hashknife and Sleepy. He 
said: 

"Gus Allen got shot through the right 
side and he's unconscious. Shorty Tucker 
got a bullet through his left thigh and one 
through the calf of his right leg. Shorty's 
conscious. He said that him and Gus was 
bringin' some horses in, when they broke 
down into a canyon over an old trail. They 
went after them, and about the time they 
hit the bottom—blooey! Shorty's horse was 
killed, and they knocked Gus out of his 
saddle. 

"Shorty got Gus’ horse, piled Gus ito 
the saddle, got on behind him and tried to 
make a getaway. He made it all right, but 
got hit twice. Said he had a hard job, han- 
dlin' the horse and takin’ care of Gus. He 
said he didn’t see anybody, don’t know what 
it was all about, but figured they'd busted 
in on somebody doin’ a brandin’ job in the 
brush.” 

The sheriff and the judge came outside, 
talking confidentially. Judge Marsh looked 
old and tired, leaning against the house, as 
he talked. Peggy was helping the doctor. 
Jim Hess came to Stormy. 

“Shorty told me where the canyon was 
located," he said. "We're ridin’ out there. 
Want to go along, Hartley—you and 
Stevens?" 

“We'll take a look," replied Hashknife. 

It was not over four miles from the 
Seventy-seven to the canyon. Jim' Hess had 
nothing to say about the shooting. They 
found the trail into the canyon and found 
Gus Allen's horse, piled up in the brush. 


Then the four men separated and began 
а search of the country. Hashknife found a 
small, brush corral, the remains of a brand- 
ing fire, and evidence that cattle had been 
held there. He called the others to the spot. 


. While they were coming down the canyon, 


Hashknife found five empty cartridges, 
where they had spewed from the action of 
a rifle. They were 38-55 caliber. 

Jim Hess looked the ground over саге- 
fully, kicked thé ashes of the branding fire 
apart, and drew a deep breath. 

"Shorty was right—they busted in on 
some brand-blotters, " he said. 

Something attracted Hashknife's attention. 
He walked over to the edge of the brush, 
where the leg of a calf extended upward. 
The others followed him. The calf was 
dead, its neck broken, and it bore the 
Seventy-seven of the Marsh outfit. 

"Somebody busted it too hard," said 
Hashknife. 'The others nodded. 

"Judge said he was losin’ stock," said 
the sheriff. 

Hashknife squatted on his heels and 
rolled a cigarette, as he studied the Marsh 
brand. 

"How far is it to Mexico?" he asked. 

"Forty miles, as the crow flies," said 
Stormy. 

"Long ways to take calves." 

"Yeah," nodded Jim Hess. "Too far— 
but it could be done. I reckon we might as 
well go back. Prob'ly too late to hold that 
inquest today. Anyway, Doc will be at the 
ranch for a while." 

They went back to their horses. 

"Judge is short two cowpokes now—and 
I reckon he needs men now, worse than he 
ever did," commented Stormy. 

"Don't look at me," said Sleepy. "I ain't 
lookin' for no job." 


HEY found Steve in town. The doctor 

had brought the wounded men to Smoky 
Butte, where he could take care of them. 
Hashknife and Sleepy rode back to the 
Young ranch with Steve for supper. Uncle 
Ed was disturbed over the shooting of Allen 
and Tucker. He said: 

“It’s bad, when things get down to the 
shootin' stage, Hashknife." 

"Fate, I reckon," said Hashknife. "Lon 
Taylor ran into it, too. Rustlers sometimes 
have to shoot to save their own skins. That 
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dead calf shows that they're stealin' Seventy- 
seven stock. They don't seem to be playin' 
any favorites, Uncle Ed—or are they? What 
about Willis and his Triple Triangle?" 

"He says he's losin' stock. He told me 
the other day that his three men аге ridin’ 
with Winchesters these days. This gang must 
be mighty well organized. My theory is that 
they're gettin' 'em to Mexico." 

"Might be," nodded Hashknife, "but I 
doubt it. They don't get real money for 
beef below the Border." 


“No, that's true. Steve showed yuh that ` 


telegram from Bob Marsh." 

Hasbknife smiled slowly. "Yeah, he did. 
I wonder what Bob meant, in lettin’ ‘Nature 
take its course.’ ” 

“I don't know, Hashknife. Bob ain't the 
kind of a feller who lets things drift that- 
away. It kinda surprised me, ‘cause I told 
him it was mighty important to get some 
action." 

Ma Young had another wonderful supper 
for the boys. She wanted them to stay at the 
ranch and give up their room at the hotel, 
but Hashknife said it wasn't their policy to 
annoy folks. 

About nine o'clock, as they were about to 
ride back to town, Stormy Summers rode in. 
Тһе deputy sheriff was just a little excited. 
He had a rifle bullet, to which had been 
wired a shipping tag. 

"Somebody throwed that through the 
open office window а while ago, and hit 
Jim. Hess on the head," he told them. 
“Throwed it hard, too. It's got Hartley's 
name on it. Take a look at it, will yuh?" 

On one side of the tag was printed crude- 
ly in pencil— 


HARTLEY 
On the other side was printed іп pencil: 
А SIGN TO THE WISE 15 SUFFICIENT 


The fine, wire had been twisted tightly 
around the bullet, which was of 38-55 cali- 
ber. It had been pulled from a cartridge. 
Hashknife studied it, a grim smile on his 
wide lips. 

“What does it mean?” asked Ma Young 
anxiously. 

“The old Indian sign," said Hashknife. 
“То send a bullet means war, Ma.” 


"But who on earth would want to make 
war with you?" 

"His kind never sign their name," re- 
plied Hashknife slowly. 

“The idea sounds silly t me," said 
Stormy. "What have you done that would 
make anybody—” Stormy stopped short, and 
then added, "I plumb forgot Slim Evans." 

"Do you know Slim very well?" asked 
Hashknife. 

"Oh pretty well. He's been around here 
a year, I reckon." 

“If Slim wanted to send me a warnin’, 
Stormy—do you think he'd have written, 
‘A sign to the wise is sufficient?" ”. 

"Well, it don't exactly sound like some- 
thin' Slim might write." 

"Another angle, Stormy," smiled Hash- 
knife. “Why would Slim try to drive me 
out of the valley? He can't stay here—ex- 
cept in jail. It wouldn't help him nonc." 

“I don't reckon I'm very smart, Hash- : 
knife," said Stormy. 

“Тізе smartest men in the world are the 
ones who admit their ignorance, Stormy." 

“Yea-a-ah, I reckon so—but that leaves 
us with a awful shortage of smart men, 
Hashknife.” 

"There's always been a shortage in that 
commodity,” said Uncle Ed dryly. "As long 
as I can remember—” 


EI ED stopped. From outside came 
the thud of hoofs, as a horse drew up 
sharply near the porch. Steve went quickly 
to the door, and met Peggy Marsh, She was 
wearing overalls, a faded shirt, cowboy 
boots and an old sombrero. 

“Well, bless my soul—Peggy!” exclaimed 
Ma Young. "What's wrong?" 

Steve closed the door. The girl was a 
little short of breath. 

“1 was stopped on the road—down near 
the forks," she said. Two or three men— 
I'm not sure how many—stopped me. They 
asked who I was and where I was going. 
I told them I was coming here, and one of 
them said, “Чо, you're not, sister. Go back 
home and mind your own business—this 
road is closed tonight.' 

“Well,” Peggy drew а deep breath, "I 
went back—a little ways. Then I swung 
around through the brush—and here I am." 

Uncle Ed stared at her for several mo- 
ments, turned and looked at Hashknife. ~- 
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"What do you reckon that means, Hash- 
knife?" he asked anxiously. Я 

"The road is closed," replied Hashknife 
dryly. "It's about time we went back to 
Smoky Butte—and they know it.” 

"You mean—they're waitin’ for yuh, 
Hashknife?" 

"Y'ea-a-ah," replied the tall cowboy slow- 
. ly, "and they almost got us. Much obliged, 

.Miss Marsh. Was опе of "ет Slim Evans?" 

"I—I don't know who they were—it was 
too dark to see.” 

"But why did you come out here, Peg?" 
asked Steve. 

"Ed Ferrell quit tonight, took his wife 
and little girl and went to Smoky Butte. I 
—I think he was warned." 

“Warned?” queried Steve. “Warned about 
what, Peg?” 

“I don't know, Steve." 

“Ferrell is the foreman of the Seventy- 
seven," explained Uncle Ed. "Been there a 
long time, too." 

“Теп years," said Peggy. "They are just 
like the family. I couldn't stay there—just 
me and Old Dusty Ackers.” 

"He's the cook," said Steve. "But, Peg 
—why a warnin’ to Ed?" 

“I don't know, Steve. Ed is a very quiet 
person. I heard him say to his wife, 'We 
can't take a chance—not with the baby.’ "' 

"Maybe he found out somethin'," sug- 
gested Sleepy. 

“It sounds like he did—or they're afraid 
he did," said Hashknife. "How old is their 
youngster?” 

"Three," said Steve. “Sweetest thing yuh 
ever seen, Hashknife.”’ 

"You'll all stay here tonight," declared 
Ma Young. "None of you are riding in the 
dark." 

Steve grinned slowly. "What will yore 
father say, Peg?" he asked. 

“What can he say, Steve? He certainly 
won't come out here tonight and tell me I 
can't stay here—and tomorrow is too late to 
give an order for tonight." 

They sat and talked until almost mid- 
night. The four men had gone to the bunk- 
house, when riders came into the yard. 
Hashknife and Sleepy went out through a 
rear window and came around in the heavy 
shadow. They heard a voice calling, and 
Stormy said, "Shucks, that's Jim Hess!" 

Hess asked, "Is Peggy Marsh here, Ed?" 


An upstairs window opened and Ma 
Young called, "She certainly is—and she's 
staying here." 

“Good!” exclaimed the sheriff. “The 
judge and me went out to get her, but she 
was gone. We was scared that somethin’ 
happened to her." 

‘She will stay right here tonight, Sheriff," 
said Ma Young firmly. 

"Thank you, Mrs. Young," said Judge 
Marsh quietly. 

2 The window shut with а very decided 

ang. 
"We might as well go back, Judge,” said 
Jim Hess. "I wonder if anybody has seen 
Stormy Summers." ; 

"No, they ain't," called Stormy, “and 
what's more, they ain't goin' to until after 
one of Ma Young's breakfasts." 

"I reckon he's still missin'," sighed the 
sheriff, and they rode away. 


VI 


F WAS ten o'clock next morning, when 

Hashknife, Sleepy and Stormy came back 
to Smoky Butte. Jim Hess was at the office, 
but said nothing to Stormy about staying 
all night at the Young ranch. He did say to 
Hashknife, "Judge Marsh asked me to send 
you to his office." 

"Judge Marsh, eh?" said Hashknife. 'I 
wondef what he wants." 

Sleepy didn't go with him. Hashknife 
found Judge Marsh alone in his chambers, 
poring over some legal papers. 

Judge Marsh was sixty, but looked eighty, 
as he leaned back in his chair and looked 
at the tall, gray-eyed cowboy. 

“So you are Hartley," he said quietly. “I 
saw you at the ranch with Jim Hess." 

“Hess said you wanted to see me, Judge.” 

"I do. There is no one at my ranch, ex- 
cept the cook, Hartley. My foreman quit 
last night—and you know what happened 
to my two cowboys.” 

Hashknife nodded, and asked bluntly, 
"Judge, what's wrong around this range?" 

Judge Marsh drew a deep breath and 
shook his head. 

"I don't know," he replied. , 

“They're stealin' yore cows.” 

“I believe they аге.” 

"And," said Hashknife bluntly,. "yo're 
afraid to do anythin' about it." 
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Judge Marsh leaned across his desk, and 
looked squarely into Hashknife’s level eyes. 
For several moments they clashed, and the 
judge turned away. 

"Ed Young told you that," he said 
wearily. 

“Why did yore foreman quit, Judge?” 

"Fear." 

“Uh-huh. He found out somethin’, eh?” 

"Maybe. He has a three-year-old girl, 
Hartley. Ed won't talk. Maybe he is afraid 
to talk. I believe he has been warned." 

Hashknife took the bullet and shipping 
tag from his pocket and slid it across the 
desk-top. The judge shoved it aside. 

"Jim Hess told me about it," he said. 

“Three men blocked the road to the 
Young ranch last night," said Hashknife. 
"Your daughter came along and they sent 
het back, but she had the nerve to circle 
around to the ranch. I think they planned 
to kill my partner and me, when we came 
along." 

"Peg did that?" whispered the judge. 
"She—she's got nerve." 

“I wonder who she inherited that from, 
Judge." 

Judge Marsh's jaw tightened, but he said 
nothing. 

"Do you want to find out who is respon- 
sible for all this?" Hashknife asked. 

"I do," replied the judge grimly. 

"No matter who it hurts,” he said quietly. 
"I wired the cattlemen's association a week 
ago, Hartley. Today I got a letter signed 
by Robert Marsh. He happens to be my 
nephew. І have never asked for help be- 
fore!” $ ; 

Hashknife looked curiously at the judge. 
"So yo' re Bob's uncle." \ 

"Yes. He said that you and your com- 
panion are both here in Smoky Butte, and, 
unless he was mistaken badly, you are work- 
ing on the case." 

Hashknife smiled slowly. "Bob takes 
things for granted, Judge." 

"Possibly he has good grounds, Hartley.” 

"Maybe. Judge, are you mighty sure you 
can't tell me anythin' that might be of help 
in this crooked deal?" 

The judge shook his gray head. "Not a 
thing, Hartley. I did a man a favor and 
lost the best friend I ever had. I am not a 
brave man. Maybe I'm a cowatd—I don't 
know. I have never had to shoot. I never 
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went to college nor law school, Hartley. I 
have never used a gun on a man. But," 
the judge stared out through a dusty win- 
dow, speaking very quietly, “I expect to kill 
a man some day." 

There was a world of conviction in the 
voice of the judge, and his bent shoulders 
seemed to straighten a little. 

"He'll prob'ly have it comin’,” said Hash- 
knife. 

"He's had it coming a long time, Hartley. 
Will you and Stevens go out and stay at the 
ranch? ‘You can work from there; just the 
two of you. Old Dusty Ackers will stay 
there, I’m sure, to do the cooking.” 

“Yeah, we'll go, Judge—but we'll prob’- 
ly be too busy dodgin’ hot lead to get much 
work done. Can’t yuh give me any idea who 
we better look out for, Judge?" 

“Everybody,” а the judge. 

x you, Judge. See yuh later." 

He found Sleepy in front of the hotel 
and told him what they were going to do. 

"Hell bent for suicide, ch?" said Sleepy 
complainingly. 

"That," smiled Hashknife, "is for fate to 
decide. We'll pay our bill and head for the 
Seventy-seven.” 


d hier had only been at the ranch an hour, 
when Peggy and Steve came out. Peggy 
wanted to get some clothes, but when she 
saw Hashknife and Sleepy there, she wanted 
to stay. 

"You go back to the Young ranch, young 
lady," said Hashknife. 

Steve grinned. "Young ranch, young lady. 
kinda i ch?" ы 2222 
“A. better fit there than here, Steve." 

"What did Dad say about me?" asked 
Peggy. 

"He said you had nerve, 
them men last night.” 

"That wasn't anything," smiled Peggy. 
"I was too frightened to do anything else. 
So you are running the Seventy-seven. Well, 
you'll like Dusty. He was cooking for this 
ranch when I was born." 

Peggy got the clothes she required and 
they headed back home. Old Dusty sat 
down on the shaded porch with them. He 
filled his pipe and grinned slowly. 

“I ain't scared," he declared. "Nobody. 
ever shoots the cook—they are too blamed 
scarce. 


goin’ around 
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“How long have you known Judge 
Marsh?” asked Sleepy. 

"About thirty-eight years. We was talk- 
in’ about it the other day. Marsh wasn’t no 
lawyer in them days. Pretty much of a man, 
he was. Wanted to make somethin’ of him- 
self; so he studied law with a good old law- 
yer, got himself admitted to the bar, and 
got to be judge.” 

“What do yuh know about Harte Willis, 
Dusty?" asked Hashknife. 

"That p ground-hawk!" snorted the 
old cook. "He's only half-baked, that feller. 
Had an uncle, Jeff Willis, who was a law- 
yer. He really was a fine criminal lawyer, 
too. Died all of a sudden, апа Harte in- 
herited everythin' he had, includin' his books 
and safe. Left him enough money to buy 
out the Circle A spread, which he registered 
as the Triple Triangle. Pers'nally, I don't 
like him." 

"How long has this rustlin' been goin’ 
on?" asked Hashknife. 

"Well" replied the old cook, "they've 
been nickin' the Seventy-seven for little 
less'n a year, I reckon." 

Dusty sucked on his old pipe and stared 
into space. Hashknife said, "Dusty, why 
did the judge draw a deadline against Steve 
Young?" 

Dusty lighted his pipe carefully, ground 
the match against the sole of his boot and 
scowled thoughtfully. 

"Ive got me a suspicion that Willis had 
somethin' to do with that," he said quietly. 
"I cain't prove it—but I feel he did." 

"You mean— Willis would like to have 
her?" 

“Why not? If I was younger—” 

"Wait a minute, Dusty," smiled Hash- 
knife. "I didn't mean it that way. What I 
meant is—does the judge like Willis so well 
that he'd try to make Peggy marry him?" 

"He can't make Peggy marry anybody," 

declared Dusty. "She's her own boss. No, I 
don't reckon he'd try that. In fact, I've got 
a hunch that Marsh don't like Willis. I 
hear things—bein’ a cook. I heard the judge 
say to Willis, “You can drive me jist so far,’ 
and Willis said, ‘As long as I'm in the driv- 
er's seat—I’ll drive.’ " 
“That,” said Hashknife," sounds interest- 
ing. 
Etel me what these questions are all 
about,” suggested Dusty. 


"Curiosity, Dusty," smiled Hashknife. 
“Tell me somethin’ about the Wagon Wheel 
spread. Yuh see, an old friend of mine, Slim 
Evans, was with that outfit.” j 

“Yeah, I heard about him,” said Dusty 
dryly. “Well, Dell Bricker, who owns it, is 
all right, as far.as I know. It used to be 
the T-Anchor spread. I dunno, but there 
was some argument about another T-Anchor 
brand up north; so Bricker changed his to 
the Wagon Wheel. He said that at least 
he had a brand yuh can't alter. I dunno 
anythin' about Slim Evans, except that you 
told him to slide out." 

"How long has Bricker owned the Wagon 
Wheel, Dusty?" 

"Oh, a couple years—mebbe longer. Curi- 
ous, ain't ох - 

"Yeah. What about Link Rush and his 
Turkey-Track?” 

“Owned it for years. Link is a hard- 
skinned pelicano. Don't take the worst of 
it from anybody—not layin’ down. Ain't 
got a friend that I know about—and he 
don't give a tinker's dam.” 

“That about covers Lazy Moon," smiled 
Hashknife. 

"You ain't asked about the Young outfit, 
Hartley." 

"I got that information for myself." 

“Well,” sighed Dusty, "since you've 
pumped me plumb dry, I might as well 
start supper." 

He got up and went into the house. 

"Nhat do yuh make of the situation, 
pardner?" asked Sleepy. 

"I don't know, Sleepy. Yuh don't know 
where to start, nor who to think about. I 
reckon we'll have to follow Bob Marsh's 
advice." 

"Yeah?" queried Sleepy. "What's his ad- 
vice?" 

"Let nature take its course.” 


UDGE MARSH came out there about 
dark that evening, and said he was go- 
ing to stay all night. He seemed nervous 
about something, but was not inclined to 
talk. Hashknife and Sleepy went to the 
bunkhouse, took a pair of blankets, went out 
through the rear window and ended up in 
the hayloft of the big stable. 
They stretched out on the hay near the 
hayhole at the end of the stable, where they 
could look out into the yard. It gave them 
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an elevated view of the place, in case the 
moon or starlight gave them sufficient illu- 
mination. Sleepy yawned and relaxed on the 
blanket. 

"T wonder if we'll ever get over stuff like 
this," he said. "Yuh know, sometimes I 
kinda hanker for a peaceful life, where we 
don’t have to keep our backs against the 
wall, shift our sleepin’ spots, and keep off 
main roads.” 

“We've been enjoyin’ it for a long time, 
pardner.” 

"Yeah, it's been a long time since we 
teamed up on the old Hashknife, and de- 
cided to see what was on the other side of 
every hill. I remember that we had just 
six-bits between us, when we started. We've 
never had much more than that. Never 
needed much more.” 

"It's been a good life, Sleepy. At times 
the goin’ has been mighty tough, but we 
pulled through. Luck—maybe. If Peggy 
Matsh hadn’t had the nerve to circle that 
gang and come to the ranch—yuh can’t tell. 
It’s hard to beat a shotgun in the dark. But 
that same thing has happened many times. 
We've swapped lead with men who were a 
lot faster than we are—and we're still ridin’. 

“There ain't no reason for me and you 
bein' out here. We didn't need to mix into 
the troubles of Lazy Moon. We could have 
rode on, forgottin the whole thing. Bob 
Marsh didn't hire us." 

“Just a couple of half-witted saddle-slick- 
ets," sighed Sleepy. "No brains. I knowed 
what would happen when we ran into Steve 
Young on the road that night. You'd have 
to find out who done it." 

"It was a dirty trick," said Hashknife. 

They relaxed on their blankets. Except 
for a mockingbird, there was no sounds. 
There were no horses in the stable. The bird 
was practicing the sounds it had heard that 
day, repeating and repeating, until satisfied. 
Suddenly it ceased singing. 

There were no lights іп the ranchhouse. 
Hashknife slid closer to the hayhole. Sleepy 
was snoring gently. Hashknife was unable 
to see or hear anything, and was about to 
relax again, when an odor of kerosene came 
to his nostrils, faint but unmistakable. 

There was a pile of hay between him and 
the ladder, leading down into the stable. 
He sat up quickly, as he heard the scrapes 
of a boot against wood. It was very dark 
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in the loft. Then he heard a sound, as 
though someone had shoved back against 
the hay. He touched Sleepy on the shoulder, 
and as he sat up quickly, a flash of flame 
illuminated the hayloft. 

Someone had thrown Кеговепе on the dry 
hay, and touched it off with a match. lt 
was almost like touching off powder. The 
whole loft was a swirling flame, as they 
hung by their hands and dropped to the 
good earth below. They crouched quickly. 
A man ran past the corner of the stable, 
heading for a spot in front of the housc. 
He was not over a dozen fect away, but 
indistinct in the darkness, panting heavily. 

Hashknife took a chance on the identity 
of the marauder, and his forty-five blazed 
in the darkness. The man yelped and went 
down, when another man, running almost 
at tight-angles to him, appeared. A shotgun 
blasted and Hashknife and Sleepy went flat, 
but no shot struck the blazing stable. They 
were crawling swiftly away from the fire, 
but they did not see what happened to the 
other man. The dark bulk of the first one 
was still there on the ground. 

Light sprang up in the house. A man 
yelled, "Slim! Where are yuh?” 

There was no answer, and no mote ques- 
tions. A few moments later a horse gal- 
loped away. 

“T reckon that’s that,” said Hashknife 
dryly, and got to his feet. 

“Two men!” exclaimed Sleepy. "Over 
there, Hashknife!" 

Dusty yelled from the house, and Sleepy 
went running for the corral, where he 
opened the big gate and drove the loose 
horses out. The stable was one huge sheet 
of flame, making the place as light as day. 

Dusty and the judge came out on the 
porch. Luckily the stable was far enough 
from the ranchhouse to not endanger it! 
Slim Evans was sprawled on his back, his 
face bloody. A few feet away was а double- 
batrel, ten-gauge shotgun, both barrels fired. 

Fate had done another strange trick. 
Twenty feet away from Slim was Buzz 
Henry, one of the Triple Triangle cow- 


` pokes, loaded with buckshot from Slim's 


weapon. He had died instantly. Dusty and 
the judge seemed unable to talk, Hashknife 
examined Slim, decided that he was not 
dead, and they carried him to the house. 

Hashknife's bullet had struck Slim in the 
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head, just above his left ear, and the heavy 
bullet had given him a bad scalp wound and 
possible concussion. Slim's clothes stunk of 
kerosene, indicating that he was the one who 
fired the stable. 

"But why would they burn my stable?" 
asked the judge helplessly. 


“That’s а cinch,” replied Hashknife grim- 


ly. "They thought me and Sleepy were іп 
the house or the bunkhouse. A fire, Judge, 
always gets folks out." 

"You mean—to shoot you?" 

“Сап you figure a better reason?” 

The judge shook his head. 

“ГІ head for the sheriff and doctor, 
soon's I can git on some pants," said Dusty. 


N A few more minutes the stable was 

only a pile of glowing embers. Slim 
Evans was stretched out on an old cot in 
the main room, the body of Buzz Henry 
was left where he fell. 'They sat down in the 
main room, the judge hunched in a chair, 
his head between his hands. He had long 
white hands, the blue veins showing plainly 
in the weak lamplight. 

"Its kinda funny—one of Willis men 
along with Slim Evans.” 

The Judge nodded, but did not look up. 
Hashknife studied the hunched jurist for a 
long time. 

"Did you get a warnin' of some kind 
tonight, Judge?" he finally asked. 

Judge Marsh started to lift his head, but 
did not. 

He made no sign that he had heard the 
question. 

“What did it say, Judge?” asked Hash- 
knife gently. "You can trust us." 

"It said," replied the judge huskily, "to 
get you two off the Seventy-seven tonight — 
or take the consequences." 

" And you didn't do it. You'd have saved 
yore stable." 

"Yes, I suppose I should." 

"Has somebody got yuh where the hair 
is short, Judge?" 


Judge Marsh looked up quickly. "Why . 


did you ask that?" he whispered. 

"Maybe I read yore mind," replied Hash- 
knife quietly. 

"You can't do that, Hartley—and I can't 
tell you. I've had my back against a wall 
for а long time. А man holds something 
against me—a threat, a terrible threat.” 


Judge Marsh shook his gray head help- 
lessly. 

“А note?" asked Hashknife. Marsh 
laughed nervously. "I wish it was a note, 
Hartley. Мо, it isn't money. Don't ask me 
any more about it." : 

Hashknife rolled and lighted a cigarette. 
Slim Evans muttered in delirium. Sleepy 
said, "It's a good thing he got out of that 
loft—his clothes are soaked with kerosene.” 

"Judge," said Hashknife, "did you know 
Jeff Willis, the lawyer?" ? 

Judge Marsh jerked upright, quickly star- 
ing at Hashknife. 

"Jeff Willis?" he queried. "You didn't 
know—him. That was before—” 

"I just wondered,” said Hashknife. "He 
died a year or so ago." 

Judge Marsh got up and walked to the 
window, his hands clenched, staring down 
toward the burned stable. Some riders were 
coming into the yard. Judge muttered, 
"Dusty couldn't have reached Smoky Butte." 

But the two riders were Dusty and Jim 
Hess, the sheriff. Hess and Stormy had met 
Dusty, and Stormy had gone back for the 
doctor. 

"We seen the fire from town," said the 
sheriff. "Made quite a glow out this way; 
so we thought we'd investigate. Dusty told 
me what E CR So Slim didn't leave 
Lazy Moon, eh?" 

He went over and looked at Slim, turned 
and headed for the doorway. 

"Want to take a look at Buzz," he said, 
and went down the steps. 

Hashknife went out with him, explain- 
ing just what happened. The sheriff had no 
comment, except to say, "What in hell was 
Buzz doin' with Slim Evans, I wonder." 

"Oh, just a couple good friends—gettin' 
along, I reckon." 

"Well, they got along, that's a cinch. 
Buzz looks like he got all of the two loads 
of buckshot.” 

Two more riders came into the place. Jim 
Hess said, "That can't be Dusty and Doc— 
this soon." 

It wasn't—it was Ed Young and Steve. 
They had seen the fire, too, and came as 
fast as possible. The sheriff told them what 
happened. Ed Young swore feelingly, and 
Sleepy said, "Don't let Ma hear yuh talk 
that way, Uncle Ed." ; 

“Ма ain't here, Sleepy—and I'm the skip- 
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per of m' own soul. So Buzz Henry went 
out in a handful of buckshot, eh? And 
Slim Evans is opiated with a forty-five. Good 
work! Dirty pair of firebugs!" 

"The judge is in the house, if yuh want 
to talk to him, Ed," said Dusty. 

"Ain't you got some cute ideas!" snorted 
Uncle Ed. "Hashknife, you've made a good. 
start as foreman of the Seventy-seven. Good 
luck to yuh. Steve, we might as well go 
home." 

It was some time later, when the doctor 
and Stormy reached the ranch. The doc- 
tor examined Slim Evans and said that Slim 
had a concussion of the brain. 

"Don't exaggerate, Doc," said Stormy. 
“I know Slim pretty well—and I don't think 
he had any to сопси55.” 

After a lot of discussion, they loaded Slim 
and the body of Buzz Henry into a wagon 
and took them to town. 


“I reckon we can sleep in peace, Judge; 


they won't be back tonight,” said Hashknife. 

Judge Marsh looked thoughtfully at the 
tall, gray-eyed cowboy. 

“I wish I had your nerve,” he said quietly. 

"Be glad you ain't, Judge." 

“Why?” 

"Because you'd be in jail for shootin’ a 
"I see what you mean, Hartley—good- 
night." 


VIT 


ASHKNIFE rode to town with the 
judge next morning. Aside from dis- 
cussing the possibilities of a new stable the 
judge had little to say. Hashknife met Harte 
Willis on the street, and the lawyer was ex- 
cited over what had happened at the Seventy- 
seven. 

He. asked Hashknife into his office to 
tell him about it. 

"Being the prosecutor of this county, I 
naturally want the facts," announced Willis. 
“I am also interested because one of my own 
cowboys was mixed up in that deviltry. Sit 
down and tell me about it.” 

Hashknife told him the cold facts of the 
incident, while Willis made some penciled 
notes on paper. In a rear corner of the 
modest-sized office was a huge, old-fash- 
ioned safe. The gold lettering, almost ob- 
literated showed JEFFERSON WILLIS, ATTOR- 


NEY AT LAW. There was no combination— 
only a key-hole. 

Willis questioned Háshknife as to the 
judge's reactions to the burning of his 
stable, but got no satisfaction. 

"There wasn't anythin' for him to do— 
except take it," said Hashknife. 

“It is possible," suggested Willis "that 
Slim held a grudge against the judge, but 
I can't quite figure Buzz Henry's actions 
in the deal." 

"I don’t know anythin’ about it, except 
the stable was burned," said Hashknife 
cord "Maybe. one of 'em hated the 
judge." 

"Yes, that must be the answer. Well 
thank you, Mr. Hartley.” 

Hashknife found the sheriff down at Doc 
Miller's house, and he told Hashknife that 
Slim Evans was conscious, but refused to 
talk. 

They went in and found Slim in bed, 
his head bandaged heavily. He looked at 
Hashknife and turned his head away. 

"Don't want to talk, eh?" queried Hash- 
knife. "Slim, you ought to know better than 
to try and bush me. А fine young man, you 
ate. Low enough to burn stables and assassi- 
nate folks with a shotgun. You know, of 
course, that yuh killed Buzz with that riot- 
gun. He's better off than you are, at that. 
Who's payin' yuh for that job?" 

Slim whispered a very profane oath, but 
nothing else. Hashknife said, "Of course, 
theyll hang yuh. Remember, you killed 
Buzz Непгу; shot him down in cold blood." 

Slim shifted uneasily, but had no com- 
ment. Hashknife continued: 

"We're puttin’ a guard around here, Slim, 
No, we ain't scared you'll make a break, but 
to keep yore friends from killin’ yuh. They 
know you'll break down and tell what yuh 
know—and they can’t let yuh.” 

"You lie, Hartley!” whispered Slim. 
“They know I won't talk.” 

“Well, if that's true, Jim," he told the 
sheriff, "we won't need guards.” 

"I want a lawyer,” said Slim huskily. "I'm 
entitled to one." 

"How about Harte Willis?" asked Hash- 
knife quickly. 

"Yeah—he'll do. Get him." 

"You poor fool," said the sheriff. "Willis 
is the prosecutor.” 4 

"A lawyer," said Hashknife, "won't do 
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you half as much good as a confession, Slim. 
You might even get off with a cussin'." 

"Yeah?" whispered Slim, "Yo're lyin’, 
Hartley. I won't talk.” : 

Peggy and Steve were at the ranch, 
when Hashknife got back, looking at the 
ruins of the stable, and talking with Dusty 
and Sleepy. 

Pe was anxious to know what her 
father had said about her being at the 
Young ranch, but they told her that the 
judge never mentioned it. 

"Something has changed him," said 
Peggy. She looked up at Hashknife. "May- 
be it's you," she said earnestly. 

Hashknife laughed and shook his head. 
Steve drew Hashknife aside. 

"Didn't he honestly say anythin', Hash- 
knife?" he asked. 

"You folks take care of Peggy, Steve— 
the judge has enough worries, without wor- 
tyin’ about his daughter." 

"He has, eh? Good! We'll take care of 
Reg. 

See that yuh do, boy—this deal ain’t 
over yet." 


That day and evening passed without in- . 


cident, but those at the Seventy-seven were 
on the alert all the time. 

Harte Willis = most the nights at the 
Triple Triangle, but had a cot in the rear of 
his office, in case he was unable to get out 
to the ranch. He kept a saddle-horse at 
the livery stable, where he could get it at 
any time. 

That evening he worked late, dropped in 
at the Crescent, where he had several drinks, 
and then went on to the stable. The old 
stableman slept in the tack-room at the rear, 
and Willis usually woke him up to saddle 
the horse for him. But this time he didn’t. 
As he stepped into the stable, something 
came into violent contact with his head, and 
Harte Willis dived off the deep-end of 
slumberland. 


OQ? Jerry McMahon, the .stablekeeper 
was near-sighted and just a little deaf. 
He usually arose early and took care of his 
horses, before the rest of Smoky Butte got 
up. 
Pie had one or two horses, which he fed 
oats іп the morning, and Harte Willis’ horse 
was one of these. 

Still half asleep, Old Jerry opened the 


big oat bin, swung down with a scoop, dug 
deeply and came up with—exactly nothing. 
Jerry examined the scoop foolishly, leaned 
over and stared into the bin. Then he care- 
fully replaced the hinged top, wiped his 
palms on his hips and delivered the follow- 
ing oration: 

"Heaven is my home!" 

Suddenly he dived for the doorway, and 
went galloping up the street, deserted at this 
time of morning. А swamper.came from 
the Crescent Saloon, carrying two empty 
buckets, heading for the pump, and Jerry 
yelled at him: 

"Ive got me a dead man!" 

"Where-at?" yelled the swamper. 

“Right іп m oats!” 

“Snakes is more appropriate,” grumbled 
the swamper. “Yuh can’t drink whiskey and 
not find queer things." 

“I tell yuh, Гуе got him!” insisted Jerry 
emphatically. "I want the sheriff! Where's 
the sheriff?" 


ІНЕ loud conversation brought results. 

- Somebody routed the sheriff out of bed, 
and the procession went to the stable. The oat 
bin produced Harte Willis, the prosecutor, 
a lump on his head, ropes on his ankles 
and wrists, and а gag made of a dirty rag. 
He wasn't dead, but he was in rather bad 
condition. They washed the dried blood 
from his hair, and the cold water revived 
him a little. 

He didn't know what happened. He said, 
"I walked inside the stable and something 
hit me." 

He managed to stagger over to the sher- 
iff's office, and they sent for Doctor Miller 
to patch his héad. Old Jerry came over from 
the stable, dangling a bunch of keys, and 
Willis fairly grabbed for them. "I got 'em 
in a scoop of oats,” said Jerry. 

"How on earth did they get out of my 
pocket?" he asked. 

"Maybe," suggested the sheriff, "they 
dumped you in upside down.” 

"Im certainly glad to get them back," 
said Willis. "Those are the ios to my office, 
to my desk, ranchhouse and my safe. That 
is the only key I have to my safe. Now, Jim, 
who would hit me?" 

"You know better than I do, 
I'd only be guessin'." 

Doctor Miller patched up Willis' scalp, 


Harte. 
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and the lawyer went to his office. Stormy 
was rather jubilant over the affair. 

“Tt ain't nothin’ to cheer about,” said the 
sheriff. 

"I ain't cheerin' —I'm laughin’,” declared 
Stormy. "If they'd hit him twice as hard, 
I'd be cheerin'," 

"This office," said the sheriff severely, 
"must work in complete harmony with the 
prosecutor." 

"Yeah, I know," said Stormy dryly. “If 
somebody hits him on the head, we must go 
out and git hit on the head, too." 

"Stormy, yo're an awful fool." 

"Oh, not so awful. Harmony? Two dead 
men, three cripples, a sore-headed lawyer— 
and one burned barn. Jim, this country is 
gettin' as tough as a basket of rattlers. And 
you desire harmony. Г4 like to choke Slim 
Evans until he tells what he knows. I think 
TIl ride out to the Seventy-seven, if yuh 
don't mind." 

"Don't mind me— go ahead.” 

“If I find any dead men on the way, ГИ 
shove 'em aside for future reference, Jim." 


qe MARSH stayed at his ranch again 
that night. Hashknife found a copy of 
the brand register in the judge's room, and 
spent a while looking over brands. It was 
a fairly new сору. The judge had a room 
fitted up as an office, with a big desk, 
shelves and a small safe. 

The judge had very little to say to 
anyone. He sat in the main room, watching 
indifferently, as Hashknife studied the reg- 
ister. The tall cowboy yawned, laid the book 
aside and took the stub of a pencil from 
his pocket. 

On the back of a used envelope, lying 
on the table, he penciled some figures and 
diagrams. Then he came over and handed 
the envelope to the judge. 

"There's yore answers, Judge," he said. 

Judge Marsh stared at the envelope, his 
lips tight. Slowly he got to his feet and 
walked into his room. Hashknife watched 
him curiously. The judge didn't shut the 
door, he merely sat down at his desk. 

Hashknife walked in and looked down at 
the judge. 

"You knew some of this, didn't yuh, 
Judge?" he asked. ` 

"Some of it," whispered the judge. "Yes, 
I knew—” 
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"Anybody could figure that опе out, 
Judge. I don't see how they got away 
with it." 

The old jurist’s face was almost as white 
as his hair, but his jaw was sct, as though 
in a last-ditch determination. 

"I will handle this, Hartley," һе said 
huskily. "After all, it is my business—not 
yours. You— you will not interfere — I 
hope.” А 
"What about the other cattlemen, Judge?" 
"It will—" the judge drew a deep breath, 
"jt will be handled to everyone's satisfac- 
tion. You and Stevens—can go now." 

"Thank yuh, Judge." 

Stormy had just arrived as Hashknife 
went out, and was telling Dusty and Sleepy 
about Harte Willis’ experiences. 

“Tt was the first good laugh I’ve had in 
a week. Yuh should have seen him!" 
Stormy said. 

"Td have loved it," grinned Dusty. "Ex- 
cuse me, boys—l've got some bread that's 
got to be ovenized right away." 

Hashknife, Sleepy and Dusty sat in the 
shade of the bunkhouse and smoked over 
Harte Willis’ troubles. 

“Stormy, who do yuh reckon would do 
that to Willis?” asked Sleepy. 

““Me—if I had a chance, Sleepy. I don't 
sabe the idea of tyin’ him up though. Still, 
I ain’t very bright.” 

While they were discussing it, Harte 
Willis tode in. He had cleaned up and 
changed his clothes. He paid no attention 
to the three men beside the bunkhouse, but 
went in through the kitchen. 

“Bringin’ his troubles to the Judge,” 
grinned Stormy. 


nee looked thoughtful, won- 
dering just why Harte Willis had come 
out there. He glanced toward the kitchen 
doorway and saw Dusty motioning to him. 
He went quickly over to the doorway, where 
Dusty whispered, “Listen! They're at it, 
hammer and tongs.” 

Apparently they had not closed the door 
of the judge’s room, because the voices were 
barely muffled as Hashknife stepped into the 
main room, Willis snarled: 

“I don’t care a damn what anybody knows, 
Marsh; I'm telling you what to do. You're 
behind that attack on me, but your hited 
men did not have the nerve to kill me. I've 
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told you what to do, and if you don't do 
it—you—know—what—I 'll—do.” 

There was complete silence for several 
moments, and then came Judge ‘Marsh's 
tense voice: 

“We've come to the end of the trail, 
Willis. One of us. is going off the end of 
it—and I think that one is you!" 

“Why, you old fool, you—Marsh, you 
can't —vwait!" 

"Im through waiting, Willis. This is it!" 

Hashknife started for the doorway, as a 
six-shooter clicked dully—once, twice. 

He stepped'inside the room. Judge Marsh 
was hunched across his desk, a Colt forty- 
five clenched in his right hand. Harte Willis 
was against the wall, one elbow lifted, as 
though to fend off a bullet, which did not 
come. Neither of them saw Hashknife. Wil- 
lis blinked, as the Judge clicked the gun 
again. 

“Empty!” whispered Willis. "Why, you 
bluffing old fool, TU—” 


Ws had а gun in his coat pocket, · 


and he tried to draw it, but Hashknife 
knocked him in the corner, tore both pocket 
and gun away, before he stepped back. 
Judge Marsh gawped foolishly at Hash- 
knife. 

Willis got to his feet, weaving a little. 
His cheek was bleeding, where Hashknife's 
fist had landed. 

Willis was crazy mad, his eyes blazing 
with insane fury. 

"So that's the way it is, eh?" he snarled. 
“А hired gun-man, eh? All right, Marsh— 
you'll get what you asked for—and damn 
quick. I’m through with you!" 

Hashknife stepped aside and let Willis 
stumble out. They heard him gallop away. 
Judge relaxed, staring at the empty gun on 
the desk top. 

"I knew it was loaded," he ‘whispered. 
"I loaded it myself.” 

‘I unloaded it this mornin’, Judge," said 
Hashknife gently. 

Judge Marsh stared at the tall cowboy. 
"You?" he asked huskily. "You unloaded 
my gun? Why?" 

“I didn't want you to commit murder, 
Judge." 

"You didn't want me to," he said 
hoarsely. “You didnt! My God! Do you 
know what he will do now? No, you 


wouldn't, you fool. He will produce a paper 
that will ruin me." 

Judge Marsh's jaw muscles tightened, his 
eyes closed tightly. 

"In the effects of Jeff Willis," he said 
wearily, "was a written confession—the con- 
fession of a dying outlaw, who implicated 
me in a train robbery and murder—forty 
years ago. I am innocent, but I can't prove 
it. Every man mentioned in that confession 
is dead, except me. Willis found that paper, 
and he has held it over my head for over a 
year. Now he has gone to make it public. 
I know Willis. He's crazy mad—and he 
will ruin me, if it is his last act." 

"But you are innocent, Judge,” said Hash- 
knife quietly. 

"Innocent—yes. But I can't prove it." 

"Im glad yo're innocent, Judge." 

“Үоште glad? You? What good does 
that do me? Who do you think you are— 
the world? They warned me to fire you 
yesterday. Why didn't I do it?" 

"They warned me, too, Judge," reminded 
Hashknife quietly. 

"I am not interested in you, Hartley. 
I was a fool to bring you two out here—a 
fool to keep you, after I was warned." 

"I'm sorry, Me and Sleepy will be goin’. 
You sit tight and don't tell anybody. After 
all, it's up to Harte Willis to bring his 
charges. What I know—1 keep. Don't load 
that gun again. After all, shootin' won't do 
any good now. On second thought, I'll 
take that gun, Judge." 

Hashknife leaned over and took it off the 
desk. 

"You won't need it—and I might. So 
long." 

Hashknife walked outside, Dusty staring 
after him. "Тһе old cook had heard most of 
the conversation. Sleepy and Stormy were in 
front of the bunkhouse. 

“What happened to Willis? He went out 
of here like a bee-stung bear," said Stormy. 

"Difference of opinions," smiled Hash- 
knife. х 

"It must have been," said Stormy. "Well, 
I've got to get back. This is Saturday, and 
we'll have a crowd in town. When they get 
full of Smoky Butte whiskey, it takes a crew 
to keep 'em straight." 

"We'll be goin' with yuh, Stormy," said 
Hashknife, "as soon as we get our war- 
bags." 


10 
"Are we quittin' already?" asked Sleepy. 
"No," replied Hashknife soberly, "we're 

fired, pardner." 


HA WILLIS, blazing with fury, 
raced his horse all the way to Smoky 
Butte. In his insane fury against Marsh, he 
did not stop to realize that certain reper- 
cussions might arise from that exposé. 

He sank into his office chair, his face 
beaded with perspiration, still breathing 
heavily. The folks from the Lazy Moon 
ranges wete drifting into town, and the 
racks were already filled with horses. 

Willis regained some of his composure 
and began to consider his immediate future. 
If he exposed Marsh—what would Marsh 
do? Marsh knew too much, and there would 
be no longer reason for Marsh to keep his 
mouth shut. 

"Ive got to move carefully," muttered 
Willis. 

He opened his old safe and took out a 
sheaf of papers, bound with a wide, rubber 
band. Swiftly he sorted them, the last one 
sliding from his hand to the desk-top. The 
confession was gone. Swiftly he seatched 
the safe, working frantically, tossing papers 
aside in his haste, but it was not in the, safe. 

Sitting there on his haunches, Harte 
<< Willis, for the first time, realized why he 
had been knocked out in the stable—and 
why his keys were loose in the oat-bin. He 
had been robbed! 

He got up unsteadily and almost fell into 

his chair. His hold on Judge Marsh was 
broken. Someone had stolen that paper. In 
a vague sort of way he seemed to blame the 
judge. 
Marsh had hired someone to. steal it. 
No, that wasn’t true. His conversation at 
the ranch with Marsh would disprove that 
theory. Again he searched the safe. This 
time he was cool and careful. Every paper 
was scrutinized, but the net result was the 
same. Judge Marsh, if he knew it, held the 
whip hand now. 

"But he don't know it," whispered Willis. 
"He don't know it. And we've got to stop 
him, before he ever finds it out.” 

He stared out at the busy street, and saw 
Hashknife, SI and Stormy ride into 
town. He noted the war-bag tied behind 
the saddles of the two men, and that meant 
they were leaving the Seventy-seven. 
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His own outfit was in from the Triple 
Triangle. He saw Al Keene, his foreman, 
and Fat McDonald crossing the street. That 
was all his crew since Buzz Henry had been 
killed. He saw Link Rush and his two men, 
Bill Eads and North Jones, on the street. 
They were shy one man, since Lon Taylor 
had been killed. Dell Bricker and his three 
men from the Wagon Wheel were there, 
too. 


CLE ED, Ma Young, Peggy and 
Steve were in front of the general store, 
when Judge Marsh came to town. He 
walked past them, his eyes on the sidewalk, 
shoulders hunched, as though he was carry- 
ing the weight of the world. Peggy called 
to him, but he paid no attention. He was 
only a few feet away, too. Peggy's eyes were 
troubled. 

“What is wrong with him?" she asked. 
"He didn't even look up.” 

No one replied. 

"I think that Hashknife and Sleepy have 
quit the Seventy-seven. They rode in a while 
ago, bringin’ their war-bags,’ remarked 
Steve. 

"I wonder why they quit," said Peggy. 

"Somethin' is wrong," declared Uncle 
Ed, "I'm as twitchy as a rabbit's nose." 

Hashknife found Link Rush sitting on the 
edge of the sidewalk, and sat down beside 
him. The owner of the Turkey-Track glanced 
sideways at him and grunted, “Howdy.” 

“Howdy,” replied Hashknife. 

He leaned over brushed the dirt smooth 
with his left palm, and while Link Rush 
stared down, Hashknife drew some designs 
in the dirt with his forefinger. When they 
were finished Hashknife brushed them over, 
dusted off his hands and sat up. Link’s deep 
breath was very audible. He shifted his eyes 
across the street, and rubbed the palms of 
his hands on his knees. 

"Much obliged,” he said quietly. “I'll tell 
m' boys." 

He got up abruptly and went slowly 
across the dusty street. Hashknife rolled and 
lighted a cigarette, got back on the sidewalk 
and went down the street toward the gen- 
eral store, where he met Jim Hess and 
Stormy. 

"Things are gettin’ tight, Hartley," said . 
the sheriff. "What do yuh suggest?" i 

“Somebody has spread the report that 
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Slim Evans is dyin'," said Stormy. Hash- 
knife smiled, but made no comment. 

Jim Sales and Fat McDonald were going 
toward the sheriff's office. Hashknife whis- 
pered swiftly to the sheriff and deputy, who 
turned and went back toward it themselves. 
He saw the two men follow the officers 
into the office. Stormy came back in about 
five minutes, grinning widely. Hashknife 
gave Stormy more instructions, and Stormy 
grinned even wider as he went on up the 
street. 

Jim Hess came from the office, but he 
was not grinning. In fact, he was very seri- 
ous. Hashknife told him what he had said 
to Stormy, and told the sheriff what to do. 

"Maybe it won't work, Hashknife." 

“Things are gettin’ to a thin point, Hess," 
said нане ТЕГІС Б Aye the street 
—some innocent folks might get a taste of 
wild lead. We'll try it. ГІ find Link Rush.” 

Jim Hess watched Hashknife go slowly 
up the street, and shook his head. Things 
were a little too confusing for Jim Hess. 
When his mind got off the single-track, he 
was lost. 

Harte Willis was in the Crescent Saloon, 
standing at the bar, when Stormy Summers 
came in. The place was crowded, and the 
effects of whiskey were beginning to show 
in ribald laughter and song. 

Stormy touched Willis on the arm, and 
Willis jumped nervously. Stormy whispered: 

“Doc Miller and the sheriff sent me, 
Willis. Slim Evans has had a turn for the 
worse, and Doc says he can’t live; so they 
want yuh to come down and listen to Slim’s 
confession. Doc says it must be put down 
legally." 

. "Confession?" breathed Willis. "Confes- 
sion of what?" 

"Slim says he's got to tell the truth— 
but I dunno what it is.” 

Had Willis stopped to realize the situa- 
tion, he would have known it was a hoax. 
Slim wasn't hurt that bad. But Willis’ mind 
was too confused. 

“I—I'll be down there—soon. I've got 
to get—paper,” he said. 

He swayed away from the bar, caught his 
balance and went outside, turned and headed 
for his office, his mind in a whirl. Slim 
Evans wanted to confess. The double-cross- 
ing skunk! Slim knew plenty—and if Slim 
ever told it—” : 


Willis went into his office and leaned 
on his desk, trying to figure out a way to 
combat Slim Evans. It had to be quick. He 
took a loaded gun from his desk and put 
it in his pocket. His saddled horse was tied 
out behind the office. He unlocked his safe, 
cursing under his breath, and took out a 
bundle of currency. 

“ГІ fool “ет,” he panted. “ГІ be in 
Mexico before they know where I went." 

The door opened and in came Dell 
Bricker, Buck Cort and Al Keene. Willis 
looked at them anxiously, wondering what 
they wanted. 

, “What’s goin’ on around here?" growled 
Bricker. "Jim Sales and Fat McDonald are 
in jail. You've got to get ‘em out, Harte." 

"In jail?" gasped Willis. "What for?" 

"They heard about Slim dyin' and went 
down to Hess’ office to see if it was true. 
They never came out, and the place is 
locked. You better get over there and see 
what's wrong." 

"Locked in jail,” muttered Willis. 
“Wait!” 

He went into the back room, looked out 
and came back. 

"Whats wrong with yuh?” asked Cort. 
"Yo're as white as a sheet.” 

“Look out in front,” whispered Willis. 
“Stevens, Link Rush, Bill Eads and Steve 
Young. They’re watching us. Out back is 
Hartley, Stormy Summers, North Jones and 
Jim Hess." 

“Wait a minute!” blurted Bricker. “What | 
has gone wrong?" 

"I don't know," whispered Willis huskily. 
"I—I think that Slim Evans has confessed.” 

"Slim Evans?" gasped Bricker. "Yuh 
mean—he’s told “ег?” 

Harte Willis nodded dumbly. 

“Trapped!” muttered Al Keene. “АП 
right—I’m goin’ out." 

"Eight guns out there, Al," said Cort. 

A pane of glass was smashed out of a 
rear window, and the voice of Jim Hess said 
plainly: 

"You can come out, gents—one at а 
time—and with yore hands in the air. Either 
door—we've got a reception committee at 
either one." 

“Га father take a chance on the court than 
on a Colt," declared Buck Cort. “I’m comin’ 
out, gents.” 

Buck Cort came out the front dootway, 
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hands up, followed by Al Keene. They 
lined up beside the doorway. Bricker came 
out, but he came with a flaming gun in 
his hand and murder in his heart. His 
bullet scraped the cheek of Link Rush, but 
Rush's bullet shocked the owner of the 
Wagon Wheel dead in his tracks. 

"That pays for Lon Taylor," said Rush 
calmly. 

From inside the office came the muffled 
thud of another shot. While Jim Hess and 
Stormy handcuffed the two prisoners, the 
others ran into the office, as a crowd gath- 
ered, attracted by the shots. 

Harte Willis was sprawled across his 
desk, where he had shot himself. Men ran 
to get the doctor. They placed Willis back 
into his chair. He wasn't dead—yet. He 
shifted his eyes to Hashknife, and a sarcas- 
tic smiled crossed his tight lips. 

“I think I've guessed it," he whispered. 
"You can tell the judge that it—it—was—a 
—forgery." 

Harte Willis went out like a snuffed 
candle. Jim Hess stared at Hashknife. 
“What did he mean—tell the judge it was 
a forgery?” 

“I don't know," fibbed Hashknife. "His 
mind was wanderin', Jim. You might tell 
the judge—maybe he'll know.” 

"TII tell him," said Jim Hess. 

А! Keene wanted to talk; so they let him. 
He admitted that the Triple Triangle altered 
Seventy-seven calves, and that the Wagon 
Wheel altered both Turkey-Track and the Y 
calves. 

They all worked together, with Harte 
Willis bossing both jobs. But he refused to 
say who had killed Lon Taylor and who 
shot the two men from the Seventy-seven. 
It was Slim Evans, Buzz Henry and Bricker, 
who fired the judge’s stable. 

“That’s all I've got to say," said Keene 
wearily. "How does it stack up with what 
Slim Evans told yuh?” 

"Slim Evans never told us anythin’,” re- 
plied Hashknife. “Whatever gave you that 
idea?” 

Al Keene didn’t reply; he just swallowed 
so painfully that it рор tears to his eyes. 

Most of the crowd followed the prisoners 
down to the jail, trying to get more in- 


formation. Jim Hess went ovet to Judge 
Marsh's office, and they came out togethet 
a few minutes later. Ma Young, Uncle Ed 
and Peggy were listening to Steve's explana- 
tion, when Jim Hess and the judge came 
down there. The judge was walking vety 
erect, his chin high, a smile on his lined 
face. 

He took Peggy in his arms and hugged 
her. It was the first time any of them had 
seen him exhibit any emotion. Не let loose 
of her and held out his hand to Ed Young. 

“We can't be enemies, Ed,” he said. “It’s 
all over now.” 

"Well, yeah—mebbe yo're right, Judge,” 
said Ed Young. "It's kinda hard for us old- 
timers to not be friends.” 

"I can tell yuh about them misbranded 
calves," said Steve. “Тһе Wagon Wheel 
gang done that. They hated Link Rush and 
had a scheme to put the rustlin’ deadwood 
on him, but Willis saw that it was too 
crude; so he'd kill off the thing in court. 
It was two of Willis gang who roped me 
that night, payin’ me back for hittin’ Willis. 
Keene wouldn't give me any names.” 

"Im glad that is cleared,” sighed the 
judge. ‘Tve been a fool, and I admit it. 
Now, will somebody tell me where I can 
find Hartley and Stevens? I am going to 
eat crow for their especial benefit.” 

“They can't be far away,” said Steve. 
"Maybe down.at the office.” 

But Hashknife and Sleepy were not in 
Smoky Butte—they were far out on a toad, 
riding north—toward the hills. They didn’t 
want any thanks for what they had done. It 
was all in a day's work. Nature had taken 
its course. 

Hashknife took a folded letter from his 
pocket, tore it into tiny pieces and sifted 
them along behind him in the dust. Some 
of them, caught in a vagrant breeze, drifted 
into the desert growth. He dusted his hands 
and began rolling a cigarette. Sleepy looked 
back across the misty valley, and said 
quietly: 

"Do yuh reckon it really was a forgery, 
Hashknife?" 

"We'll never know, pardner. Either Harte 
Willis went out tellin' the truth—or he was 
а decent hombre at the finish." 


Ships Are Like Horses 
2... Let Them Throw 
You, and You Have to 
Get Up and Try Again 


HE bearded man paced the 
bare boards behind the big 
front window of the Ferry 
Building hiring hall. He paced 


as he had every day for a 
month past, blind to the street scene before 
him, to the dim winter sunshine, to the 
driven rain slashing across the gold-leafed 
lettering on the glass that said: Masters, 
Mates and Pilots, San Francisco Local. He 
walked, turned and walked again, seeing 
nothing and hearing only the dimly sensed 
whisper of the ancient waterfront adage: 
"Ships are like horses. . . . Ships are like 
horses.” 

He had heard it before, yet never really 
listened, as it had been muttered by the 
masters of half a hundred S.S. Neversails 
as they calloused their backsides on the 
stringer pieces of Embarcadero piers. He 
heard it again now in the sibilant hiss of 
playing cards as the rocking-chair skippers 
re-dealt endless games of lethargic solitaire 
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in the fusty room behind him. Now he 
listened and knew its meaning. 

“Ships are like horses. Let one of them 
throw you and you've got to get up and try 
again. At once. Wait, and the fear will 
grow. Wait, and you'll never sail again." 

He walked, with the graceless gait of a 
man preoccupied with dreams. Walked, 
and 

"Chief Mate for the Southern Isle! Pier- 
head jump. Clearing for Hilo in an hour." 

Тһе dispatcher's voice cut through the 
idle sounds of the hall like a liner's stem 
through windless seas. The murmur of 
voices stopped momentarily. Then, the an- 
nouncement disdained, the voices resumed 
their complacent drone. 

"Mate for the Southern Isle!" the dis- 
patcher repeated tonelessly and slammed 
down the window of his cubicle. 

The bearded man, having paused, began 
pacing again, slowly this time, gnawing at 
the fringe of hair on his lower lip. Half- 
way along the width of the window he 
halted once more, passed a bewildered 
glance around the room, seeming to take in 
its entirety for the first time, then made a 
straight path for the dispatcher’s wicket. An 
empty chair crashed unnoticed to the floor 
in his wake. 

“The Southern Isle?” the dispatcher 
asked, partly opening the window. “Yeah. 
Figgered nobody'd want her. Got a card?” 

Тһе applicant pushed a dated slip across 
the counter with a rawboned fist. "Didn't 
think I'd have a chance," he said. "Not 
much of a shipping date. Guess I'm lucky." 

Тһе dispatcher parted his lips to laugh, 
glanced up at the cyes meeting his own, blue 
as the waters of Island latitudes. But not 
as warm. His mouth closed again, sound- 
lessly. : 
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“What’s wrong with the Southern Isle?" 
The bearded man’s voice was patient, 
curious. 

“Wh—why nothing, mate. Piled up on 
the Kona coast of Hawaii last trip is all. 
Skipper lost his license, I hear. New bow 
section in her. Guess she's all right. I— 
I— Got your ticket with you?" 

The same big-boned hand fumbled a 
square of freshly inked paper and shoved 
it across to the other. 

The dispatcher looked, nodded and made 
conversation. “Chief Mate, any tonnage, 
any ocean," he read. "Temporary issue, 
huh? Six months.” Не hesitated. Then, 
"Regular license?" he asked doubtfully. 

"Master unlimited," the bearded man 
said, and now his voice was a harsh chal- 
lenge. "Suspended. Six months. , Okay, 
mate?" 

"Sure. Sure. Have to check these things, 
you know. I—” His hand, writing, stopped 
as he copied the name before him. 
Vey," he said, his eyes raising in violation 
of will to meet the other's. "Shamus Mc- 
Vey!” 

There was a tight shine beneath the 
bearded man’s lids that might have meant 
anything. “Тһе same," he agreed evenly. 
"Ex-master of the Southern Isle. ТШ the 
Steamboat Inspectors set me down. Okay, 
mate?” . 

А typist at the next desk T eon in mid- 
sentence at the sound of the dispatcher swal- 
lowing audibly. 

The official began writing again, keeping 
his eyes on the paper before him. "You've 
got guts, mate. Shipping Chief on your old 
command. Must need a job bad." 

Behind Shamus McVey the room was 
the same dulled monotone of men idling 
away time, waiting. Cards slithered across 
smooth pine table tops, were shuffled, whis- 


pered: ". . . get up and try again . . . wait, 
and you'll never sail again . . . never sail 
again." 


McVey’s lips behind his beard were 
straight pale lines. "No," he said, "I don't 
need a job. I need " His words were 
lost in the sudden scrape of a chair as a 
card player got up and moved over to a 
rocking chair against the wall. 

The squeaking of the rocker brought back 
the month-long reticence. McVey reached 
for his papers, fumbled them to the floor, 


“Мс- à 


picked them up with suddenly trembling 
fingers. He tried a grin that failed, turned 
on his heel and started for the door walk- 
ing with the awkward, flat-footed gait of 
a sleepwalker. 


E Southern Isle rode to her moorings, 
high, empty and uneasy behind the shel- 
tering breakwater of Kailua, far down the 
leeward coast of Hawaii. Ashore the na- 
tive Kanaka longshoremen: stacked the last 
of the steamer's lumber cargo in the sun- 
scorched yard of the local agent's shed, 
while aboard officers and crew alike sought 


| the dubious shade of the inshore alleyway 


for relief from the humid calm that had 
lain like a damp, steaming blanket over the 
Kona coast for two days past. 

Emmet Kohler, chief engineer, leaned his 
ample weight against a barely adequate 
stanchion and chewed listlessly at a droop- 
ing toothpick. 

“Two days we rot here,” he grumbled, 
“with the Old Man ashore with a half 
dozen busted ribs. Thanks to that— 
that—” 

He jerked fat jowls forward to where Sha- 
mus McVey was supervising repairs to the 
anchor windlass in the blistering glare of 
the mid-afternoon sun. 

Ballard, the first assistant, swabbed sweat 
from his angular face with the singlet 
knotted loosely across his shoulders. “Not 
the mate's fault, Chief," he said mildly, 
"that a winch fall carried away and let the 
Old Man get smacked with a load of two- 
bys.” 

T No?” Kohler bristled. “Who’s to blame 
then if cargo gear carries away? Ain't that 
the mate's responsibility?" 

"Okay, okay. Call it that. 
of God. It's too hot to argue." 

Kohler spat his splintered toothpick to 
the long, rolling swell running oil-smooth 
and turtle green beneath the Isle. "Or the 
act of a Jonah!" He shot another black 
look forward at the fo'csle head, then 
stomped off angrily across the littered 'mid- 
ship deck. 

The second mate, John Dunphy, too long 
an island hand to raise his body tempera- 
ture by argument, opened one sleepy eye 
from where he squatted, relaxed against the 
pipe railing.  "Kind've bittered оп McVey, 
ain't he?" he asked, angling his eye after 
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the broad stern of the chief engineer. "Ain't 
the poor devil got troubles enough?” 

"Started at the “В” board investigation in 
Honolulu after the grounding at Mahu- 
kona last month," Ballard explained. “Мс- 
Vey claimed another five revolutions from 
down below woulda gotten him out of that 
doghole. Тһе chief testified that if the 
skipper hadn't lost time by dropping an an- 
chor to come around on and then getting it 
fouled in the coral they'd had plenty of 
time." 

The second mate opened his other eye and 
fished a soggy pack of cigarettes out of his 
sweat-stained shirt. “That,” he said, "was 
just unlucky. I oughtta know. I tried to 
break that anchor out.” 

Ballard opened his mouth to reply, but 
grabbed suddenly instead at a nearby stan- 
chion as a swell heavier than the rest rolled 
the Southern Isle down to her boot-topping. 

The offshore buoy lines tightened, mois- 
ture squeezing out from their hempen hearts 
for the first time since the freighter had 
come to anchor. 

Ballard’s mouth pursed instead for a 
quiet whistle and his eyes sought the soiled 
yarn of cloud spreading in from seaward. 

"Swells increasing,” he said. “Копа 
weather coming or I’m a Kanaka coal 
passer." 

Dunphy rose lazily to his feet. "Could 
be both," he admitted, straightening a bent 
cigarette. 


HAMUS МСУЕҮ climbed the ladder 
from the well deck. "Your watch will 
be on in another few minutes, Mister Dun- 
phy," he said. "Have them double the 
chafing gear on the lines and place fire axes 
handy. We'll be leaving at eight in the 
morning." His grave eyes judged the rapidly 
spreading film of stratus to the south and 
west. "Looks like we might be in a hurry 
to let go." 

“Тһе Old Man be aboard, sir?" 

McVey shook his bearded head, no. "He's 
оп his back for at least a month. There'll 
be a relief skipper down from Honolulu -by 
Inter-Island plane in the morning.” The 
flat statement was dipped in the same 
month-long bitterness. 

Dunphy flicked his half-smoked cigarette 
toward the creaming breakwater close 
aboard and watched the Is/e’s former skip- 


per shuffle tiredly toward his room. He 
shrugged off a sudden sharp tinge of pity, 
the started aft to inspect the stern lines. 

By the time the shadows should have 
been lengthening across the decks of the 
Southern Isle there were no shadows. Іп- 
stead there was a black overcast of stratus 
racing overhead to join the darkness of the 
lava spilled mountain slopes a dozen miles 
inland. The wind had risen to a half gale 
and the running rigging was tapping a wild 
staccato rhythm of warning. Inshore, the 
breakwater, built for protection against the 
prevailing Northeast Trades, was a monu- 
ment of uselessness in the onshore wind. 
The seas, piling onto the lee shore from an 
untrammeled run of a thousand miles of 
open ocean, were hard, cruel lines of froth- 
ing white as far as the dimming horizon to 
the west. 

By the time McVey arose from a silent, 
taut-nerved supper in the saloon and stepped 
out onto the deck, the moon was rising over 
the black volcanic bulk of Kiluea, seeming 
to fall backward toward the mountain in- 
stead of climbing as it should. In its clouded 
glow the mate could make out the two white 
lines of crashing surf that marked the man- 
made jetty to the north and the natural 
breakwater of fanged lava boulders to the 
south. Between rushed the mounting swell, 
unbroken, sucking savagely at the freighter’s 
strakes as it rolled under and beyond to 
break into muted thunder on the white sand 
beach a quarter of a mile inshore. 

To Shamus McVey the whole scene was 
like the re-enactment of a half-forgotten 
dream, a dream that had its setting in an- 
other doghole a score of miles to the north, 
and another time, little more than a month 
before. Mahukona. This time, however, 
there was another skipper to weigh the cir- 
cumstances and to judge the consequences 
of taking action. This time 

Sudden remembance pressed against his 
conscience like the weighted-blast of the 
Kona gale against his tensed body. The Old 
Man was ashore. There wasn’t a small boat 
that could survive in this wild stretch of 
water to bring him aboard. Even if he 
were able. 

A slanting wall of gray rain slashed across 
the cove like a swung curtain of glass beads. 
McVey stared into it unseeing, not feeling 
the wet, nor even the vented fury of the 
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wind behind it. The Southern Isle lurched 
ponderously beneath him and brought up 
shuddering on buoy lines tight and singing 
with strain. 

This, where the squall had failed, drew 
McVey’s instincts back to the demanding 
present. A few more like that! He turned 
abruptly back toward the officers’ mess, jaw, 
muscles knotted hard beneath his beard. 
Skipper or no skipper, it was time to go. 

Emmet Kohler still slouched before his 
plate, exploring yellowed teeth with a prod- 
ding toothpick. At a cleared space at the 
far end of the table John Dunphy played 
sleepily at solitaire with Ballard, the first 
assistant, offering occasional monosyllabic 
advice. 

McVey ran nervous fingers through his 
beard. "We got to get out of here, Chief,” 
he said quietly. “TH want steam on deck 
right away. And a man on the platform. 
You'll be getting bells in ten minutes." 


5 raised bleached eyes, and а 
sneer creased the fat around his mouth. 
"So?" he asked. “Whose orders?" 

“Mine.” 

Kohler's muttered gurgle might have 
been a laugh. 

"Look," McVey said as if he were reason- 
ing with a stubborn child. "We haven't 
seen the worst of this yet. I know this 
coast. ІСІ be bad, really bad within an 
hour. I'll give those buoy lines about that 
long. After that " He waved an ex- 
pressive hand toward the roar of exploding 
surf, muted no longer even by the closed 
doors of the saloon. 

Тһе chief engineer chewed stolidly at the 
bit of wood between his heavy lips. "And 
what's it to you, Mister?" "There was heavy 
emphasis on the "you." 

What was it to him, McVey wondered. 
After all there was a way out. His master's 
license was revoked. He was only the mate. 
А temporary license at that. Suppose the 
Southern Isle did pile up on the beach? 


They'd probably all get ashore alive to sail 
again on another ship. 

Sail again— 

The cards in Dunphy’s hands down the 
table moved silently in a reshuffled deal. 
Almost silently. There was that same whis- 
pered hush to their movement that clouded 
McVey's mind like the racing clouds, that 
veiled the rising moon. ^"... you'll never 
sail again." 

McVey leaned his weight against the serv- 
ice buffet to ease the trembling in his legs. 
The knuckles of his bony hands showed pale 
yellow against the mahogany of the spill 
rail. 

“We'll consider it an order, Chief," he 
said, tight-lipped. "Steam in ten minutes!" 

Kohler heaved his fat body to its feet, 
his lips split in a yellow snarl. “Ап order 
is it?" he roared. “I take orders from the 
master of this vessel. And that ain't you, 
Mister. You got steam from me once be- 
fore. Remember? Well, there'll be steam 
on deck at eight in the morning. When a 
competent man steps over the rail. Not till 
then, Mister. Not till then." Не weaved 
down the alleyway toward the open door in 
final dismissal. : 

Shamus McVey glanced down the table at 
the two men playing solitaire. 

"Mister Ballard?" asked McVey. 

Тһе first assistant's eyes flicked üpward 
then fell as quickly to the cards. "Sorry, 
Mate. Тһе chief's the boss down. below. 
Of course if anything should happen 
There's a queen for that black king, Dun- 

hy." 
d Kohler was out the door and halfway 
across number three hatch when the mate 
caught up with him. The chief swung 
around. "Didn't I tell you once," he 
snarled, "that no———" 

"Look," McVey interrupted, "let's leave 
grudges out of this. There's a ship at stake. 
And lives maybe." 

“Мо!” Kohler spat out, and turned away. 

McVey's heavy fist found bone beneath 
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the layered fat of the engineer's jaw. Koh- 
ler sprawled vus spitting oaths, 
stumbled and fell against the tarpaulined 
corner of the hatch. 

He lay still. 

Back in the saloon Ballard looked up as 
McVey pushed shut the door against the 
wild insistence of the gale. The mate’s 
thumbs were hooked into his belt, his feet 
braced against the motion of the deck. 

“Mister Kohler met with an accident, 
Ballard. These decks are slippery for a 
heavy man. He's unconscious, I believe. 
By number three hatch. TH have steam on 
the anchor windlass if you please." 

Ballard's eyes were serious. “Heart, I 
guess. The chief has these attacks, sir. Га 
swear to that at any investigation." He got 
to his feet. “Га better get him to his room. 
It's steam you want, sir? I'll get below and 
wind up the jewelry." 


He? up on the weather wing of the 
bridge Shamus McVey unheedful of 
the ache in his hands that clung to the 
railing of the windbreak, listened to the old 
songs of the gale and the seas and the 
breakers. Не had heard them a hundred 
times before and faced them with a faint, 
scornful smile of confidence. Now they 
blended in a dread cacophony of despair. 
He had faced them once too often and lost. 
Now again, too soon 

Forward, he watched Dunphy hooking u 
the anchor windlass, working frantically 
against time and the stubborn eccentricities 
of the worn machinery. Aft, he knew with- 
out turning, the bos'n and a pair of seamen 
were standing by the manila buoy lines with 
axes ready. Inside the wheelhouse to his 
right another A.B. lounged at the wheel, 
chewing placidly on a too large wad of gum. 
Beside him the young third mate stood ready 
at the telegraphs. McVey caught the look 
on the young third’s face. Confident, un- 
concerned, ready. for orders. For a brief 
instant McVey felt aching envy. Not for 
these others the lonely self-discipline of 
command. Not for them the decisions 
that—— 

Aft on the poop a sharp crack of strand- 
ing hemp was one with a concerted shout of 
warning from the seamen posted there. 
Where, a moment before, McVey had seen 
the quartering stern line stretching off in the 


darkness toward the fartherest buoy, there 
was nothing but blackness and moon-tipped 
combers charging shoreward. 

The snapping of the line decided it. The 
bonds of indecision within Shamus McVey 
parted with it and his hand, suddenly steady, 
went to the whistle lanyard. A short, sharp 
blast plumed from the stack, was under- 
stood, then was lost astern in the scream- 
ing gale. 

Cut! Let go! 

The vessel’s stern, high, like a barn door 
in a meadow breeze, swung slowly around, 
bringing the bow to bear on the narrow en- 
trance a scant quarter mile ahead. 

McVey raised his hand to Dunphy for- 
ward, his fist circling in clockwise motion. 
Heave away. 

The ancient windlass clanked to life and 
slowly, protestingly, the chain dragged in 
over the wildcat. 

“Slow ahead,” the mate said to the wheel- 
house door. 

The Southern Isle gathered headway, 
helping the windlass id its efforts. 

On the fo'c's'le head John Dunphy flung 
both hands high. Anchor aweigh. 

McVey forced himself to walk slowly, not 
leap as every straining fiber within him 
prompted, to the wheelhouse telegraph. His 
hard hand closed on the handle. Now was 
the time. It was his responsibility. His 
command. He wiped sweat from his palm, 
then swung the handle back, then forward 
to full ahead in definite, no-turning-back 
decision. 

The Isle, light, half her wheel. out of 
water, gathered sluggish speed. McVey 
listened to the chunking of the blades beat- 
ing the water to froth and gauged the nar- 
row, rock-guarded entrance barely visible 
ahead. Had he waited too long, he won- 
dered. It was going to be close. 

Dunphy came through the wheelhouse 
door, sponged spray and rain streamin, 
from his clothes. “Маде it, sir!" he sid. 
and tried to light a sodden cigarette. "Now 
if the First'll keep her turning up—" — . 

"Left another ten," McVey said to the 
helmsman and watched the Isle fight her 
head stubbornly to port. 

“Looks like we'll need more than steam, 
John,” he went on. “We could use some 
luck. A lot of it. We're making leeway 
like an empty apple box. There’s no weight 
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to hold us in the water. Look." Не pointed 
astern, 

Already the corrugated roofs of the stor- 
age sheds were outside the line of the ves- 
sel’s. wake. Тһе breakwater to starboard 
was closer, a menacing line of exploding 
rocks. 

The hole that was the harbor entrance 
was narrowing rapidly as the angle of the 
range astern widened with the freighter's 
making leeway. 

Duaphy looked and his lazy cheerfulness 
was gone. Не tossed his wet, unlighted 
cigarette toward the open door. "Lord," he 
breathed. “It don't look good. You 
think—?” 

The corners of McVey's eyes were as 
white as the pressed line of his lips. “Not 
good,” he agreed, and watched the Southern 
Isle stagger, recover and labor her blunt 
bows into the swells. The helm was hard 
down now and still the freighter’s snout 
swung back into the trough, losing what she 
made and more as each succeeding gray- 
beard raked her hull. The mate’s fingers, 
twitching, combed his whiskered checks. 

"She won't come around, John," he said 


tonelessly. “Anyhow in time enough to 
clear the entrance. Stand by your anchors 
again." 


Even as he watched Dunphy scramble for- 
ward to the fo'c'sle head he knew that it 
was а lost hope. He'd tried it before, he 
remembered, and nearly lost a ship. This 
same ship. Maybe Kohler was right after 
all. Maybe Shamus McVey was a Jonah. 
Maybe 3 


Н? eyes probing the darkness ahead 
cauught sight of something that caused 
him to raise a frantic hand to the second 
mate far forward. 

The anchor wouldn't do. That was сег- 
tain. There wasn't time. But maybe if 
He raised cupped hands to his eyes, shield- 
ing them from the hurt of the rain that 
slanted like flung shot across the open 
bridge. There was something now that 
wasn't spouted foam along the breakwater 
to his right. It was green water, solid swells 
surging high, clearing the rocks by a fathom 
or two and rolling on into the deep water 
beyond. 

Deep water whete a man and a ship 
would find sea room to battle it out aud 
a chance to win through to a safe offing. 

Forward, Dunphy's face, stark white in 
the moonlight, stared aft to the bridge, wait-: 
ing. His hands clung to the brake wheel 
on the windlass, ready to drop the heavy 
hook at a gesture from McVey. 

But the gesture was the same. А raised 
hand, palm outward. Hold on! 

"You may ring her down to slow, Mis- 
ter," McVey told the third mate quietly. He 
beckoned Dunphy aft again to the protective 
height of the bridge. 

"S-slow, sit?" the young third stammered. 
She—she’s making leeway fast as it is. I— 
I » 


"Slow," McVey repeated and now his ` 
voice was command. 

The answer tinkled back from below and 
the labored whine of the Isle’s turbines 
slowed to a grateful purr. 

The door from the chartroom. into the 
wheelhouse burst open and Emmet Kohler, 
face livid and a bruise darkening along his 
jaw, pushed himself at the mate. 

"I heard you ring her down, McVey. 
Good God, man, this is suicide. You'll 
never make it on a slow bell. І--ГИ get 
you ninety turns out of that mill somehow. 


"Funny, Chief, you were barely shading 
eighty when I needed it a month ago. Re- 
member?" 

Kohler mopped moisture from above his 
bulging eyes. "I—I—" he stuttered and 
started for che engine room speaking tube. 

McVey was in front of him in one swift 
stride, his fist full of the engineer's shirt 
front. "I don't want your ninety turns, 
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Chief," he purred softly. “Understand? I 
don't want them. All I want is an answer 
to the bells the way I ring “ет.” His face 
was close to the other's now, his voice con- 
fiding. "Im not going out the channel, 
ness. ; 

“With a lot of luck and an answer to my 
belis we're going over them!" 

He let the other go, almost shoving him 
toward the doorway. With his other hand 
he waved toward the menacing line of 
broken rocks off to starboard in the dark- 
ness. “With a lot of luck and an answer 
to my bells we're going over them!" 

Kohler stumbled, caught himself, stared 
wildly at McVey and staggered, almost run- 
ning toward the alleyway leading to the en- 
gine room. 

John Dunphy, damp cigarette finally lit 
and drawing in the corner of his mouth, 
раз а fire axe off the wheelhouse bulk- 

ead. 

“ГІ just trail along, sir, to see you get 
your bells." He made unhurried way down 
the alleyway, following the Isle’s chief en- 
gineer. 


МІН headway slackened the Southern 
Isle rolled sickenly in the trough, her 
emptiness making her like a buoyant barrel 
in a tide rip. McVey, in the starboard bridge 
wing, watched the distance close inexorably 
between the ship and the breakwater. Each 
swell set them closer to the looming disaster 
close aboard, now almost spitting distance 
off. He called engine room orders to the 
third mate at the telegraph, jockeying the 
big vessel, now forward, now astern, judg- 
ing, studying, calculating, waiting for their 
ance. 

Then, as he glanced momentarily aloft, 
half expecting to see the masts topple with 
the violent motion, the big one, the one he 
was waiting for, was upon them. The Isle 
went over, burying her starboard bulwarks, 
staggered like a drunken thing, fought for 
recovery, and slowly, agonizingly righted as 
she was lifted bodily on the huge sea. : 

"You may stop her, Mister," Shamus Mc- 
Vey said to the man at the telegraph. 


The Isle was silent, rising, rising. 

McVey, eyes closed instinctively and 
clinging desperately to the dodger stay, 
forced himself to look. They were on the 
jetty then, but above it and for a split second 
all he saw was the white shine of its break- 
ers extending along the moonpath toward 
the beach, 

It was then that the Isle touched. 
She scraped her forefoot once, the jar shak- 
ing the rivets in her seams. Touched, scraped 
and came free. And this time the foremast 
went, rigging streaming overside, as she 
rolled on her beam’s end. But she was over. 
The lifting sea passed under and beyond. 
The breakwater lay to port. 

Shamus McVey clawed shaking way to 
his feet. 

He started to speak, found his mouth like 
sun-scorched sand and tried to wet his lips 
with a still dryer tongue. 

"Hook her on, Mister," he told the third 
finally. “Well stand offshore till morning. 
Till a shipmaster comes aboard." 

For the first time in a month his bearded 
face split wide in a grin. 


qu bearded man stepped up to the dis- 
patcher's window in the Ferry Building 
hiring hall. The wicket was raised and the 
man behind it looked up, puzzled. 

“Shamus McVey,” the bearded man re- 
minded him. “Master of the Southern Isle. 
Til be needing a mate for the next trip.” 

The dispatcher swallowed, passed an un- 
steady hand across his eyes. “I heard about 
it, mate," he said at last. "Quite a stunt 
down Kona way." 

Sun wrinkles crinkled at the corners of 
McVey's blue eyes. "Lucky," he said. "Act 
of God." 

The dispatcher remembered what he'd 
seen behind those eyes a few short weeks 
before. "God," he said. "Or guts." 

Behind them іп the room, the rocking- 
chair skippers played on at their intermin- 
able rounds of cards. 

Shamus McVey listened, as he had a hun- 
dred times before. Now it sounded like 
men playing solitaire. 
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BOMBER, THE 6-MOTOR 
VOR ( CONSOLIDATED B-36. 


AGIETING ITS GIGANTIC BULK EASILY INTO THE 
AIR FROM THE FORT WORTH, TEXAS, ARMY 

AIRFIELD, THE XB-35 WAS OFFICIALLY ADDED 
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THE 8-29 ‘SUPERFORTRESS WITH ITS 230-ҒТ: 
WINGSPAN, THE HUGE BOMBER IS CAPABLE 
Of FLYING To TOKYO AND BACK NON-STOP, 


AND CARRIE | А BOMB-LOAD OF OVER 5o TONS. 


“не B-36 WILL HAVE ITS PEACE- 
TIME PROTOTYPE IN A FLYING AIR- 
LINER NOW BEING DEVELOPED BY 
CONSOLIDATED-VULTEE FOR. OUR 
WORLD WIDE PASSENGER ROUTES. 
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You Have To Look Quick To See 
Murder; You Have To Look 
Hard For The Murderer 
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THE STORY SO FAR 


TIS BEAGLE was a private detective; 
Joe Peel was his strong-arm man—but 
business was poor. So they drummed up 
some by assuming that a former client of 
theirs, Wilbur Jolliffe, would be in trouble 
again—dame trouble. 
By pure guesswork they figure out that 
the girl is named Wilma, that Mrs. Jolliffe 
was objecting, that Wilma and Jolliffe both 


seemed to have a penchant for lurid paper- 
backed dime novels with titles like Dead- 
wood Dick’s Big Deal and Malaeska, the 
Indian Wife of a White Trapper" —and 
then Jolliffe is found dead. It looks like sui- 
cide, but a note in a typewriter by the dead 
man’s side says that his death is due to the 
machinations of one Otis Beagle. That 
brings in the police who are pretty sour on 
Beagle and Peel, anyway. But Joe manages 
to elude them to pay a visit to Jolliffe’s so- 
called duplication business. Just as it seems 
as if he might get some information from 
the dead man’s secretary—Mary Lou Tanner 
—a big guy arrives who announces that he’s 
Mrs. Jolliffe’s brother and is taking over the 
business. 

Before Beagle has caught his breath, a 
new client, by name Marcy Holt, arrives 
offering the detective one thousand dollars 
to get out of town. When Beagle argues 
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Holt waves an automatic threateningly but 
the scene is interrupted by Joe Peel. What 
has this to do with the Jolliffe killing? 
Beagle and Peel are sure there is a tie-in. 

Peel, on the trail of the elusive Wilma, 
finally tracks her down and makes a date to 
see her. He goes into a massage emporium 
to kill some time and is attacked by someone 
in the steam room. Just before he is slugged 
into unconsciousness, his assailant warns 
him to get out of town, too. 

Beagle, meantime, is cornered by a mem- 
ber of the D. A.’s office who tells him that 
he is in very hot water because of the Jolliffe 
case. 

Otis, thinking fast, passes the buck to Joe 
Peel. 

“Well, then,” he is told, “fire Peel. Either 
that or lose your license.” 

“ГЫ discharge him at once," replies 
Beagle, fencing desperately for time. 
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XI 


OE PEEL was down on his hands and 
knees оп the floor when Otis Beagle 
returned to the office. Тһе edge of the 
threadbare rug was turned back. 

“What the hell, Joe!” Beagle ex- 
claimed. 

Peel got to his feet and brushed his knees. 
“Where is it?” 

"Where's what?" 

"The thousand-dollar bill. You've hidden 
it somewhere." 

Beagle hung up his cane and hat. "Sup- 

e I have, Joe." 

“I want half of iti" 

“Why?” 

Peel pointed to his eye. “Did I have that 
this morning, Otis? I said yesterday before 
this all started that you'd get the money 
and the credit and Га get a punch іп the 
суе. Well, I've got it and а few other 
bruises.” 

Beagle seated himself in his swivel chair. 
He folded his hands across his ample stom- 
ach. “I should think a man in your position 
would learn to duck.” 

“Last night,” Peel said ominously, “I was 
knocked out and dumped up on Mulholland 
Drive. Today a man came into the steam 
room at the Swedish Baths and knocked the 
living daylights out of me. He left me un- 
conscious. And you, you big, fat—” 

“Just a minute, Joe,” cut in Beagle. “I 
said you'd go too far some day." 

“ГІ go a lot farther. The masseur at Ole's 
Swedish Baths gave me an earful about you. 
You've been blowing off how you solve all 
the cases. You alone worked out the On- 
thank business—" 

"Go ahead," said Beagle. "Get it all off 
your chest. And when you get finished—" 

Something in Beagle's tone caused Peel 
to look at him sharply. “What're you up to?" 

"Are you through exercising your 
tongue?" 

"Let's have it!" 

“All right," Beagle drew а deep breath, 
"you're fired." 

"Say that again." 

"You're through with the Beagle 
Agency." 

"Cut out the clowning, Otis, I'm in no 
mood—" : 

"Im not clowning, Joe. This is final. 


You can forget the Jolliffe case. You can 
forget—me. I’m letting you go. Finally. 
Definitely." 

"Just like that?” 

“Just like that. Mmm, there's a small 
sum due you, I believe." 

"Forget it, chum," said Peel, and turn- 
ing, walked out of the office. 

At the corner liquor store he bought a 
pint of bourbon and continued on to his 
hotel on Ivar. 

Mr. Hathaway, the manager, was behind 
the desk. "Why, Mr. Peel," he said, "you 
are home early." 

“My rent's paid, isn't it?” Peel retorted. 
“Any law says I can’t come home early?” 

He climbed the stairs to the second floor, 
entered his room and taking off his coat, 
opened the bottle of bourbon. Не took a 
big swallow, then followed with another. 

Then, still clutching the whiskey bottle, 
he threw himself on the bed. 


XIII 


азық Joe Peel hadn't been easy. They 
X had flashed iron bars in front of Otis 
Beagle's eyes and his deep instinct of self- 
preservation had caused him to sabotage 
Peel, but he felt very badly about it. He 
perked up a little, however, when he took 
the thousand-dollar bill to the bank and de- 
posited it to his credit, On the way back 
he bought a couple of fifty-cent cigars and 
lit one. 

А man had to look out for himself first 
of all. Joe Peel was a good guy, but... 

Lieutenant Becker and Sergeant Fedder- 
son were waiting outside of Beagle's office. 
Beagle bore down on them, a glint in his 

ё, 

T “Now, look here, Lieutenant, this is carry- 
ing things a bit too far. I just had lunch 
with Pinky Devol—” 

"I know,” said the lieutenant calmly. “Не 
told me about it." 

"Well, didn't he tell you to lay off of 
me?" 

"That he did," Sergeant Fedderson said, 
cheerfully. "He told us to lay off of you, 
that he did." 

Beagle took his key from his pocket and 
put it into the door lock. "Then why're 
you here bothering me now?" . 

“Why,” Lieutenant Becker said, “Pinky 
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10 
told me to lay off, but then 1 told him 
something," 

“I can imagine you telling Pinky." There 
was scorn in Beagle's tone. 

"I told him about a murder." 

"Jolliffe was a suicide. . . ." 

"Sure—I'H settle for a suicide on Aim. 
But somebody else has been murdered and 
no mistake about it." 

Beagle’s stomach suddenly felt as if but- 
terflies were fluttering about in it. “Wh— 
$07, 2 4 

"A girl. 
Apartments." 

Beagle choked on a mouthful of fifty- 
cent cigar smoke. Lieutenant Becker 
reached past him and pushed open the office 
door. Beagle went in and the two detec- 
tives followed. 

“Where’re the Lehigh Apartments?" Bea- 
gle asked then. 

"Don't you know?" 

"I don't know every apartment in town." 

"You ought to know this one, because 
you sent Joe Peel there." 

Beagle laughed but there was a false note 
in it, "I sent Peel to the Lehigh Apart- 
ments?" 

"Mike Rafferty picked him up there last 
night Не made a report on it; that’s how 
I know." 

Beagle shook his head. “If Peel was at 
the Lehigh Apartments last night he was 
there on his own time." 

"He didn't go there to call on а Helen 
Gray?" 


"She lives—lived—at the Lehigh 


SNe started to heave a sigh of re- 
lief, then caught himself. Gray—that 
was the name of the girl who shared the 
apartment with Wilma Huston! Wilma 
would come into it. And Wilma had a re- 
ceipt signed by Joe Peel, as a representative 
of the Beagle Agency. ' 

“As a matter of fact,” Beagle said, 
know very little of the personal life of Joe 
Peel. He used to work for me... . 

That got a rise from both of the detec- 
tives. Fedderson even took his fingers out 
of the files into which they had been dipped. 

Becker said: “Used to work for you?” 

"Didn't Devol tell you? I fired Peel.” 

“When?” 

“Oh, just a little while ago. I found out 
some things about Peel—things he was do- 


ing on the side, Using this agency’ s name 
for his, ah, personal schemes.” 

Becker regarded Beagle steadily. “You 
and Peel were closer than pork and beans.” 

"Oh, no, we weren't. Our relationship 
was strictly that of employer and em- 
ployee.” 

“All right, then you won't mind giving 
me Peel's home address." 

“Why, I don't believe I remember it off- 
hand. 

“Cut it out, Otis!” Becker reached for 
the card-file on Beagle’s desk. Beagle 
headed him off. “Keep your hands off 
that!” 

“I want Peel’s address and I want it 
now.” 

“It isn’t in there... ." 

ГІ look for myself.” 

"No, you won't. You won't do anything 
of the kind. You haven't got a search war- 
rant. Е 

“What makes you think I haven't?" 
Becker took it out of his breast pocket and 
Beagle surrendered. If there was one thing 
in all the world he did not want, it was 
for Becker to go through that card file. 

“I don't remember Peel’s exact address, 
but he lives in a cheap hotel not ua far 
from here. I know the place when I see 
it, but . He drew a deep breath. “TI 
go there ‘with you.” 

Becker seemed a little disappointed. He 
took another look at the card file, then 
shrugged. “Come on.’ 

Beagle locked the office and the three 
went down Ivar, crossed Hollywood Boule- 
vard and dedi entered Joe Peel’s hotel. 
Beagle led the way to the desk. 

"Joe Peel lives here, I believe," he said 
to the clerk, “I don't suppose he's in now, 
though. . . .” 

"Why, yes, he is," was the reply. “Не 
don't usually come in so early, but to- 
day... 
“What's the number of his room?" 
Becker cut in. 

“ГІ announce you. . 

Becker flashed his shield and the clerk 
swallowed hard. "Uh, Room 204. 


» 


HEY climbed to the second floor and 
Sergeant Fedderson banged on the door 
of Room 204. "There was no audible re- 
sponse, for by that time Joe Peel was at the 
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bottom of the whiskey bottle and was, 
frankly speaking, stinkeroo. 

Fedderson pounded the door again, then 
tried the knob. It turned and the three de- 
tectives, two municipal and one private, en- 
tered the room. 

Joe Peel was on the bed, lying on his 
back. Не was wearing only shorts, socks 
and shoes. Тһе bottle on the night table 
beside the bed, told the story. 

Beagle stepped to the bed and placing 
a hand on Peel's shoulder, shook him vio- 
lently. "Joe!" he cried. “Wake up. . .." 

"G'way," mumbled Peel. 

Sergeant Fedderson went into the bath- 
room. When he returned carrying а sop- 
ping wet towel both Becker and Beagle 
were trying to rouse Peel, 

"Excuse me," said Fedderson politely. He 
swished the towel past Beagle, catching his 
face with the tail of it and flopped it on 
Joe Peel's bare stomach. Peel gasped and 
half sat up. Fedderson swung the towel 
again, this time into Peel’s face. 

“Damit!” roared Peel, swinging his feet 
to the floor. 

Fedderson chuckled and draped the cold, 
wet towel over Peel’s shoulder. Peel 
snatched it off and flung it into Fedderson’s 
face. 

“Joe!” exclaimed Beagle. “Listen to me. 
. . » Helen Gray's been killed... ." -2- 

“ГІ do the talking," Lieutenant Becker 
snarled, shoving Beagle aside. 

Peel blinked owlishly for a moment, 
then his eyes came into focus. He stared 
at Becker, then shook his head and got 
wobbily to his feet. He reed into the 
bathroom and turned on the shower. He 
stuck his head and torso under it, growled 
like a sea lion and, taking a dry towel from 
the rack, returned to the bedroom. 

“Who killed her?" he asked. 

"Guess," said Sergeant Fedderson. 

"Im not in a guessing mood," Peel rc- 
torted. Не began to rub himself dry with 
the towel. 

"Who was: Helen Gray?" Lieutenant 
Becker demanded. 

"My girl friend," said Peel. 

Becker made an impatient gesture. "Get 
your clothes on." 

“What for?" 

"You're coming down to the station, that's 
what for." ` 


Peel gave Beagle a bitter look. “Fink!” 

“No, Joe,” protested Beagle. “I’m your 
friend. I always have been.” : 

"Yah," said Peel, slipping out of his 
shorts that had become soggy during the 
sobering-up process. He went to an an- 
cient bureau, got out clean shorts and a 
fresh shirt. He dressed slowly. He hadn't 
been out long enough for his system to 
absorb the booze. 

While Peel dressed, Sergeant Fedderson 
seated himself on the edge of the bed and, 
picking up Peel’s copy of Malaeska from 
the night table, began reading it. 

He chuckled: "So, this is the kind of 
reading you go in for, eh, Peel?" 

“No,” said Peel, “I generally read Vogue 
and Harper's Bazaar, but the newsstand was 
sold out this month before I got around.” 

Peel knotted a necktie, then went to the 
closet and got out his other suit. He put 
it on and finally turned to Becker. “Will 
I get this outfit dirty in your jail?” 

“Joe,” said Beagle, "you're not going to 
stay in jail. Not longer than it will take 
me to telephone a couple of friends. Г 
never let you down yet and I'm not going 
о ое e 

"Is it that bad?" 

Beagle winced. “You shouldn't have 
needled me this afternoon, Joe, I was suf- 
fering from indigestion. Forget it, will 
you?" 

"Forget what?" 

“What I said about your, uh, not work- 
ing for me any mote." 

"Aren't you forgetting your promise to 
Pinky Devol?" Becker asked sarcastically. 

"I made Devol no promise." 

"What's the score, Otis?" Peel asked. 

"Becker's trying to make something out 
of nothing. ...” 

"Fedderson," Becker cut in, "keep this 
walrus here. And don't let him use the 

hone for at least an hour." He caught 
eel's arm and propelled him through the 
door into the lobby. Peel heard Beagle: 
bellow all the way down to the lobby. 


XIV 


«T OOK, Peel,” said Sparbuck, the assist- 

ant district attorney, "you were an | 
employee of Beagle's, that's all. You'll get 
off with a year or two, if you come clean." 
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"Sure," said Peel, "just tell me what you 
want to know." 

"Everything. Тһе whole story from the 
beginning and don't Бе afraid to go fast 
because the stenographer'll get it all in short- 
hand and then type it out." 

Peel looked at Sparbuck, then at Lieuten- 
ant Becker and the half-dozen assorted po- 
licemen and officials in the room. “Okay, 
I'll tell you everything." 

Sparbuck and Becker exchanged triumph- 
ant glances. 

“І didn't do it," said Peel. 

"You didn't do what?" 
prodded. 

“Whatever you think I did." 

Sparbuck frowned. "I haven't accused 
you of anything specifically, I just want you 
to tell the whole story. . . ." 

"That's it. There isn't any more... ." 

“I told you!" Lieutenant Becker howled at 
Sparbuck. 

Sparbuck's face turned from pink to a 
deep red. "I've had wise guys here before, 
Peel. Some of them are up in San Quentin 
NOW. 5... 

“There're a few cops up there, too. And 
maybe a couple of D. A.'s," Peel retorted. 

"Le'me talk to him alone, Mr. Sparbuck," 
Becker pleaded. "Just leave us two alone 
here for ten minutes and I'll get it out of 
Bm. os 

"I doubt it," said Peel. 

Becker started for Peel, but Sparbuck 
waved him back. 

“А forced confession's no good, Lieuten- 
ant, Besides, Otis Beagle . . ." Sparbuck 
caught the sudden grin on Peel's face. "You 
think Beagle will get you out of this, don't 

ou? Thats why you won't talk." 

"I haven't got anything to talk about." 

"'The devil you haven't. I know more 
about this mess than you think I do." 

“І don't doubt that, because I don't know 
anything." 

Sparbuck made an effort to control him- 
self. "All right, Peel, I'll give it to you 
straight. Six months ago, Wilbur Jolliffe 
came to your agency... ." 

"Did he?" 

"You know very well that he did. He was 
being blackmailed by a woman, Beagle was 


Sparbuck 


busy on another case and turned Jolliffe over’ 


to you. You scared off the woman and told 
Jolliffe you had made a settlement with her. 


Actually, you put the money into your own 
et ” 


“What did I spend it on?” 

Sparbuck gritted his teeth and went on. 
“The blackmailer came back and this time 
her demands were greater than Jolliffe could 
meet. He killed himself.” 

“He should’ve gone to the police. . . .” 

"That was his mistake; if he'd come to us 
he'd be alive today, but he trusted a crooked 
private detective, . . ." 


"There're witnesses here," said Peel. 
"Otis won't like it when he hears you called 
him crooked. . . ." 

"Beagle had nothing to do with Jolliffe. 
You handled the whole thing.” 

"Oh, is that Beagle's story?" 

"Isn't it true?" 

Peel shrugged. 

"That's why he fired you; he learned 
what you had done." 

"Okay," said Peel. "Now, all you've get 
to do is prove it." 

Lieutenant Becker made a covert signal to 
Sparbuck. Тһе assistant district attorney 
nodded. “I don't think ГІ try to prove that, 
Because we have something more serious 
against you. Murder." қ 


НЕ PAUSED. Peel looked at (һе palms 
of his hands; he showed no especial 
concern. 

“А woman named Helen Gray," said 
Sparbuck. "She lived with a girl named 
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Wilma Huston, at the Lehigh Apartments." 
Sparbuck inhaled deeply then let Peel have 
what he thought would be the bone-crusher. 
“Wilma Huston was the girl who black- 
mailed Wilbur Jolliffe.” 

Sparbuck's announcement didn't have 
quite the effect on Peel that Sparbuck had 
expected. Peel just looked at him calmly. 

“Ts that so?” 

Lieutenant Becker could remain out no 
longer. “You called on her last night,” he 
roared. “And don’t try to deny it, A police- 
man picked you up outside the Lehigh 
Apartments. . . .” 

“Outside the apartment,” said Joe Peel. 
“I was also outside the Roosevelt Hotel, 
outside of Grauman’s Chinese Theatre, the 
Egyptian . . . and a good many other places. 
As a matter of fact, I took a long walk last 
пірім...” 

Lieutenant Becker whirled and signaled 
to a policeman, The man opened the door 
and spoke to someone outside, А woman 
came into the room—a huge woman. 

Lieutenant Becker said to her: "Miss 
Winters, I want you to point out the man 
who rang your doorbell last night... ." 

Miss Winters pointed at Joe Peel. "That's 
him. He rang my bell last night and when I 
asked him who he wanted he said he was 
lookin! for a Miss Smith. Gwendolyn 
Smith... .” 

"Thank you, Miss Winters,” said Spar- 
buck. “That'll be all.” 

Miss Winters gave Joe Peel a contemptu- 
ous glance and left the room. Becker turned 
to Peel. 

“So you were in the Lehigh Apartments 
Jast night.” 

“Her word against mine,” said Peel. “Just 
because someone claims they saw me in the 
building at the time of the murder... ." 
Peel paused, looked sharply at Becker. 
"Helen Gray was killed last night, wasn't 
she... ДЕ 

Becker winced. "I don't know exactly 
what time she was killed. It isn't impor- 
tant... ." 

"Isn't it?” 

Тһе door opened and a policeman came 
in with a dapper little man who waved a 
folded paper, “Mr. Sparbuck,” he cried, 
merrily. "a habeas corpus!” 

Sparbuck groaned. “Jack Brown!” 

Mr. Brown beamed. “In the flesh, Mr. 


Sparbuck, in the flesh.” He came up to 
Peel. "Not another word, Mr. Peel. I'm 
your attorney and I don't want you to say 
another word to them." 

"Fedderson," Becker said, thickly. “ГІ 
murder him." 

Peel grinned crookedly. "You didn't 
really think Fedderson could keep Otis from 
the telephone, did you?" 

“Mr. Brown," said Sparbuck, “I’m think- 
ing of preferring a murder charge against 
Bo 

-"Fine, Mr. Sparbuck,” said Jack Brown, 
"as long as you just think about it. Mr. 
Peel, shali we go?" 

Peel winked at Lieutenant Becker. "A 

try, Lieutenant, a pretty good try." 

“We'll have you back, Peel,” growled 
Becker, "and maybe ГІІ throw away the key 
then.” 


XV 


ERGEANT FEDDERSON and Otis 
Beagle were having a little Pe in Joe 
Peel’s room when Peel pushed open the 
door. They had a bowl of ice cubes, pretty 
well melted and the remnants of a pint of 
boutbon. RE e: à 

Sergeant Fedderson's eyes almost 
from his face when he saw Peel. P How 
come you're back?” he gasped. 

Peel inclined his head toward Beagle. 
“Let him tell you.” 

Beagle was very pleased with himself. 
“My lawyer got him out on a writ, Ser- 
Bean. es 

Fedderson got to his feet. "But... but 
how could you call your lawyer . . . ?" 

Beagle chuckled. "Lieutenant Becket's 
going to ask you that. So you may as well 
have the answer ready. . . . I was in the 
bathroom for a minute before we called 
room service, wasn't I?" 

Sergeant Fedderson's face got just a bit 
green. "You wrote а note... ." 

"On tissue paper," said Beagle. "And I 
gave it to the waiter when I gave him the 
money for the whiskey. Simple, wasn't 
are 

"So simple that Fedderson'll be walking 
a beat tomorrow," said Peel. "You're get- 
ting a little fat anyway, Sergeant. Around 
the ears... ." à 

Fedderson reeled to the door and went 
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out. Otis Beagle crossed the room and shot 
. the bolt. 

"Now," he said to Peel, "lets get to 
work.” 

“Wiho, me?” asked Peel. 

"Now, stop it, Joe... ." 

“You sabotaged me. You told Al Spar- 
buck that I was working on my own for 
Jolliffe; you said that I shook down the 
blackmailers and kept the money. . . ." 

“I had to tell them that, Joe. I was on 
the spot—my license was at stake. . . ." 

"But you fired me." 

“I had to, Joe. They insisted—Pinky 
and Sparbuck. But I never had any inten- 
tion of making it stick. You ought to know 
that. Why, we—we've been pals, Joe." 


р looked thoughtfully at Otis. Не 
didn't believe a word the big man said. 
But they were in a tight spot, both of them. 
They had to fight it through  together—or 
go to jail, together. 

“АП right, Otis," he said. "I'm sticking 
because I have to stick, But I'm not forget- 
ting. And when this is over . . ." 

"TH do the right thing, Joe. You can 
count on that." 

“You'll do the right thing, Otis, because 
if you don't, so help me, I'm going to take a 
baseball bat and beat your ears down to little 
stumps.” 

Beagle frowned. “That’s good enough. 
Now, let's run over this mess and see just 
where we are. What does Becker really 
know?" 

"More than I want him to know. 'They' ve 
got Wilma Huston and Wilbur Jolliffe tied 
together and for all I know, they've got 
Wilma Huston." Peel thought for a mo- 
ment. "I think it depends a lot on how 
much Helen Gray talked to Wilma." 

" About your visit there last night?" 

Peel nodded. "And this morning." 

"You saw her this morning?" 

"Yes." Peel frowned. "Becker knows 
about last night; he doesn't—so far—about 
this morning." Peel shook his head. 
"There re a lot of screwy angles to this." 

"For instance?" 

"For instance Wilma Huston never even 
met Wilbur Jolliffe... ." 

“ЕБ?” 


“That's what she claims and I’m almost 
ready to believe her. . . .” 


"But Wilbur himself gave me her 
name, ..." 

"Did he? Think again." 

"Come to think of it you gave me the 
name. I assumed...” 

"So did I. Maybe I assumed too much. 


I gave him the razzle-dazzle yesterday and 


he asked if it was about Wilma. I assumed 


from it . . ." Peel stopped and squinted. 
Then he exhaled. “No, I tried the name on 
Jolliffe's secretary. She said Wilma was the 
current recipient of Wilbur’s favors.” Peel 


.stopped and scowled. “This Mary Lou— 


Wilbur's secretary; she talks а lot. It was she 
who told Becker. Although Becker didn’t 
mention me and the false whiskers. I think 
he would've if he'd known. But Becker got 
Wilma’s name from Mary Lou... ." 

"What about Mrs. Jolliffe?” Beagle asked. 
"Maybe she knew about Wilma.” 

Peel nodded thoughtfully. "She knew he 
was chasing somebody, but I hardly think 
she knew Wilma’s name." 

“Why not?” : 

"Because Wilbur was an old hand at that 
stuff. А man does it for years he gets to 
know the angles. And the first one is, don't 
ever let your ‘wife know the name of your 
mistress—even if she knows there zs a mis- 
tress. . . ." Peel paused. "You know, 
Helen Gray was more the type, than Wilma 
Huston. I keep thinking that. Too bad we 
can't search Wilma’s apartment. . . .” 

"Why can't we?" 

Joe Peel winced. "Now, look, Otis . ..* 

“If it's that important. . . .” 

"Damme," said Peel savagely, "why can't 
I learn to keep my mouth shut!" 


HE put on his hat and got his cane. 
"The best time is now, Becker won't 
expect us to work so fast... .” 

Peel regarded Beagle bitterly for a mo- 
ment, then sighed wearily and followed the 
big man out of the hotel room. 

Otis Beagle bought an afternoon papet 
on the way to the Lehigh Apartments and 
from it he and Peel learned that the murder 
of Helen Gray had been discovered shortly 
before rwo o'clock. An elderly man named 
Koch had found the body. His apartment 
was directly across the hall. According to his 
story he had rung the bell of Apartment 
No. 504, with the intention of borrowing a 
cup of sugar. There was no answer and һе 
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had tried the doorknob. It turned under his 
hand and—well, there was Helen Gray, 
lying on the living-room floor . . . a bullet- 
hole in her forehead. 

Koch had been in his apartment all day; 
he hadn't heard the shot although he ad- 
mitted that he had heard a door slam around 
one o'clock. It could have been the shot, 
although in a place like the Lehigh Apart- 
ments people were always slamming doors. 
And radios . . . they blared all day long and 
far into the night. There ought to be a law 
against it.... 

"Right across the hall," said Beagle, re- 
folding the paper. “ГІ talk to him while 
you're in the girl's apartment." 

"Naturally," said Peel. "I do the dirty 
wotk." 

"Don't be like that, Joe. You've been in 
the apartment before, you know what to 
look for. Besides, ГИ keep Koch's door 
open and if a policeman should happen to 
come along . 2 

"You'll whistle!" 

As it turned out, the whistling wasn't 
necessary, for as they entered the Lehigh 
Apartments they came upon Wilma Huston, 
waiting for the automatic elevator to come 
down to the first floor. It was a drawn, 
weary Wilma Huston. 

"You," she said, when she saw Joe Peel. 

Peel nodded. "Miss Huston, this is Otis 
Beagle. . . ." 
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“Ah,” exclaimed Beagle, “Miss Huston!” 
He took off his hat and bowed. “We were 
just calling on you.” 

"I've just come from the police station,” 
Wilma said, “they had me there for almost 
two hours. I don’t think I’ve got any more 
to say. . 

“But you Te my client,. Miss Huston," 
“It is of the utmost impor- 
tance. . 

At that moment the elevator reached the 
floor and the door opened automatically. 
Beagle stepped aside, permitted Wilma to 
enter, then crowded in after her. Joe Peel 
followed and pushed the button for the 
fifth floor. 

"I can understand your feelings, Miss 
Huston,” said Beagle, “your dearest friend. 
cut down in brutal fashion. . . .” 

"Helen Gray wasn't my dearest friend,” 
said Wilma. "I hardly knew her." 

Beagle looked sharply at her. "But she 
was your roommate—you shared your apart- 
ment with her." 

"A lot of people share apartments who 
aren't dear friends." 


HE elevator reached the fifth floor and 

joe Peel held open the door. Wilma 
Huston and Otis Beagle stepped out and 
walked off. Joe Peel followed and caught 
up as Wilma was unlocking her door, 

She turned the key in the lock, then hesi- 
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tated. It was Beagle who pushed open the 
door. As they entered, Wilma’s eyes went 
instantly to a dark spot on the rug that was 
stiil wet, Beagle was completely oblivious. 

"But you must have known Miss Gray," 
he persisted. ; 

"The rent here," said Wilma, "is sixty 
dollars a month. A little stiff for me, so I 
put an ad in the paper. Helen Gray was one 
of about a hundred girls who answered. I 
liked her looks, so she moved in. . . ." 

“When?” asked Peel. 

"Five weeks ago." 

"Ín five weeks you could get pretty well 
acquainted," said Otis Beagle. 

"She was still sleeping in the morning 
when I went to work,” Wilma said. “When 
I got home she'd usually be out. She got in 
late at night . . . or sometimes I would... 
I saw Helen on Sundays and once or twice 
during the week for a few minutes." 

Wilma Huston threw herself on the 
couch and stared at the wet spot on the rug. 
Otis Beagle seated himself in an easy chair 
and planted his cane on the floor in front of 
him. He placed his fat hands on the head 
of it and leaned forward. 

"Miss Huston,” he said, pompously, “ГИ 
. lay my cards on the table. You came to my 
office this morning and engaged us to per- 
form a task for you... ." à; 

"It was worth twenty-five dollars for me 

not to be bothered." 

' Beagle looked at Joe Peel, who was peek- 
ing into the kitchen. "Just what do you mean 
отете?” 

“Well, what would you say of а man who 
sent you flowers and five-pound boxes of 
candy—” 

"No jewelry?" 
kitchen door. 

Wilma shot him an annoyed glance. "A 
man," she went on, "whom you had never 
seen." 

"Thats what I don't understand," Beagle 
said, "how you could be, ah, Jolliffe’s friend 
and not see him. . . .” 

Joe Peel went into the kitchen at that 
point, but he heard Wilma’s indignant blast 
at Otis Beagle. And he could hear Beagle's 
bungling protests. Then the by-play in the 
living room became merely an annoying 
hum as he dropped to his knees before a 
metal wastebasket under the sink and 
scooped out charred bits of paper. 


Peel asked from the 


There was a perplexed frown on his face 
as he studied the bits of paper. They were 
all very small, but here and there he found 
a piece large enough to see that it had con- 
tained print. 

A few of the pieces of paper were stuck 
together and in separating them, Peel noted 
that they were damp on the inside, as if the 
whole mess had been immersed in water. 
He got to his feet, and looked into the sink. 
Yes—there were bits of ash and a tiny piece 
of paper adhering to the metal screen which 
fed into the drain-pipe. Someone had 
burned paper in the sink, and failing to burn 
the stuff small enough to go through the 
little holes, had scooped it out and dumped 
it into the wastebasket. 

Nodding thoughtfully, Peel returned to 
the wastebasket. Sorting out the burned 
paper he came across one that was larger— 
and foreign—to the others; the printed re- 
turn address from an envelope: Peel could 
distinguish a fragment of the address: 


... ting Co. 
34 Palms, Са. 


Peel put the piece in his pockéteand sur- 
veyed the kitchen. It was cleaned up tidily, 
all the dishes washed and put away in the 
cupboards. He opened the little refrigerator. 
It contained. two bottles of beer, a half 
quart of milk and two tomatoes. 


НЕ CLOSED the refrigerator and walked 
back into the living room. Both Beagle 
and Wilma Huston were on their feet. 

“Keep the twenty-five dollars!” Wilma 
was saying, hotly. “Keep it, but let me alone. 
I'm sorry I ever heard your name. . . .” 

“Where did you hear it?” Peel asked. 

Stiffly, Otis Beagle headed for the door. 
With his hand on the knob, he turned. 
"Coming, Joe?" 

Joe nodded and followed Beagle. / But at 
the door he paused. “I'll give you a ring, 
Wilma... .” 

"Don't bother!" she exclaimed. 

Peel followed. 

The elevator was still at the fifth floor and 
he and Beagle stepped into it. Then Beagle 
exploded. 

"I never listened to so much bosh from a · 
woman in all my life. She insists she never , 
so much as laid eyes on Wilbur Jolliffe.” 
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“I don't think she did, It was Helen Gray 
-—not Wilma.” 

"Eh?" 

“Helen used Wilma’s name." 

Beagle stared at Peel for a moment. "But 
how could she do that? Jolliffe called on 
her at the apartment... ." 

"Sure, but didn't you notice? 175 Wilma's 
name on the door, Wilma's alone. Helen 
never put hers on. Jolliffe didn't even know 
Helen had a roommate. When he called 
here he saw Wilma's name on the door, 
that's all. And Helen was Wilma. That’s 
what was driving him nuts. He telephoned 
Wilma—Helen, I mean—and_ once іп 
awhile he got the real Wilma on the phone. 
She hung up on him, told him a thing or two 
probably . . . so he was ripe for us yesterday, 
Qs... 

Тһе elevator reached the main floor but 
Otis made no move to open the door. “ГІ 
be damned!” 

"Simple, isn't? When you get the answer. 
Wilbur went up for a showdown with Helen 
last night and guess what? He ran into Bill 
Gray, Helen's brother. Only I don't think 
he was a brother. Catch on?" 

“Then it's Gray we want—Bill Gray. He 
knocked off Wilbur Jolliffe and—his sister!” 

“Maybe,” said Peel. He opened the ele- 
vator door and stepped into the lobby. 
Beagle followed. 

“ГИ get the police to throw out a dragnet 
for him," he said, eagerly. “ГІ give his 
name to Pinky. It'll make up for—for . . . 
well, for other things." 

Beagle reached for the front door, but be- 
fore his hand touched it the door was pulled 
away and Lieutenant Becker's face appeared. 

Becker yelped. "For the love of Pete— 
don't you guys ever give up?" 

"Not as long as crime 1s rampant in the 
city," Peel retorted. “Whaddya want the 
citizens to do—depend on the police?” He 
laughed raucously to show what he thought 
of the police. 

Lieutenant Becker half-raised his fist, but 
let it fall to his side. 

"Keep out of my hair," he said, thickly. 

"You tell him, Otis... ?" 

"T was going to save it for Pinky, but...” 
Otis Beagle frowned, then suddenly sur- 
rendered. “АП right, Lieutenant, you shall 
have it... the name of the murderer. It is 
Gray— Bill Gray. . . ." 


"How do you know?" Becker snapped. 

"Intuition, old boy, intuition." 

Lieutenant Becker told Otis what he 
thought of his intuition, then went into the 
building. 

“А very uncouth man," said Beagle. Не 
looked at his wrist-watch. "A quarter to 
seven, Joe; how about a bite óf dinner?" 

"You want to take me to dinner?" 

"Why not?" Beagle clapped Peel on the 
shoulder. "We're partners, aren't we?" 

Peel moved his shoulder out from under 
Beagle's hand. When Beagle clapped a man 
on the shoulder it was eight-to-five that he 
was looking for a place to sink the knife. 


; XVI 

S THEY reached Hollywood Boulevard 

a taxicab was stopped by the traffic 
lights and Beagle and Peel climbed into it. 
A few minutes later they alighted in front 
of the Brown Derby, on Vine Street. "Тһе 
rope was up, but Otis Beagle caught the eye 
of the headwaiter and they were whisked 
through a crowd of at least twenty waiting 
people and shown to a table. 

"How you do it is beyond me,” Peel said, 
shaking his head. "Every restaurant, evety 
night club... ," 

“А good tip now and then," said Beagle, 
magnanimously. 

"Never less than two dollars," grunted 
Peel. "That's what the man at Ole's Swedish 
Baths told me. . . ." 

Beagle chuckled. "How about a hair of 
the dog?" 

Pee] shuddered, "I'm not used to getting 
drunk twice in one day." 

"Oh, it won't hurt to relax for this once." 
Beagle took a little black notebook from his 
pocket. "As a matter of fact, I might call 
up a couple of girls. A bit of a celebra- 
tion. 252 

“What’ve we got to celebrate?" 

Beagle smiled. "After all we've just 
solved a case... ." 

"What case?" 

"Don't be obtuse. The police’ll get Bill 
Gray." 

"Are you kidding?" 

“Why should I kid? The police are very 
good at catching people—once they know 
the name of the person. . . ." 

Peel signaled the waiter. "A pair of mar- 
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tinis," he ordered. Then he looked at 
Beagle, "I didn't think you really believed 
that crap—about Bill Gray killing Helen 


Gray... 2, 
Beagle groaned. "Now, wait а minute, 


OGRE. 
ы "Brother, husband or boy-friend—what- 
ever he was—why should he kill Helen?" 

“That’s obvious. She was carrying on with 
Jolliffe . . . a man old enough to be her 
father. . . ." 

Peel shook his head. “What about Marcy 
Holt?” 

“Holt?” Beagle suddenly winced. "I'd 
forgotten all about him, But...” He 
frowned. "We're not sure that he ties in 
with Jolliffe and Gray. . . ." 

"I'm sure,” said Peel. "And so is a fellow 
who followed me from the Lehigh Apart- 
ments to Ole's Bath House." 

“Well, maybe one of them killed Helen 
Gray, 22” 
"Yeah—but why?" 

Beagle put down his knife and fork. 
"Dammit, Joe, you've spoiled my dinner." 

Тһе waiter came with the martinis. Peel 
picked up his. “To crime, Otis. . . ." 

He put the glass to his mouth, started to 
drink, then lowered the glass. “Why, the 
dirty little liar... ." 

Beagle caught Peel's eyes looking off. His 
head swiveled and picked out Mary Lou 
Tanner. 

"Jolliffe's secretary!” Һе exclaimed. 
“Who's the bird with her?” 

“George. Byram, the late Mr. Jolliffe’s 
brother-in-law. . . . And she told me she 
was true to a Marine, six feet tall." He got 
to his feet. "I think I'll tell her a thing or 
Use 55; 

Otis Beagle started to protest but Joe Peel 
ignored him and started for the booth where 
Mary Lou Tanner sat across from George 
Byram. 


А5 НЕ approached he fixed his cyes on 
George Byram. 

"George!" he cried. "George Byram— 
imagine meeting you here!" 

He thrust his hand into that of Mrs. Jol- 
liffes brother. Byram stared at him in 
astonishment. "I beg your pardon . . ." he 
began. 

Peel plopped down opposite Byram, about 
six inches from Mary Lou, but still without 


looking at her. "I sure am glad to see you, 
George. How's your wife—and the kids?" 

Sudden anger blazed up in George 
Byram's face. "I'm not married and I 
haven't got any kids—" 

Peel stared in astonishment at Byram. 
“Why, George...” Then he shot a quick 
covert glance at Mary Lou and put on а 
mock cringing act. "Holy cats! What а 
bul. v 

"Always the comic, aren't you?" Mary 
Lou said, sarcastically. 

Peel refused to look at her. He got to his 
feet and held out a placating palm. “I’m 
sorry, Mister—1 guess I did make a mistake. 
. . . But you sure look like my old friend 
George Byram.” 

“Look here, you,” Byram snarled. “I 
don’t know you and you don't know 
ind И 
"Okay, George,” Peel cut in. "O£ay. ... 
I apologize. . . ." 

He turned and walked back to his own 
table, "All right, Otis," he said sitting 
down. "Look into your little black book 
and see what's good in it." Не held up 
a warning finger. "But I warn you, I've 
been on blind dates before. . . . I get first 


"choice. . . 


Beagle caught the eye of a waiter and 
snapped his fingers. Then he opened his 
little book. "Agnes," he mused, “a sweet 
girl....” He turned a page and brightened. 
"Alice! How could I ever forget her.” He 
shook his head. “No—she lives in Santa 
Monica—too far.” 

The waiter brought a telephone with a 
long cord and plugged it in. Beagle nodded 
his thanks and continued to study his book. 
“Anna...mmm... a bit on the plump 
sd ee 

“No!” said Joe Peel. “I know what plump 
means.” 

“Like ‘em thin, ch? Well, here’s one on 
the thin side, but—ha-ha—with a bit of 
padding in the right places. Angela... 


Crestview 1...” He drew the phone closer 
and began dialing. After a moment his eyes 
lit up. 


“Angela, darling! Guess. . . !" Не 
beamed. "Right the first time, my dear. ... 
I've been out of town—Chicago. Yes, an 
important case, Just got back a day or two 
ago and I thought I'd give you a ring. What 
ate you doing this evening? . . . That's too 
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bad. Can't you break it? . . . Гуе been out of 
town; I really have. . . . You must be mis- 
taken, darling, I wasn't at the Mocamba last 
week. . . . Me, with a blonde? Are you 
kidding? You know I like brunettes . . . I 
mean, а certain brunette. . . ." 

Peel put his left elbow up on the table and 
leaned his head against the palm of his 
hand, He listened to Beagle give Angela the 
old routine. 

"Of course, I solved the case, dear; don't 
I always?" He screwed up his face. "Yes, 
Im holding heavy. Well, that's fine, An- 
gela. And, ah, have you got a friend? . . . 
Yes, that's right. . .. Mmm,” he looked 
across the table. "About six feet tall. Well, 
I wouldn't exactly call him handsome .. 
he's on the rugged side. . . . Ethel, eh? Fine, 
fine, she sounds just right. . . . Tell you 
what, we'll pick you up 1n half-hour. 'Bye, 
darling. . . !” He hung up and looked at 
Joe Peel's scowling face. 

"On the rugged side, am I? Not hand- 
соЄ." 

"I said you were six feet tall. That's 
giving you a break... ." 

"I warned you—1 get first choice.” 

"Oh, sure, Joe. Don't worry about that. 
She says Ethel's a pip. Angela's never wrong 
about a thing like that. You wait and 
Bee. ov. 


XVII 


P. аслан lived in а living-toom-bed- 
room-kitchen apartment on Las Palmas 
just off Sunset. It was a one-story building, 
shaped like a U and called in Hollywood, 
a court. 

She was already: dressed and putting a 
final polish on her nails when Otis Beagle 
and Joe Peel arrived. In response to their 
ring she opened the door and.threw herself 
into Beagle's arms." 

“Darling!” she cried. 
wonderful. . . 1” 

Beagle kissed her soundly, then held her 
off to introduce Joe Peel, “My friend, Joe 
Ре: 

Angela regarded Peel with considerable 


"This is simply 


disappointment. “Otis, how could you! 
You said he was six feet tall... ." 
"What's four inches, more or less... ." 


“Three,” Peel corrected. He smiled sourly 
at Angela. “Besides, I carry a portable step- 
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ladder іп my pocket, for dames who insist on 
necking guys six feet tall." 

Angela laughed merrily. "He's cute." 

Joe Peel thought Angela was cute too, but 
he didn't say so. 

"Ill see what you've got in the ice-box,” 
he said. 

He went into the kitchen while Angela 
went into another clinch with Beagle. He 
found a pint bottle of rye, only half-empty, 
got out a tray of ice cubes and some ginger 
ale and fixed four drinks. 

He carried them into the living room and 
Beagle and Angela were still in the clinch. 

"Break it up, kids!" 

Beagle released Angela and then the door- 
bell rang. 

“Oh, that’s Ethel!” cried Angela, "She 
lives here in the court.” 

"Al by herself?" Peel asked. 

Angela took time to give him a dirty look 
before opening the door. 

"Ethel!" she squealed, "you're just in 
time. The boys are here, . . ." 

Ethel stood about five-eleven in her high- 
heeled pumps. She was a blonde, a big gir! 
but nicely streamlined. Otis Beagle's eyes 
gleamed as he sized her up. 

But Ethel wasn't looking at him. Her 
eyes were on Joe Peel. Peel returned her look 
and a slow grin twisted his lips. 

"Hello, Ethel," he said. 

"Hi," Ethel replied. 

Peel turned to Beagle. 
Ethel." 

Beagle came forward. "It's a pleasure, 
Ethel." 

"Is it?" asked Peel. 

Beagle looked at him sharply. "What's 
the matter with you, Joe?" 

"I need a drink." Peel looked at the 
glasses in his hands and set them down on a 
coffee table. "Need one more now. Angeia 
—come, help me... ." 

He took her arm. She resisted for a mo- 
ment, then allowed herself to be led into the 
kitchen. But there she whirled on Peel. 

“What’s the idea? Ethel's your date." 

"She's too tall for me. I like 'em your 
size. ..." He suddenly grabbed Angela and 
kissed her. She shoved him away. 

"Now, wa-ait a minute... ." 

“Beagle likes Ethel—and I like you. . . ." 

Angela glowered at the door leading to 
the living room. “Тһе big baboon. I got a 


" Otis —mcet 
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good notion to...” She suddenly turned 
back to Peel, "There's something fishy about 
this. I saw the way you and Ethel looked at 
each other. бау... you know her... .” 

Peel chuckled. “You didn’t tell her our 
names when you asked her on the double- 
date?” 

“N-no, I don’t think I did.” Angela 
looked sharply at Peel. “So you do know 
her. And Otis. . 

"He doesn't. 
ПАК х=: 

"Where?" 

Peel shrugged. "It's quite awhile ago." 

"You're up to something! " 

“Just fun,” said Peel. "So let Beagle have 
Ethel for tonight, huh?" 

Angela sized up Peel for a moment. 
the whole evening?" 

Peel took her in his arms and kissed her— 
hard. After awhile Angela kissed back. 
Then Ресі released her. "For the whole 
evening. 

"Well. 


"Wu I—well, Ive met 


“For 


pem 1e led her back into the living room, 

where Beagle and Ethel were now hav- 

ing a little tete-a-tete. "AIL right, kids,” 

Peel announced. "We're going to the Mo- 

cambo...." He grinned. “Otis has a drag 

there—he’ ll get us a ringside table.” 
“Naturally,” said Beagle. 

It was a tight fit in the rear seat of the 
taxicab, but Peel solved the seating problem 
by taking Angela on his lap. Beagle didn’t 
seem to mind. He was pretty engrossed with 
Ethel. 

Arriving at the Mocambo, Beagle did his 
stuff. A ringside table was the result. 

“With a table like this,” said Peel as they 
were seated, “we ought to have champagne.” 

“Oh, goody,” cried Angela. 

“Better stick to whiskey, Joe,” Beagle ad- 
vised. "Remember, you've done a bit of 
drinking today." 

“I know, but this is a celebration.” 

Angela promptly asked: “What're we 
celebrating?" 

“А case that Otis thinks we've solved. . . ." 

"Cut it out, Joe," Beagle snapped. 

But it was too late. Angela rose to the 
bait, "Oh, tell me about it. I've always 
wanted to hear the inside of a real mys- 
te 


"This wasn't anything," Beagle scowled. 
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He turned to Ethel. "Like to dance, baby?" 

"After awhile," Baby said, looking stead- 
ily at Joe Peel. "I'd like to hear about the 
case you solved. 

"Go ahead, tell her, Otis,” 
grinning wickedly. 

“You know it’s a policy of the office not 
to talk about cases.” 

"But this is just among ourselves. . . ." 

“You tell us,” Angela pouted, "and if he 
doesn't want to listen he doesn't have to." 

"I won't." And Beagle turned his shoul- 
der to Peel and Angela. He took Ethel’s 
hand, but she pulled it free. 

“I want to hear it, too.” 

“It’s about а guy named Jolliffe,” said 
Peel. "Wilbur Jolliffe.. You probably read 
in the papers about him." 

"No," said Angela, "but go ahead." 

Peel looked at Ethel. “You've heard 
about Jolliffe, haven't you?" 

"The name is familiar. 
cide, didn't he?" 

"Yeah. Jolliffe was one of the boys, you 
know. About sixty and liked them twenty 
or so. About six months ago he got mixed 
up w ith a dame—" 

“If you're going to tell the story, Joe, tell 
it right," cut in Beagle. “Jolliffe got caught 
іп а badger game. We scared off the crooks 


Peel urged, 


Committed sui- 
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for him and that's all there was to it." 
glared at Joe Peel. 

"But you just said he committed suicide,” 
protested Angela. 

"That was last night," Peel said, "the 
badger game was six months ago." 

“What’s a badger game?" 

Beagle groaned, but Peel took Angela's 
hand and patted it. "A badger game is 
something a girl like you shouldn't know 
anything about." 

“Why not?” 

“Because it isn’t nice.” 

“J know games that aren't—well, foo 
пісе.” 

"Don't ever get caught playing this one. 
They send you to jail for it." 

“This Joll- Jolliffe went to jail?” 

Peel winced. “It isn’t the victim who goes 
to jail. It’s the woman—and the other 
man.” Then, as Angela’s face still remained 
blank, Peel ‘appealed to Ethel. “You tell 
her, Ethel.” 

Ethel’s eyes were flashing sparks. “I don’t 
know anything about this—what is it you 
call it?—badger game?" 

"No? I thought you might have heard of 
it.” Peel turned back to Angela. “ГИ make 
it simple, baby . . . a man and a woman аге 
caught in—well, let's say, a compromising 
situation, by the woman 5 husband. He 
threatens to tell the man's wife. . 

"The man's wife? But isn't she the one 
who's caught? . 

Peel groaned. "The other man’s wife! 
He’s a married man, see. 

“They're both married, is that it?” Angela 
frowned prettily. “But why should he want 
to tell the other mani wife, when he's 
caught bis wife. Sud 

“Forget x said Peel, in disgust. 

“Let's go somewhere else,” Ethel an- 
nounced suddenly. 

“But we just got here,” Beagle protested. 

"There's a new place up the street I’ve 
heard is very interesting. It’s cozy and . 
she smiled’ tantalizingly, " . dim. . 

"Let's go!” exclaimed Beagle. He paid 
the check while the girls went to powder 
their noses. 


He 


Pe new place turned out to be the Bull 
Dog and Pussy Cat, where Peel had al- 
most had lunch that day. Beagle was a 
stranger here, but a five-dollar bill made 
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him an old friend of the headwaiter and 
they were shown to a booth near the rear—a 
cozy booth, lighted only by two stubby 
candles on the table. Beagle promptly blew 
out one of the candles. 

"Don't you like this much better?" Ethel 
asked as she cuddled up to Otis Beagle. 


"Why, Mr. Peel!” exclaimed a feminine 
voice. 
It was Mary Lou Tanner. 


“Uh, hello,” said Peel. 

Mary Lou smiled sweetly. “And is this 
Mrs, Peel? I'm so glad to meet you. Mr. 
Peel has talked of you so often. And the 
baby. . 

“Sit down,” said Peel, grimly. 
you have to run back to gran P. 

Mary Lou laughed hollowly. "It's been 

so nice meeting you, Mrs. Peel, I must run 


"Or do 


along now. ..." And she went back to her 
own table. 
"I think ГИ go home," Angela said, 
coldly. 
“That was a rib,” Peel said. 
“Will your wife think so?” 
Peel appealed to Beagle. “Tell her if I’m 


married, or not.” 

“Of course not, We ran into her and the 
fellow she's with at the Brown Derby. Joe 
pulled the same gag on the guy, so she was 
only getting even. 

"You're quite a character, Mr. Peel, aren't 
you?" Ethel said sweetly. 

"Joe, baby. Call me Joe." 

Ethel picked up her purse. "I've got to 
powder my nose, Want to come along, 
Angela?" 

“Hey!” cried Otis Beagle. “What gives 
here? You powdered your nose only ten 
minutes ago. 

"I have to do it again, darling." Ethel 

ot up. Angela, who was still sulking, hesi- 
tated, then followed her friend. Тһе mo- 
ment the girls were out of sight, Beagle 
pounced on Peel. . 

“For the love of Mike, Joe, ate you always 
like this with girls? Мо wonder you never 
get anywhere with them." 

“What’ve I done?" 

“You were sniping at Ethel.” 

“You like Ethel?” 

"Of course, I like her. She's my type. I 
like them, ah, statuesque. . 

“Then get ready for a shock, Otis. Ethel's 
last name is Tower. Ethel Tower." 
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“So what?" 

"Don't you remember the name?” 

“Am I supposed to?” 

“I thought you would tumble ‘when I 
talked about the badger game . . . and 
Jolie. е 

For a moment Beagle stared at Pecl, then 
his mouth, fell open and he sucked in air. 
NU VI. 

"Yes, Otis, old boy. Miss Badger. I paid 
her off, remember?" 

"You're sure?" 

"Of course. The minute she came into the 
apartment . . . you saw her look at me, 
didn't you? She was afraid I was going to 
spit. 2...” 

“Well, why didn't you?" 

"Oh, I thought I'd play along for 
awhile, . .." 

But Angela. . .." 

“I don't think she knows anything about 
it. She didn't mention our names to Ethel 
when she told her she had a date for 
her." 

Beagle remained silent for a moment, 
then he finally shook his head and said, bit- 
terly, “You can't trust anybody. А fine-look- 
ing girl like Њаё...” 

"Thats what Jolliffe thought." Peel 
chuckled. He leaned out of the booth to 
look toward the washrooms. “They're taking 
a long time to powder their noses.” 

A waiter came up. “Want to order some- 
thing, Mister?” 

“The ladies who were with us. . . .' 

"Oh, didn't you know? They left... by 
the side door." 

"Damn it!" bellowed Beagle. 

"She was a nice kid," said Joe Peel. 

"Ethel?" 

"No, Angela." Peel sighed. “Well, shall 
we go?” 

Beagle’s face set in stubborn lines, then 
the futility of it struck him and he groaned. 
He called for the check and paid it. 

As they waited for a taxi outside the Bull 
Dog and Pussy Cat, Peel said, "And so 
home to bed.” 

“My eye,” snapped Beagle. “I was all set 
for a good time tonight and I'm going to 
have it—girls or no girls." А cab pulled up 
to the curb and they climbed in. 

“Where to, gents?” the driver asked. 

“Ivar and Hollywood Boulevard for me,” 
Peel said. 
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"You going to be a killjoy?” Beagle 
demanded. : 

“After the day I've had—yes!” 

“Well, I'm going out and have some 
fun.” 

“You go right ahead, but I'm going home 
and sleep.” 

They were still wrangling about it when 
the cab pulled up at Ivar and Hollywood 
Boulevard and Peel climbed out. Beagle 
yelled after him, but Peel paid no attention, 


ХУШ 


J” PEEL slept.an hour later than usual 
the next morning. and stopping at the 
Mayflower on Hollywood Boulevard for 
breakfast, did not get to the office until after 
ten-thirty. He was surprised to find it 
locked. But the key was on the transom still 
and he let himself into the office. 

He got out a road map of California and 
studied it for ten minutes. Then he tele- 
phoned Beagle at his Wilshire Boulevard 
Apartment. There was no answet. 

He tried the Sunset Athletic Club. They 
hadn't seen Beagle since lunch the day be- 
fore. By that time it was cleven-five. Peel 
paced the office floor for ten minutes, then 
tried Beagle's apartment one more. There 
was still no response. Calling information 
he got the telephone number of Beagle's 
apartment manager. The manager identified 
herself as à Mrs, Kehoe and said that she 
hadn't seen Mr. Beagle all morning. 

"Look, Mrs. Kehoe," Peel said, then, 
"would you run up to Mr. Beagle's apart- 
ment and if he doesn't answer your ring, 
take a look inside? ГІ hold the wire.” 

It was a full five minutes before Mrs. 
Kehoe returned to the phone. There was a 
note of alarm in her voice as she said: "His 
bed hasn't been slept in and his milk and 
morning paper are still outside the door." 

“What about his car?" Peel exclaimed. 
"Is it in the garage?" 

“Hold on а moment; I'll phone down on 
the house phone." 

A couple of minutes later, Mrs. Kehoe 
informed Peel that Beagle's car was іп the 
garage; he hadn't used it in three days. 

Peel hung up and stared at the phone. On 
a hunch he called Ole's Swedish Baths and 
then a club in Beverly Hills, They hadn't 
seen Beagle at either place. 
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Peel locked the office and walked down to · 
the street floor. Outside the building he 
walked to a taxi stand at the corner and 
climbed into a waiting taxi. 

"Las Palmas,” he said to the driver. “Be- 
tween Selma and Hollywood Boulevard." 

Five minutes later he climbed out of the 
cab. “Wait,” he told the cabby, “I'll only be 
five or ten minutes." 

He walked into the court and rang the 
bell of Angela' apartment. There was 
silence inside and he rang the bell again— 
insistently. That produced results—the pad- 
ding of feet and a sleepy voice. 

“What is it?” 

"Its me, baby," 
Peel 

“You!” came the disgusted reply. 
home to your wife and children.” 

“Open up; this is serious.” 

“Last night was last night,” 
Angela through the door. 

“Baby,” said Joe Peel, “I'll count to five 
and if you haven't opened up by then, I'm 
coming tight through the door. ... One, 
two. 

Angela opened the door and peeked out. 

"Damned if I don't think you would." 


Joe Peel called. "Joe 


"Go 


retorted 


pe pushed open the door and went into 
the apartment, Angela was wearing a 
padded kimono and probably little else 
under it. 

“Have you seen Otis Beagle?" Peel de- 
manded. 

"I never want to see that big baboon 
again as long as I live," snapped Angela. 
"And that goes for you, too." 

“Where'd you go last night after you ran 
out on us?" 
"Home, where do you suppose?" 

“With Ethel?" 

"Of course. Say—what i is this?" 

"I don't know,” Peel replied, grimly. 
"But Otis has disappeared." 

“What do you mean—disappeared?" 

"Just that. I haven't seen him since last 
night and he hasn't been at his apartment." 

Angela sniffed. "What's so unusual about 
that? He was howling last night. . 

"Otis has never failed to show up in the 
morning. Now, смес baby, fun's fun, but 
this is serious . . . what did Ethel tell you 
in the ladies’ room last night?” 

“Why, nothing, except that~she was 
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bored. And frankly, so was I—after what 
that redhead spilled. . 
“How long have you known Ethel?” 
“Oh, two—three months. . 

“Been out with her before?" 

"No, but she's been here when I've had 
friends. And I’ve stopped in at a couple of 
her parties." 

"Where's her apartment?" 

“Across the court —Number Six." 

Peel nodded and went to the door. Then 
he turned. "Remember that badger game I 
was telling you about last night?" 

“What about it?” 

“Nothing. I just want you to remember 
it....” Peel went out and crossed the court. 
Tacked to the door of No. 6 was a catd on 
which was printed: 


E, TOWER 


Peel pushed the doorbell. He pressed it 
again, after a moment. Then he tried the 
doorknob. It turned, Peel pushed the door 
open and looked into the apartment. 

"Miss Tower!" he called. 

There was no reply. Peel went into the 
apartment and headed for the clothes closet 
in the bedroom. It was empty, save for some 
wooden clothes hangers. 

Ethel Tower had moved—suddenly. 

Peel left the apartment and walked back 
to the taxicab. He got in and the cab started 
off, 

"Where to now?" 

"Drive me to your garage." 

"Huh? What's the beef?" 

"No beef. I just want to locate one of 
your drivers—a lad who picked me up last 
night, outside of the Bull Dog and Pussy 


iat ll be either Harry Manton or Gus 
Hobson. Or maybe, Dave Fleck . . . what'd 
the guy do—roll you?" 

"No. I lost something. Nothing vety 
valuable, but I need it. I thought maybe the 
driver might have found it." 

"If you'd lost it in my cab, I'd 'a found it. 
I always look in back when a customer steps 
out. Most of the boys do that. Be surprised 
what you find sometimes. . . ." 

"Yeah, but what do you do with the stuff 
you find?" 

"Turn it in to the office—whaddya 
S'pose?" 
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Te cabby blew his horn and made a 
sharp turn around a corner, then went 
into second gear and drove into a garage. 

"That's two-ten," he said, looking at the 
meter. 

Peel climbed out and paid him. 

"There's Gus Hobson just coming to 
work," the cabby said, nodding to a stocky 
cab driver. 

The man looked familiar, although Peel 
hadn't paid any particular attention to the 
cabby of the night before. He accosted the 
man. 

"Didn't you pick me up last night outside 
the Bull Dog and Pussy Cat?" 

Gus Hobson shook his head. "Not me, 
mister." : 

“There was another man with me—a big, 
heavy-set flashy fellow about forty.” 

“Don’t remember nobody like that.” 

Peel took a five-dollar bill from his pocket 
and showed it to Hobson. “Do you remem- 
ber now?” 

Hobson kept his eyes on the bill. 
“Where'd I take you?” 

"Ivar and Hollywood Boulevard. But the 
other man stayed with you." 

“Where'd I take him?” 

"Thats why I'm going to give you this 
five dollars. То tell me where you took 
him." 

Hobson stared hard at the five dollars, 
then finally shook his head. "Nope, wasn't 
me. 

"Look," said Peel patiently, ` ‘there isn't 
any beef. All I want is the address where 
you took my friend. . 

"If he's your friend, ‘why don’t you ask 
him?” 

"Because I can't find him. It's important 
that I do." 

"Maybe he don't want you to know where 
he is." 

А man in shirt sleeves and wearing а 
green celluloid visor over his eyes, came out 
of the garage office. "What's the trouble 
there?" he called. 

“Are you the manager?" Peel asked. 

"Yes. Any complaints?" 

"This man picked me up last night," 
Peel began. . 

“Who says I did?” 
truculently. 

The garage manager fixed Hobson with a 
cold stare. “Keep your trap shut, Hobson. 


Hobson exclaimed 
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Now, mister, are you sure it was one of our 
cabs?” 

“Yes, I'm sure. And I'm sure it was this 
man who picked up my boss and me last 
night at the Bull Dog and Pussy Cat. . 

"Thats your stand, Hobson," said the 
manager, coldly. 

“ALL right, Ай if it is? I'm not the only 
hackman who picks up people at the Bull 
Dog and Pussy Cat. (1 tell you I don't re- 
member this guy. . 

"Wait a minute, " ' interrupted the man- 
ager, "we'll settle this once and for all... ." 

He turned and went back into his office. 
Hobson gave Peel some dirty looks, but 
Peel didn't mind. Then the manager came 
out of the office, carrying some sheets of 
paper. 

“What time was it?” he asked Peel. 

“Around eleven-thirty. . . ." 

The man studied one of the sheets. Then 
he looked at Hobson. "It's here—two fares, 


' eleven-forty. You took them to Hollywood 


and Ivar. .. .' 

"That was me!" 

. and then to Laurel Canyon and Mul- 
holland," the taxicab manager went on. He 
looked sharply at Hobson. "Mulholland, 

eh?" 
"If that's what it says on there,” growled 
Hobson, 

"That's screwy,” Peel said. "Why would 
Otis want to go to Laurel Canyon and Mul- 
holland Drive at midnight? There isn't any- 
thing up there. . . ." 

"The guy was drunk," Hobson snarled. 
"Its none of my business where а drunk 
wants to go in the middle of the night." — 

"Gus," said the garage manager, "come 
here a minute. . . .” He walked to one side 
and Hobson followed him. Тһе two en- 
gaged in a whispered conversation for a 
moment, then they came back to Peel. 

"This friend of yours," the manager 


an, 

"My boss," said Peel. 

"You were doing the town last night?" 

"But we were sober." 

"Look," said Hobson, "I'm only a hack 
driver. I got to make a buck where I can, 
КР 

“Oh,” said Peel, "it's like that." 

"Yeah, this boss of yours looks like a 
sport and he sp to me he wants some ac- 
tion, see, . . ." Hobson pantomimed the 
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shaking up and rolling out of dice, ". .. Sa 
I took him to Charlie's; that's all I know." 

Peel nodded thoughtfully. "And Charlie 
is up on Laurel and Mulholland?" 

"Near there." 

"Okay," said Peel, "let's go." 

"Huh?" | 

"Charlie's Place. Drive me up there." 

"What for? It's only open at night." 

"There'll be somebody there.” 

"Uh-uh. The place is deserted in the day- 
time. They don't open 'til around eight. 
You go up there now and all you'll find is a 
bunch of padlocks and boards on the win- 
dows. It looks like a haunted house during 
the day." 

Peel rubbed his chin with the back of his 
hand. The taxicab manager, watching him, 
said: “We run taxicabs, mister, that's all. 
We take passengers where they want to go; 
what happens to them, ain’t our fault.” 

"I know, I know.” Peel scowled, then 
sighed. "Okay, fellows." He started to 
leave the garage, then turned back to the 
manager. "Mind if I use your phone?" 

"There's a booth right there in the corner. 
You can use it—if you've got a nickel." 

Peel went to the booth and thumbing 
through a grimy directory found the num- 
ber of the Sunset Athletic Club. Then he 
went into the booth and dialed it. 

"Mr. Devol" he said, when the club 
operator answered. 

"Who shall I say is calling?" 

Peel hesitated but a second, 
Веаріе, 2,2 

“Just a moment please and ГІ see if Mr. 
Devol is here." 

'There was a short wait, then a voice 
snapped in Peel’s ear: "Hello, Otis. . . ." 

“This isn't Otis, Mr. Devol," said Peel. 
“It’s Joe Peel. . . ." 

“Who?” 

“Joe Peel. I work for Otis Beagle... . " 

"Are you the fellow that Otis fired yes- 
terday?" Pinky Devol snapped. 

“Yes, but it was a mistake. Otis...’ 

“Baloney! And let me tell you, you got a 
crust telephonin’ me. . , .” | 

"Hold it, Mr. Devol!” Peel cried. "It's 
about Otis I'm calling. . . ." 

“Yeah, well, I can't be bothered. . . ." 

"He's disappeared!" yelled Peel. 

He didn't know whether he was too late 
or not. The connection was btoken. Sav- 


\ 


“Otis 
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agely, Peel looked for another nickel and 
finding one, dialed the Sunset Athletic Club 
once mote. 

"Mr. Devol,” he said to the operator. 
"Tell him it's the man who just called and 
that it’s a matter of life and death. Otis 
Beagle's life. . . .” 

“ГІ see if Mr. Devol is here,” the oper- 
ator said, unruffled. 

Pinky Devol came on the line again. 
"What's this about Otis’ life. , . 2" 

"You didn't Jet me finish. Otis has disap- 
peated. He didn't sleep in his apartment 
last night... .” 

“So he’s with some blonde maybe! What 
the hell... !" 

"No," said Peel, doggedly, "I've been 
tracing him. А cab driver took him to 
Charlie's Place on Mulholland Drive.” 

“Yeah?” 

“That’s the last anyone saw of him." 

Devol's sneer rasped іп Peel’s ear. 
"What're you trying to hand me, Peel?” 

"Nothing, Devol. I’m worried about 
Otis, that’s all.” 

“What can I do about it?” 

“I thought you might know Charlie.” 

"Charlie who?" 

"The Charlie who runs Charlie's Place.” 

"Say, who do you think I am?" 


"Pinky Devol, who's supposed to be Otis 
Beagle's friend." 

"I ат Otis Beagle’s friend," Devol 
snapped. "But that doesn't mean that I 
know every gambler in this town, does it?" 

"How'd you know Charlie was a gam- 
bler?" 

Pinky Devol suddenly had to cough, but 
when he spoke again there was less heat in 
his tone. “What do you want to know?” 

"I want to know what happened at 
Charlie's Place last night. . . . I mean, to 
OU iv 

There was a pause, then Devol said, “Call 
me back in five minutes." 
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Peel hung up and walked to a drugstore 
on the corner. He had a coke, then went 
into a phone booth and called the Sunset 
Athletic Club. He went through the same 
routine with the operator, then Devol came 
back. 

“АП right," Devol said, "Otis dropped 
about twelve hundred. . . ." 

“Twelve hundred!” exclaimed Peel. 

“Yeah, the way I get it, he had a run 
and was ahead three-four grand, But he 
tried to win the cloth off the table and 
wouldn’t quit, so he dropped it all and 
some of his own. It happens all the time.” 

“What happened then?” 

“Nothing. He gave his check and went 
home.” à 

"How? He went up in a taxi." 

"T suppose he called a taxi." 

"Can you find out for sure—if he did 
call a taxi?" 

Devol swore. “If it was anybody but 
Otis. 

“ГИ call you back in five minutes, Mr. 
Devol.” 


PEE hung up and went back into the 
drugstore. He spent ten minutes looking 
at the magazines, then re-entered the phone 
booth and once more called the Sunset Ath- 
letic Club. 

"No," Devol said, "he didn't call a taxi. 
One of the customers was leaving about the 
same time and Otis asked him for a lift 
down to Hollywood Boulevard." 

“Who was the customer?” 

Devol chuckled. "I beat you to that one. 
It was an actor named Aleck Chambers. He 
was there with a cutie, whose name I didn't 
get. Charlie didn't know her. I don't 
know this Chambers myself, but you 
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shouldn't have any trouble running him 
down. You try the Screen Actors’ Guild. . . ." 

"I know Chambers,” Peel said. 

“Well, ask him where he dropped Otis, 
will you? And let me know as soon as 
you find out something." 

"I will, Pinky." 

Peel stepped out of the booth and, go- 
ing to the fountain, ordered a ham sand- 
wich. While it was being prepared he 
thought things over. Тһеп the sandwich 
came and he took a bit of it. Munching, 
he returned to the telephone booth and 
looked up the number of the Horatio Oliver 
Agency. 

He called it. A strange voice said: "Ho- 
ratio Oliver Agency. . . ." 

“I want to talk to Wilma Huston.” 

"Sorty," was the reply, "she isn't here 
today." 

"Well, what's her home number?" 

"Sorry; І can't give you that informa- 
tion." 
"Oh, hell!” Peel said in disgust. Не 
slammed down the receiver and went back 
to the directory. If Wilma had a phone it 
was an unlisted number and Peel left the 
drugstore, still chewing on his sandwich. 

He walked back to the taxicab garage 
and flagged a taxi that was just leaving the 
garage. 

The driver was Gus Hobson, 

“Now, what?" Gus sneered at him. 

“Now, you can take me to the Lehigh 
Apartments.” 

“Yeah? What about the fin?” 

“You had your chance at that. You get 
the meter and a ten-cent tip.” 

“Sure you can spare it?” 

"Easy come, easy go," said Peel, climbing 
into the cab, 


(То be concluded in the next SHORT STORIES)! 


Well, a Real Dog Handler Ought to Appreciate 
Thorough Breeding 


By RAYMOND S. SPEARS 


OBODY ever saw a handsomer 

dog than this red setter. He had 

the looks. He held his head 

with pride. A twinkle was in 

his eyes and dignity in his mo- 
tions. He wagged his tail just so, all accord- 
ing. He knew who was who, the way a 
thoroughbred does. He tied to me, from the 
first. Did I fall for it! 

For one thing, his hair was copper, not 
the bright new copper of wire fresh drawn, 
but darker than that, with the faintest trace 
of smoke. When the sun shone upon him, 
he was the prettiest statue of an Irish setter 
anyone ever saw. He knew it. He'd stand 
glowing; then he'd turn and stand some 
more; he'd partly close his eyes and do a 
heavy thinking act; from time to time he'd 
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break pose and take up a new stance; and 
anyone with a camera would come squealing 
"Hold it!" and begin to use up films—films 
being what they were. 

Personally, I like a dog, singular and ex- 
clusive, Also as regards dogs I have а mod- 
erate appreciation for the breeds, and I don't 
exclude many of them. Ugly chows, snippy 
Pekins, show dogs, lap dogs, house dogs— 
I can excuse their absence. What I like 
chiefly are utility types and kinds. I mean 
hounds, bird dogs, sheep and farm and sled 
dogs. 

Probably there's no kind I like better 
than the Chesapeake Bay retrievers, those 
grand stormy weather, salt-water, oily jack- 
eted workers who bring in a black duck, a 
Canada goose—who fought in the old days 


1e 
big swans up wind against the waves, bring- 
ing in the hunter kills. 

A thoroughbred—look at any and all of 
them! No matter what the kind, you can 
always see the snoot. Head tipped back, 
and looking down on dogs five times as tall 
and bigger in proportion. This red setter 
had that look. It must have been the total 
inheritance he had from his family. He 
could turn his head and look down from the 
top-height of his breed. The plaguey scoun- 
drel looked down on me—as if he came by 
my grub, my care, my handling of him ac- 
cording to his deserts. He gave me a qualm, 
the first time I saw him, the lift of his nose 
and the down turn of his eyes, lowering his 
lids. 

Somebody, I knew, lost that dog. No- 
body ever turned that dog loose, I was sure. 
He fairly shouted that he harked back on 
forty generations of special care and extra 
pains, an unbroken ancestty of registered 
lords and ladies. In fact, by the looks of his 
color, his skull, his pose, his special features 
of plume, ears and nose, he harked back to 
the Adam of all the red setters. And to me 
the biggest Tue was that he was a drifter. 
He'd come down the wind, with no papers, 
no collar, and no past. What could a man 
do with a lost dog like that? 

Naturally, being what I am, having my 
knowledge of dogs, the idea of wasting this 
dog was anything but attractive. I was sure 
that if I had the lad's pedigree he'd show 
anywhere. He had head, eyes, ears, neck, 
body, shoulders and feet, hind legs, tail, coat 
and feather, and color—all synchronized 
with style, appearance and size; he'd weigh a 
bit over fifty pounds, and when I had ad- 
mired him fore and aft, right and left, I 
could see a queer line at the end of his 
breastbone, a slight jog, and then a trifle 
of sag, as if his belly hung down a wee bit. 
And that was the one physical blemish on 
the shapeliest red setter Га ever seen; a man 
had to look close to discover it, for the hair 
could be combed to hide it completely—a 
point I never forgot, of course. 

No name, no ancestry, no owner, no rec- 
ord—to my mind there was never a better 

opportunity to build up a igree that 
Val stick and last. Not Мен. I made 
diligent inquiry; yes, indeed! But I was 
right cautious, lest somebody remember, 
later, that I had been asking around. Not 
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only did I consult the lost, strayed and stolen 
dog bulletins but I obtained clipping service 
on the same across all the adjacent states. In 
all these sources of information I found oc- 
casional leads that I traced down, In each 
doubtful matter, I made sure to examine 
photographs and count the measurements 
опе by one. ` 

Sure I was surprised not to find trace of 
this animal, but he was rover, ranger, 
romper—and I came to the conclusion that 
probably somebody touring the land had 
lost his pet from auto camp, running-board, 
lunch spot or some such place— perhaps а 
Western family or owner who had entered 
the New York and Pennsylvania state group. 


T always a chance taken when one 
builds up a dog with a doubtful bar 
across his lineage. Here was.a $100 dog 
that'd be worth a grand or two, given the 
right dope on his past. His silken lines, his 
strong tension, and momentary let-downs— 
as if he was nervous but had full self-control 
—and especially his dignified pride harked 
back to the Laveracks. We all know what 
inbreeding did to this grand strain. Down the 
line came the Countess and Nellie strains, 
with Plunket and Kite and the Duke- 
Thoebe crosses, with the numerous worth- 
less puppies of the so-called Lewellins which 
brought fabulous prices and would serve 
me well, for I could pure-strain my young 
nameless dog right back into the known and 
valuable lines. 

Accordingly I went back two years, and 
out west beyond the Missouri to a ranch in 
the environs of Reno. Here was a kennel 
along with the big thoroughbred horses, 
some fine big beef cattle growing up on 
alfalfa, bunch grass and irrigation, and the 
pay-patrons waiting for six weeks to be up, 
when they'd. graduate as pioneers on the 
6,000 foot level above the sea. The lady of 
the ranch, a fait, buxom and sporting 
woman, had dogs to sell, and she'd pick up 
a bargain, did one come along. I'd known 
her a long time, so I rolled up to the scene 
and sure enough, she had a Red Irish that 
was her despair, for he was a scamp aud 
mean, highly nervous and rattle-headed— 
yet she'd let him grow up. Now she sold 
him to me with his іргес, and а 
riddance she called the deal e 

His name was Turmoil, his color red, but 
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not a pretty red; he had a good stance, four 
bad feet, and coyote tail, but only slightly 
rounded. Mrs. Colacy laughed when she 
signed the bill of sale, and said I would find 
Turmoil had his points! And sure enough, 
when I rolled back east with him, he'd point 
rabbits, sage hens, skunks and even a rattle- 
snake, with pride, humor and indifference. 
This was to me no special blemish, since he 
was destined to slide from under his name 
of confusion. I dropped him at a cabin- 
camp in Illinois one morning as I rolled 
along. The camp was not the one I had spent 
the night in, and nobody had a chance to 
get my license number, that dark morning. 

I took precious good care of his papers, 
however. They matched up with this red 
setter of mine, practically measure for meas- 
ure—and the discrepancies could be ac- 
counted for easy enough, for the papers 
showed that Turmoil had not reached his 
growth nor yet had his description. been 
well written in. If you take a dog and raise 
him right, lots of times you've got some- 
` thing. Alias Turmoil welcomed me back 
from my quick, confidential trip with his 
nose up and indifference in his eyes. After 
all the trouble I'd taken and the money I'd 
spent to lift him out of the limbo of ano- 
nymity, he snooted me. 


р did not like the present Turmoil. 
He had the freedom of the yard and the 
streets, and one day I heard an unearthly 
yipping and snarling as if a pack had cor- 
nered a lady with wild furs on. I ran out 
with a short-handled, long-lashed whip I 
have for disciplining unmannerly dogs. 
There was Turmoil strolling homeward and 
all the family dogs along the block barking 
at him, A comical spectacle, he sauntered 
along paying no attention to the excitement 


he was creating. They were common dogs, . 


crossed and undisciplined and no two of the 
same breed—though there were related bits 
here and there, Airedale, terrier, collie and 
an ungainly big fellow, big-pawed, crooked- 
legged, wide between the ears and only 
half-fed. He woofed-woofed along while 
Turmoil ignored him as if the rumpus at his 
heels were no concern of his. The art of 
indifference was completely his, more so 
than that of any other dog I've ever known. 

Тһе odd times of a year I gave to set- 
ting Turmoil about his duties. He was a 
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magnificent bench master, and I entered him 
here and there in minor shows, where he 
easily counted up to being a dog well above 
the average, and once or twice I had to show 
my papers to prove he wasn’t a ringer. Some- 
body interested in the breed telephoned to 
Mrs. Colacy—so she let me know afterwards 
—making sure the bill of sale was in good 
faith. A good soul Mrs. Colacy, for she lis- 
tened more than she talked, and she did not 
mention the wild life promiscuosity of the 
Turmoil that she had raised. She did ask 
me what I'd done to his color and his hair to 
make him so bright and so silken. 

Her rigging me brought to,mind some- 
thing I'd overlooked when I dropped her 
dog out there in Illinois. She'd cursed him 
for the witless scoundrel he was, pointing 
anything from rattlesnakes to prairie chick- 
ens, from rabbits to skunks and all the other 
creatures, including squirrels and ducks. 
He'd retrieved indiscriminately, too, and on 
a bet when she shot a rattlesnake, sure 
enough along came the Turmoil that was, 
holding the snake, dragging head and 
buzzer, proud as could be. 

When I thought this over, it was sick 1 
felt for having turned that animal loose. 
Come to put this and that together, I real- 
ized that here had been a griffon, and per- 
haps had the makings of an all-around bird 
and game dog—a general purpose animal to 
meet the needs of a man who likes to mix а 
little duck shooting with his grouse and 
quail. And because I'm that kind of a dog 
man, I remembered the squirrels and rabbits 
Mrs. Colacy accused her setter of pursuing, 
along with birds, including sage hens. So I 
passed through Joliet, and at the Illinois 
river crossing where Га dropped him I 
began to inquire around. I found him right 
where Га left him. The cabin proprietor 
was a tall, gaunt, grizzled old boy, who 
hunted anything that was good to eat, and 
there was my thoroughbred Lavarack who 
could pass for a griffon with no trouble at 
all. Indeed, come to examine the pedigree, 
his line showed a Spanish pointer strain 
away back, a slow, patient, enduring and 
reliable line. 

Sure he remembered me, that dog! He 
climbed all over me, and old Foxtail, as he 
was called, chuckled, remarking that if a 
man liked dogs, the dogs knew it. He called 
the dog Mingle, because he would hunt 
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anything, pointing, trailing, treeing—teal 
good at ‘coon hunting! A prodigy of a dog, 
this Mingle! Happily old Foxtail had no 
reason to remember me and I'd stenciled my 
license plates over for the occasion, and 
when I headed on westward, I had Mingle 
with me. Wasn't he my dog? Of course, he 
was! 

So now I had two dogs with one pedigree, 
one a coarse but mighty active fellow, and 
the other silken, fussy.and lazy. When I 
took him out, training with dogs I was 
boarding and conditioning, Turmoil would 
go one mile to every six miles other dogs 
would cover, but he'd go as if he was out- 
running the sunshine, and as if he was covet- 
ing an acre where his companions were 
covering half as much, This was all show. 
He'd go through a fog of quail scent and 
not notice it at all—and the reason was not a 
poor nose. He could smell his lunch a mile, 
and he could tell time to the second. Given 
a fifteen minute run, he'd tear around and 
jump and bound—and come to lie down 
with his jaw stretched on the ground, 
breathing deep. In sight he'd bound high, 
wide and handsome, but over the first ridge 
and he'd likely lie down in the shade till he 
heard us driving up. Let me show my anger 
and he'd sneak out around, knowing he de- 
served the whip, but looking so full of 
nerves, sensitiveness and delicate skin that a 
man could not bear to lay the lash where it 
belonged. 

I had to laugh, of course. Alias Turmoil 
needed watching. When I brought in the 
dog Га dropped, to be rid of him, the red 
griffon, which I called Shuffle to suit his 
condition, he took to Turmoil like a homely 
brat to a pretty girl. Perhaps I should say 
that I avoided an argument with the old 
hunter-trapper-poacher, Foxtail, by simply 
reclaiming my own. The old boy had done 
a wonderful job, developing that red grif- 
fon's natural talents. He'd point a quail, and 
retrieve it. He'd tree a squirrel and bark 
him up. Drop a mallard in а creck and he'd 
bring it ashore, Probably he liked trailing 
raccoons as much as any other kind of hunt- 
ing, running with hounds and making plenty 
of noise, yipping that could be heard farther 
than the deeper baying. 

Turmoil and Shuffle! They were a pre- 
cious pair. If Shuffle’s energy and talents 
had been under the hide of Turmoil I'd sure 
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have had something—just providing, of 
course, that I could have held the combina- 
tion to birds during a meet. As it was, they 
were as dubious a pair of scoundrels as ever 
I met. I had good dogs around me, fine 
strains like one of the Gladstone line, a 
Pioneer, and pointers almost as good as the 
best ever bred. But there I was, fussing and 
figuring about those two dogs of mine—the 
real one and the pseudo! 


quu gets around about dogs among dog 
men. If a man has the way of it, he can 
start rumors and profit by them. Many а 
champion has a brother of which the big 
fellow’s owner never knew; and the half- 
brothers of the noble strains are living in 
strange circumstances, faithful workers but 
illegitimate lines. Many a good sport has a 
dog that'll do anything a dog is supposed to 
do, with a long pedigree thrown in on the 
quiet. 

I put a price on Turmoil “as is.” I called 
him "part broke."- Around the kennels he 
sure loomed pretty. То look at him and 
then look at his papers, he seemed mighty 
good. Even among the thoroughbreds I was 
taking care of, conditioning, he would arrest 
a wandeting glance. If it hadn't been fot 
that sag at the breastbone and the fathead 
lazy streak in him, it would have taken a lot 
of money to get him away from me. As it 
was, the way things were, I called his figure 
a grand and let it go at that. This would 
give me more than $700 all clear, allowing 
the cost of getting him pedigree papers. To 
boot,- I had Shuffle. Shuffle had everything 
but looks. And sometimes even his looks 
weren't so bad. Take him working, putting 
up quail or waiting for the shots at ducks— 
and going after them that went down—a 
sportsman in the field for the fun of it, not 
worried about ribbons, medals, or what he'd 
bring, and Shuffle would satisfy a lot better 
than а pampered and notional aristocrat. 

I took Turmoil out just to watch him 
cheat. He'd felt the sting of the whip snap- 
per a few times, and he didn’t like it. He 
knew what was wanted, and made a fake 
show of giving it. Shuffle found the birds 
and Turmoil pranced in to claim them, 
thinking he was getting away with it. 
Shuffle, half as fast, showed five times the 
form. I had to watch them close, though, 
because with his bright color Turmoil would 
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steal the show, while Shuffle's dull jacket 
camouflaged him against the covert back- 
ground. 

When I had company—dog owners, visi- 
tors, party sports when the season opened— 
I'd take dogs out and work them through 
the fields. Х/е had some pretty shooting. 
Game was plenty Not many hunters 
through some of the areas; but in some 
places there was more gunning by half than 
in normal times. Then I spotted a buyer 
among the visitors. 

His name was Vinsant, Lucien Vinsant. 
He looked money. He had shells for quail, 
for ducks, for ruffed grouse. When .30-30s 
were selling for $1.50 each, he had five 
boxes to go with his carbine. He'd use a 26- 
inch brush gun, a 32-inch barrel for a duck 
blind, and for fun he had a .22-automatic 
that he used for squirrels and porcupines 
and crows. Take a man like that, and he 
isn't awful particular about his dog. He 
doesn't care much for the fancy show-points, 
but he's sharp about the essentials. 

He laughed when he saw Turmoil work- 
ing, which Turmoil made a show of doing 


as long as he was in sight. He did his fancy: 


stuff. He walked on his hind legs, snufüng; 
he slid in ahead of Shuffle and stole the 
point, and as soon as he could he sneaked 
off. He stretched out up close to a straw 
stack and went to sleep with one eye open, 
teady to charge out and flash around bright 
red in the sunshine, if somebody happened 
to come close. 


АРАНЫ just wanted two or three days 
hunting, he said. A good shot, but not 
a fancy flasher, he ambled along seeing 
more than just the dogs and coverts. We 
stopped shooting when we hadn't reached 
our limits. Loafing along now, we came on 
as pretty a scene as Drug Law, or any other 
Irish setter ever posed. 

There was Turmoil standing on his hind 
legs, with his forepaws on a maple firewood 
log, looking into a row of cornshocks, up 
wind. Shuffle was there, too, but I had to 
look twice to see him where he was screened 
behind a thickety-shrub, the tip of his nose 
and half of his tail showing. Turmoil had 
sneaked in and stolen the point and rated a 
chunk of jerky for the success of his dirty 
trick. 

"How much?" Vinsant asked me. 


"It's а grand," I said, offhand. "He's a 
good one—pedigree okay.” 

"Ill look it over," Vinsant said, and that 
night he ran down the long line and list of 
Turmoil's ancestral tree. 

Sitting there before the fireplace, smoking 
my pipe, with Turmoil occupying the hearth 
and Shuffle at ease a bit on the side, I had a 
kind of feeling I'd better call off this immi- 
nent deal—but a grand is a grand. When a 
man has everything there's a reason for it. 
He'd come in with two of my regulars, who 
took it for granted I knew Lucien Vinsant. 
His eye was taken by Turmoil. The papers 
cinched the deal. He counted out the cash, 
and in the morning he rolled away with that 
gaudy faker whose head was out the win- 
dow, looking ahead and enjoying the ride. 
The profit was $733.80 on the books, 

My feeling had been that Vinsant would 
take the real hunting dog, Shuffle. With an 
old backhome family dog man, the looks 
usually count for less than the work. Even 
overworkers, with a nose for running rabbits 
and treeing 'coons as well as pointing quail 
and grouse, and finding joy in retrieving 
ducks in the marshes, are more attractive to 
level-headed sportsmen who are practically 
one-dog men. Vinsant liked squirrels, quail, 
ducks, plover and rabbits. Yes, indeed! 
Rabbits! 

I intended to ask the two friends about 
Vinsant, but disremembered the next time 
they showed up, which was in the spring. 
They took some dogs away and left none 
behind for conditioning. Presently I sold 
and shipped away five or six more dogs, but 
didn’t acquire any in their place. I did have 
some litters to look after, and two of the 
Puis were the likeliest I had seen in many 
a day. In fact, one of them I just couldn't 
let go. I had a very good substitute which I 
exchanged. "There's по real assurance that a 
pup will live up to his promise. At best pups 
are gambles, 

When the litters were seven and nine 
months old, they, too, went the way of the 
dogs I'd been looking after. I could not be- 
lieve my own eyes, my own books, the state 
of my kennels—but the yard was empty. I'll 
never forget the morning I walked the 
length of the runway with Shuffle plodding 
along beside me. I'd seen a little business to 
be done in farmers’ dogs and had a pen of 
Airedales. Then there was my own litter, 
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with the animal I had exchanged making his 
step-brothers and sisters look cheap, but the 
signs were all bad. I knew dogs after a boy- 
hood and youth and manhood spent han- 
dling them. The business end had not been 
profitable, and I'd had spells of employment 
іп other lines, but my heart was in dogs. I 
knew no dog as beautiful as the red Irish 
setters. They had a fine, silken look to them, 
and a swagger that belonged to no other 
dog. АП the other dogs I'd handled were 
simply incidentals—hounds, pointers, a few 
house dogs, now and again a fighting dog. 
Тһе business had had its downs and its ups, 
and I'd been riding high when I'd taken 
Shuffle out of his inheritance, and later sold 
his birthright to Lucien Vinsant with Tur- 
moil—evil red faker as I had him tabbed. I 
considered it luck to have a mutt like Shuffle 
ready to transfer out of his pedigree and put 
a winner in his place! Actually it was a 
mercy to build up that homely and dubious 
strain with a handsome fellow such as I'd 
introduced—that was the way I'd reasoned. 

I'd been judicious in entering Turmoil. 
Getting a dog up against stiff opposition can 
lose him prestige if one manages the pub- 
licity wrong. On the bench Turmoil paraded 
right. In field trials he was a flop as much 
as Shuffle was good enough—but no cham- 
pion. A kind of vainglory seemed to prevail 
in Shuffle’s ideas. He knew rabbit hunting, 
squirrel treeing, cat chasing were crimes, but 
he enjoyed the illegal activities. Nor will I 
deny that I sympathized with him. 


E SAT alone on the screened porch that 
lonely Wednesday night. My kennel 
business was through. I refused to believe 
the evidence that the false Turmoil was to 
blame, somehow, for my debacle. Lucien 
Vinsant had not come back to me to argue 
about the mutt in champion guise he'd 
, bought from me. He'd spread the word that 
Turmoil’s pups were sure promising cross- 
breeds of Airedale with Belgium police dog 
and a strong strain of Chow, "Thorough- 
bred? That was a laugh, I didn't join in. 
Two men came to me and offered a price 
for what had been a $3,500-clear business. 
The price was for the land, the buildings 
and the conveniences. To show that they 
weren't being fooled, one of them said flatly 
that they were waiving the right to good 
will. No good will was left; in fact, there 
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was nothing but a ruined reputation left to 
the kennel's name. After fifteen years of 
going up and down, up and down, I loaded 
my personal properties into a station’wagon 
and Shuffle climbed up on the seat beside 
me. Тһе two buyers stood оп the front 
veranda and watched me. They'd watched 
my every move. They did not lift a hand to 
flip good-bye. But for a good duck slough 
and other prerequisites I'd been just hanging 
on there; still, I'd had a good equity to sell, 
at that. 

When I rolled out into the highway I 
slowed down, looking first to the left then 
to the right. I'd not figured which way to 
turn. I was a crook. I'd even taught dogs 
to cheat, Sitting beside me was a dog I'd 
cheated out of his pedigree. Shuffle was a 
wilful scoundrel but he never made a false 
point, and he never treed a partridge when 
he barked 'coon. Tell him to go hunting 
and he'd hunt, quail or squirrels or rabbits. 
Rolling along I kept wondering about 
Shuffle. How come a thoroughbred like 
him, whose strain ranged back to 1825 or 
so, even allowing for mistakes and crosses, 
could go on the loose thataway, hunting 
anything that bad meat under the skin? 

Winter was coming on. I turned south. I 
didn't ask which road to take. It didn't make 
any difference. I was through and out, now. 
All I had left was a dog Га cheated out of 
his own name. І kept going, day after day, 
I crossed the Ohio. I went through the 
Blue Grass, where they set a lot of store on 
good blood. I angled up and onto the back 
of one of the Cumberland ridges. Pine 
trees, razorback hogs, big red mastfed beef 
cattle—and people here and there that gazed 
at me with cold, green-eyed suspicion, but 
regarded Shuffle with friendly interest, 

Shuffle was a thoroughbred. He'd gone 
wrong. This was to my notion. But there 
was something deeper than a mere notion 
in what made this dog go against his train- 
ing and his breeding. He didn't have the 
overbred, soft and silky look and feel of 
some well-bred dogs. He was quite hard, 
wilful, strong. 

We stopped away out on a ridge back 
trace. It had never been graded. Тһе wheels 
just left a pair of ruts. Over at a fallen pine 
tree I drew up and stopped the station 
wagon. Га been coming right along, days 
and nights, nerve wracked. No let down had 
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eased my nerves. I grew weary, but more 
tense, instead of relaxed. 

Now it was noon time. T lighted my oil 
stove and put on coffee. I fixed a lunch for 
Shuffle, which he ate gratefully. I was eating 
when he lifted his nose. He slid along the 
log and cut down through a sag in the side 
of the ridge and жошы around below and 
out of sight at a half-acre of laurels. We 
needed meat. This was squirrel, rabbit, wild- 
cat, deer and pheasant—grouse—country. I 
lifted my automatic duck gun from its stand 
in the cabinet, I was ready for anything— 
five shots. 


I HAD the surprise of my life. A flock of 

wild turkeys came tracking and hopping 
along the ridgeback, looking over their 
shoulders and put-puttering. "Тһе leader was 
a gobbler—a big fellow, with four or five 
whiskers dangling from his breast. We 
needed that gobbler and we got him. But 
one thing stood out, Shuffle had swung low 
and wide along the ridge and come up be- 
yond the flock of wild turkeys he had heard 
feeding along that hardwood back. Then he 
had showed himself and run around in 
circles, driving those birds to where I was 
handy to bushwhack the one I wanted—we 
wanted. : 

Of course, if a man knows dogs, dogs get 
to know a man, too. I naturally studied this 
bit of business. Shuffle came loping, like a 
wolf, to where the big gobbler bounded and 
сор around, done in by а goose-charge 
of No. 6 chilled shot. He dodged and hesi- 
tated a moment and then charged in and 
lifted that bird and brought him to me, a 
25-pounder. His job done, he took a drink 
of water and stretched down on the log. 

Mrs. Colacy, I remembered, had laughed 
when she told me Turmoil had his points. 
This was the original Turmoil—the one 
guaranteed by his registration and pedigree. 
What had a thoroughbred, pedigree and all, 
been doing away out there in the o 
country—where was mighty little hunting 
for a dog like him? Alkali to ruin his nose, 
prickly pear and other thorns to ruin his 
feet, blinding sunshine and mighty little 
game for him to hunt. Oh, yes—California 
quail here and there imported birds, Chi- 
nese and English! But after all, it had been 
а kindness to let me take that spoiled dog 
back to timber and open fields and creek 
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bottoms. Тһеге he hadn't been good enough 
for shows or trials. But, somehow, he was 
the best practical hunting dog Га ever run. 
He was my dog, but he wasn't fond of me. 
I was just tolerated, that's all. We divided 
the eats half-and-half. 

He'd grown up with a hunter, or anyhow 
a wildcrafter. As a puppy and young dog, | 
he'd traveled with a boy or a man who. 
wasn't particular what meat he got, just so 
he had enough to eat. Many а mutt that gets. 
a good name locally, "The best danged dog: 
around, bar none!" is like that—fox runnet,: 
bird treer, quail finder, rabbit jumper—an: 
all-around dog! I knew a man out near Mrs. 
Colacy. I wrote and asked him about Tur- 
moil, and he wrote back that somebody had 
left him with her. She'd turned him over to, 
a high-line fur trapper for about a yeat. Bau- 
prone was his name. He'd made a trap-line 
dog of this bird dog! Just sure ruined him! 


E SPENT the winter in Alabama. 

Ducks, turkeys, quail, squirrels and. 
lots of raccoons. I had to have money. I 
struck a fur pocket—muskrats, racoon, 'pos- 
sum (30-cent hides), some mink and more 
otter than a man could hope for. Га run. 
myself out of fancy, good-time bird hunting 
right down to trapping, wandering out into 
the back countty and making a living. 

I started north early in the spring, trying, 
to get ahead of the rains. I halfway suc- 
ceeded, but late March, April and May are 
terrible months to tour. Reckon men are 
supposed to break ground and plant in the 
spring, and harvest in the early summer. 
Young meat animals grow in July and 
August, and along about Labor Day young, 
crows are good eating. In the Dog Days I 
got up high in the mountains and Shuffle 
and I rested. We'd had a good winter. 
From early melons to winter fruit and nuts 
we just ate anything that came along, hun- 
dreds of kinds of Indian plants and wild 
meats, all sorts of game animals. 

I turned around up in Vermont, came 
down Lake Champlain and cut across into 
Pennsylvania, vagabonding, putting ош 
snares and steel jaws where there was a 
night or two trapping, and taking chances. 
poaching English pheasants, grouse, squir- 
rels—making sure of game protectors. I had 
some patent medicine cough syrup, physic 
and Pu medicine, ich пер, Бауы 
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my game law adventuring. Shuffle would 
let me know if a man or hunter or anybody 
came near me. Generally we hunted up 
wind. 

Deer were sure thick in New York and 
Pennsylvania, and venison makes a good 
base for practically any kind of meal. We 
even topped off a fish fry with a venison 
bake. 

We rolled down a deep ravine, Little Pine 
Creek I think it was. I headed over into the 
Alleghanies where we hid out in a back 
country. The game was plentiful. Nobody 
else came into my run head spring. I felt 
pretty lonesome. Always Га been around 
with sports and sportsmen, professionals and 
amateurs. Now all I saw were smart-aleck 
filling-station kids or general-store clerks 
and Main Street groceries, meat markets, 
hardware stores. In a gunstore repair shop 
it was Га heard about this back country, and 
how to get there. 

I'd been there three days when I came in 
from gathering two gallons of chestnuts 
from trees the blight had missed, and I 
found a man had followed me in with a 
light truck. It was in the ruts between me 
and the road. I recognized him as he sat 
there. 

Lucien Vinsant! A bright red copper 
streak came toward me with a noisy yipping 
—Turmoil! Shuffle's tail wagged joyfully. 
Vinsant just looked at me, no smile on his 
lips, no light in his eyes. Willy-nilly, I'd 
come to him, and he had me cornered. He'd 
talked with Mrs. Colacy. He'd realized I'd 
switched the dogs, the pot-hunter for the 
flashy red. 

“Where'd you get him?" he asked me, 
looking at his red beauty. 

I told him—a stray. I told him just where. 
He nodded. That was just what he wanted 
to know. I remembered the rumor he'd 
spread about the mongrel litter. Looking at 
him, I couldn't believe it. I didn't mention 
it. 

"Listen, Prendow!" he spoke up sharply. 
"You know that dog, don't you? He was 
sick—needed medicine. That's all ailed 
him." 

I looked along his breastbone line and 
blinked. The sag was gone. 

"No, I never knew him," I answered. 
"Not when I had him. Not now." 
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Vinsant burst into a small, deep laugh. 

"You've been telling the truth, and it 
came hard to you!" Vinsant said, but not in 
a mean way. "You never knew Parkon— 
Giles Parkon?" 

"Seems like—somewhere in New Jer- 
sey?” I asked. “Dogs?” 

“Yeah—Parkon Irish setters.” 

Then I knew. This pretty dog I'd picked 
up beside the road had been lost, He'd been 
lively, in spite of being sick, needing medi- 
cine. He'd tired easily. A sure bright dog, 
he'd tried to sneak out ón his weariness. He 
knew the scolding, perhaps the whipping 
he'd get because he acted lazy. I owed that 
dog an apology. I gave it to him, then and 
there, as he climbed all over me—glad to see 
me, remembering the things Га done for 
him. The fat line, the sick look along his 
belly was gone. 

The best dog I'd ever have—and Га 
cheated him into the nobility where he had 
the right to be, and where he belonged. Тһе 
other dog, too, stretched at dignified. ease 
was oddly efficient looking. I told Vinsant 
about Shuflle, his training by a trapper and 
professional wildcrafter, a trailing, pointing, 
treeing, all-around service dog. At night 
he'd even report a suspicious passerby or 
approaching intruder, not by loud yipping 
and yelping but with a nip of his jaws, fair 
warning. 

Га sold title to Turmoil, but the papers 
were phony for the stray. Тһе stray was the 
prettiest dog I'd ever seen, and now he was 
not only bench but field. Тһе real Turmoil 
wasn't sport trained, but trapper worked. 
Vinsant let me figure it out, sitting there in 
high country, and my own conscience 
crowded me toward the inevitable. I had 
the money and I counted down the ten 
centuries to square the false deal. But Vin- 
sant turned and ‘handed the money back 
to me. 

"That red Prancer's all right," he shook 
his head, "but he isn't mine, I'm keeping 
him for Parkon, the man who owns him. 
What I want is the dog I bought—accord- 
ing to the papers! Prancer has his own 
pedigree." 


That night in tbe dark, wild gloom I 
knew what it was really to be lonesome. It 
hadn't paid to cheat even dogs. 


The Year Was 1821. Could That Actually Be a Barbary Corsair 
Lurking off the Bleak Coast of New England? 


THE AFFAIR с 


AT 
BARSTOW’S 


REST 


DON'T KNOW, exactly, what I ex- 

pected to find upon my return to Night 

Harbor. At the very least, although 

an absence of twenty-six years is no 

trivial matter, I did not expect to see 
myself a stranger in my own home town. 
However, life in general, and the wars with 
the Barbary corsairs in particular, had shaken 
the place. 

It was no longer the same. Most of the 
faces of my boyhood were gone; those that 
remained looked upon me as being little 
better than a tourist. 

Albeit I had a commodious cabin aboard 
my brig the Paloma, I was possessed to 
sleep upon the land that night. To me, this 
visit was a pilgrimage. Nevertheless, after 
tramping the town and finding no invitation 
and little welcome, I returned to Fiddler's 
Wharf to wave for my dinghy. I would 
have supper aboard, I decided ruefully, after 
which I would come ashore and try again. 
Among the village's three hundred-odd in- 
habitants there must be one, indeed, who 
would give the name of Niber welcome. 

Mist rode the October wind, its salty 
dampness wetting my lips. I had expected 
storm; with the changing of the equinox 
severe weather could be expected in these 
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Down-east latitudes at this time of year, 
for the line gale had not yet struck. Hear- 
ing the seas lashing harder and more thun- 
derous against the headlands, I looked upon 
the sleek lines of the Paloma: black hull 
with pride and satisfaction. Once again had 
she in her swiftness saved herself from a 
pounding. 

It was then that I felt the touch upon my 
sleeve. "Captain Niber?" 

I turned, startled, for the lilting notes of 
the voice, full and throaty tore at my heart- 
strings. The girl's eyes were wide; hunger, 
for understanding, appreciation, notice, per- 
haps, rode in their violet depths as she 
drank in the lines of my face. 

"Yes," I nodded. “Joel Niber, at your 
service, Miss." 

She smiled. I noted, then, that she was 
not as young as her beauty might indicate. 
I judged her to be something under thirty, 
possessing that transparency of skin, pre- 
cious to women, and the finely cut facial 
lines that would carry beauty with her, 
always." 

"My uncle would like to see you, sir." 

"Your uncle?" 

"Gregory Cerf." She turned her face 
away, whether to avoid my eyes or to let 


10 
the wind paw free her wealth of tawny 
hair, I could only guess. 
"Gregory Cerf!" I cried. “Good Lord!" 
"Why not?" she came back at me fiercely, 
grasped the lapels of my coat and shook 
me 


"I'm softy,” I apologized. "I should not 
judge—test I, too, be judged. So Gregory 
Cerf is still alive! He would be an old man 
now. I have nothing against him—except 
that my father and grandfather used to 
curse him.” 

"Why?" she asked. Quick interest 
showed in her eyes, but her voice was tinged 
with hesitancy, as if she feared to know. 

“I don't know that, either," I laughed. 
"It was all hush hush to my boyish ears so 
long ago. However, you and I needn't be 
guided by an old family feud." 

Her eyes shadowed, “Мо-о, I suppose 
not." 

"Smile," I teased her. 

"Please come,” she begged, laughter sud- 
denly glinting in her eyes, her anger gone as 
A. as it had flashed. “You look cold 
and hungry; we have not had supper yet— 
and we eat well at the Rest.” 

So I followed this strange girl along the 
short path toward Barstow's Rest, a great 
pile of weathered granite blocks and oaken 
timbers squatting in the partial lee of the 
headlands. Fisherman looked aside at us 
from their anxious gazing to windward, 
some nodding, all curious, none too 
friendly. 

I heard the whispers, "Niber?" 


“Yeah. Сарп Niber о the brig out 


there." 

"What's he here fer?" 

"I dunno." 

"Nothin' here for the likes o' he." 

"Nah. Nar Nibers left in this town— 
now." 

"By the way," I panted, my sea legs pro- 
testing at the girl's swift pace. "What's 
your name?" 

“Oh, that," Her voice, thrown back over 
her shoulder, sounded as if she throught her 
name did not matter. "Majory Hakeen.” 

"My Lord!” This time I whispered it, 
and the girl did not hear. Yet, why not? 
Why not, indeed. 

Hakeen! The name explained the invis- 
ible cloak of aloofness she wore. It was not 
а Yankee name; that I knew. It lay back 
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there in the enshrouding mists of boyhood 
memories, a name spoken in low tones by 
my people. 


GRE took a short cut along the cliffs, fol- 
lowing a path on which a goat could 
hardly find footing. 

“You know this way?” she asked. 

“I remember it," I answered, mellowed 
by memories. "Or, at least, my feet do. I 
stubbed my toes hete as a boy,” 

Then we rounded a bend where the path 
broadened into a ledge. I was surprised to 
find a man standing there in the lee, a 
pocket spyglass to his eye, gazing past the 
edge of the cliff down upon the Paloma. 
He turned quickly, thrusting the spyglass 
into a pocket of his richly tailored gray coat. 
That coat had been cut in London, I would 
swear, but the heavy-set man wearing it was 
no Englishman. He was a Levantine, of 
which fact I had no doubt, knowing them 
so well. 

"Oh, hello, Mr. Teflis,” Majory called, 
giving him a cheery greeting. "Meet Cap- 
tain Niber." 

" Ah, Captain Niber—" he acknowledged, 
not offering his hand. I read doubt, swiftly 
concealed, in the muddy blandness of his 


eyes. 

"Mr. Teflis is a guest at the Rest," Majory 
explained. “Our only guest, at present. He's 
here on business, handles wine, olives, ivoty 
and such like.” 

"Possibly you're on the lookout for a 
good vessel to charter, eh, Mr. Teflis,” I 
hinted, with an eyes to business. 

He polished the knuckles of his right 
hand, then held them up for inspection 
"That—I would be hardly to say. You on- 
derstan', по?” 

No, I did not understand; I did not un- 
derstand why this man should be here at all. 
However, it was none of my business. Pos- 
sibly, he had tied in with some other vessel 
in the harbor, and the sudden appearance of, 
the Paloma had upset him. I chuckled. She 
would be a mystery, at that, coming unher- 
alded and unexplained as she had. Even if 
I had aired my whim that afternoon, I knew 
that little credence would have been given 
it; merchantmen simply didn't drop out of 
a lucrative trade route for no reason at all. : 
Well let them make a mystery of the 
Paloma, then. 
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“It's nearly time for supper, Mr. Teflis," 
Majory called over her shoulder. 

"Yes, I come," he replied, falling in be- 
hind me. 

Suddenly, as we neared the top of the 
cliff, bis hand raked my arm and I was 
nearly hurled to the boulders sixty feet be- 
neath. All that saved me was the fingers of 
one hand reaching out unerringly for a crack 
that memory told me was there in the rock. 

"I—I slip," Teflis stammered. “You will 
ex-cuse, pardon.” 

I laughed, shakily. “Мо need to feel bad. 
A slip like that might happen to anyone.” 

I glanced at him. His face was flushed, 
darkening the swarthy skin; but the eyes 
were enigmatic, telling nothing. I knew of 
a certainty, then, that he had tried to kill me. 
Why? I did not know this man, nor had 
ever heard of him. However, I had made 
enemies duting the Barbary wars; perhaps 
he had heard of me. 

Majoty was waiting for us at the = of 
the cliff. It was only a short stroll from 
there along the dirt road to the Rest. Mr. 
Teflis entered by the front door, while we 
went around to the back, 

Barstow's Rest was as I remembered it. 
Its long kitchen, with its great cooking 
ovens, one at either end, faced the sea. Be- 
neath the small windows, sunk deep into 
the walls, the granite blocks sheered straight 
down to become a part of the ledge itself. 
From the level at which the walls were sunk 
into the rock, there was a drop of forty feet 
to the sea beneath. We entered by the side 
door. 

Memory of my father and grandfather 
and the days of my boyhood became so 
strong, then, that I could almost feel the old 
folks surging about me. Perhaps I had no 
right in the Rest, but I was ever one to let 
bygones be bygones and to let old hates sub- 
side. I found Gregory Cerf little changed 
from the man of my memories. A lapse of 
twenty-six years had made him no less mas- 
sive than the awesome figure of the past. He 
sat there, half facing the roaring fireplace, a 
shawl draped over his shoulders. His shaggy 
mustache and eyebrows and beak of a nose 
were painted a rosy sheen from the flames, 
while his bald head was caressed by pale 
fingers of the dying day coming in through 
the window above. Here, truly, was a man 
in whom the spark of life blazed fiercely. 
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With a movement of his thick wrist he 
motioned me to a chair. “I am glad to see 
ye, Joel, glad to find ye a man of less hard 
core than your weathered face might indi- 
cate, Ye have broadened both in spirit and 
in frame, I see, since ye used to give sea 
shells to Marge here twenty-six year agone." 

She looked up from lighting the lamp, 
mobile lips puckered. “I cannot remember 
him—and still, I do.” 

"Ye were only three," Cerf chuckled. 
“Joel was older. Remember her, Боу?” 


. I nodded. "I do now. I recall that leav- ` 
ing her was my only regret in leaving Night 


Harbor.” 
Cerf's ruddy face darkened. "Your peo- 
ple were a hard lot, Joel.” 5 
, "They said the same of you, sir," I said, 

without malice. 

He sighed, “Those were hard years. The 
Barbary pirates were takin’ toll of our ships 
and men, bleeding us. Our United States, 
as a new member of the family of nations, 
was havin’ a fierce struggle to survive. The 
annual tribute we had to pay the Pasha of 
Tripoli was no small amount; but our shame 
lay in that we had to pay it at all, in that we 
had to suffer those squalid barbarians to re- 
pudiate their treaties, to sink our ships and 
gut our men, to sell white women into 
slavery.” 

“I know,” I said, fingering the scar that 
gave such a hard caste to my face. 

Cerf laid an approving hand upon my 
knee. “I know that, too. The sea comes 
right to my door, right to the wharf beneath 
the Rest here, and has brought many, many 
talkative guests. Your uncompromising atti- 
tude toward those pirates wipes out, to an 
extent, the taint that came of your people's 
dealing with them. That your father and 
your grandfather should’ve ever had their 
hands sunk so deep in muddy trade that 
they would let a white woman of our own 
Maine blood—” 


ERF coughed, memoty of some bygone 
wrong still having power to choke him. 
With a heave of his great shoulders, he rose 
to his feet, took a brass-bound telescope 
from its beckets over the mantelpiece and 
stamped to that window facing the sea. 
Placing one hand on the sill, and balancing 
the heavy end of the telescope on that, he 
gazed long and earnestly. 


10 
The girl turned to me, the smooth olive 
of her skin shadowed by the troubled lights 
in her eyes. "He has done that fifty times 
a day—ever since I can remember. Always 
watching—and waiting, waiting—" 

Then Cerf gave a muffled cry. I looked 
toward him, saw the tufts of white hair 
stiffen on the backs of his hands and fingers 
as he knotted his fists, saw his heavy jowls 


quiver, saw his chest heave under his quick- 
ening breath. 

"Joel!" 

At his command I got up and jumped to- 
ward him. He thrust the telescope into my 
hands, his blue eyes blazing. 

“What do ye see, boy?" 

I placed the ancient instrument to my eye, 
adjusted it and swept the darkening sea. At 
first I could make out nothing in the twi- 
light. The sea was there, a vast, heaving, 
foam-crested thing that man had never 
tamed, that was all. Wind-driven into 
mounting combers, sprayed by mist which 
twisted like lacy veils against the blackness 
of deepening dusk, it drove its might against 
the headlands. ; 

"Ye don't see it, Joel?” Cerf prodded 
anxiously, hopefully. 

Then I nodded. Yes, I could see it now, 
a vessel under close hauled yards, fighting to 
make the lee of the headland. 

"What do ye see, boy?" 

“А vessel." 

"What would ye say she was?" he asked, 
with bated breath. 

I know that the almost opaque blackness 
of my eyes did not hide the puzzlement I 
felt; no, nor the swift feeling of concern 
that made my shoulder-blades tighten. 
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"Unbélievable as it may sound, sir, she 
looks to me like a Barbary corsair.” 

Cerf let forth a low moan. He staggered 
to the nook between the wall and the fire- 
place, lifted a pistol and cutlass from hooks 
on an oaken beam and belted them about 
his thick waist. 

"Uncle Gregory!” Majory cried, turning 
from the roasting ovens at the far side of 
the room. "Whatever is the matter?" 

Shudder after shudder shook Cerf's heavy 
frame. "Rum!" he gasped. 

Majory was now thoroughly alarmed. So 
was I—but for a different reason. I racked 
my brain, trying to bring myself into focus 
with the past. Majory lifted a two gallon 
demijohn from a cupboard. Cerf did not 
wait for a glass. He staggered across the 
floor, popped out the cork with a thick 
thumb and flipped the wicker bound jug 
to his elbow. He drank deep, then turned to 
me, wiping a driblet of amber colored liquid 
from his mouth. Тһе sweetish smell of the 
whale oil burning in the lamps was now 
mixed with the reek of Medford rum. 

"Is she still there, Joel?” 

I turned to the telescope. "It's now too 
dark to see, sir. Evidently she does not 
intend to show lights." 

"Let's eat," he rumbled. The liquor had 
stiffened him. "I know you two are hungry, 
and it's gettin' late. I imagine Mr. Teflis is 
already in the dinin' room.” 

Majory laid a hand on his arm. "You 
startled me awfully, Uncle Gregory. Do 
you feel all right now?" 

He patted her shoulder affectionately. "I 
cal'ate I need more exercise. P’rhaps ГІ be 
gettin’ some soon.” 


I DIDN'T like the way he fingered the 
hilt of that cutlass. Wonder and a cer- 
tain perturbation lay heavily upon me as we 
passed into the dining room and sat down 
at the table. |t was not difficult for me to 
conceive of a Barbary corsair finding her 
way to this remote Down-east section of the 
American coast; possibly the Moors had 
forgotten more about navigation than we 
would ever know. However, Í hoped fer- 
vently that the vessel Cerf and I had espied 
was manned by Yankee men, and not by 
pirates from the North African coast. I had 
fought those scabby murderers too long 
under the Pillars of Hercules to feel at ease 
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with a shipload of them hovering off the 
headlands of my old home town. 

I knew from Еее that those bloody 
corsairs seldom did anything by chance. 
Even though it was now 1821, and six years 
since we had forced Algiers to respect the 
American flag, the old scars cut deep, and 
memory of them was keen. The Pasha of 
Tripoli and his like would not soon forget 
the two million dollars we had paid in 
tribute, usance and ransom over a short 
period of one decade; no, nor the naval 
expedition President Jefferson had sent to 
punish them. 

Cerf had fought them, long ago. Whis- 
pers crept out of the mists enshrouding my 
early childhood to tantalize me and haunt 
me. I wished I could form a clear picture 
of that bygone time, but I could not. АП 
I had to go by was the knowledge that be- 
tween Gregory Cerf and Martin Barstow on 
the one side and my father and grandfather 
on the other there had existed a bitter feud, 
connected in some way with the Barbary 
coast. 

Majory was a tall girl and I watched her 
lithe body and sensitive features as she laid 
a great platter of roast beef upon the table. 
Hakeen! It was a name that I dared not 
even whisper where the ears of father or 
grandfather could hear. Мо, it was not a 
Yankee name. 

I glanced across at Teflis, suave, uncom- 
municative, flawlessly clad in a black dinner 
jacket. Once I caught his fleeting glance 
upon Majory, and I did not like the sparkle 
of speculation I saw gleam in the depths of 
his murky orbs. Teflis! Hakeen! Was it 
mere coincidence in the pursuit of business 
that he should be stopping here at the Rest? 
I did not think о, I became extremely un- 
easy; then I cursed myself for an imagina- 
tive fool. 

That was a good meal—and one never 
forgotten. Cerf’s head bowed in grace, and 
the closing words, so strange, "and protect 
this young woman, O Lord, from the lusts 
of Africa; and protect this young man, O 
Lord, as an instrument of Thy mighty 
benevolence in her behalf. Use me instead, 
O Lord, as a buffer against vengeance. Thy 
will be done! Amen.” 

I met Majory’s eyes and I knew, then, 
that she felt as did I the power and the secret 
thoughts and the passion playing behind that 
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old gentleman's strong features. Yes, and 
the fear there, too; fear for Majory, I saw, 
as his somber gaze sought the soft contours 
of her face. Truly, our fleeting glimpse of 
that rakish craft out there, so foreign and 
disturbing, had brought the threat of evil 
into this quiet room. 

Teflis did not like that prayer. It dis- 
tutbed him, I knew; for I saw his plump 
fingers twitch as he smoothed the silver 
streaks at his temple. His eyes burned, and 
he seemed on edge; yet only momentarily, 
for, as the meal progressed, he became con- 
vivial, almost genial, the very picture of 
suavity itself. 

After we had topped off our meal with 
nuts and wine, I arose and yawned affably, 
“Well, I must get back aboard the Paloma.” 

Teflis showed his teeth, “Ah, the—what 
you say—the duty of a captain of the sea, 
ever present, no?” 

I nodded. Had I caught the barest hint 
of relief in Teflis’ attitude? I could not be 
sure, He bowed a polite "good night” and 
took the stairway to the floor above. I fol- 
lowed Cerf and Majory into the kitchen. 

“You aren’t really going back tonight,” 
Majory stated, loneliness riding her. “I 
won't have it.” 

"Of course he's not going back," Cerf 
growled. "No need of it." 

"How well do you know this man Teflis?” 
I asked. 

"Oh, he's stopped here at the Rest, off 
and on, for years," Cerf answered, absently. 
"He's a pretty good feller when ye get to 
know him." 

"What is he, a broker?" 

"Yes, I suppose that word'll fit him. He 
shuttles back and forth across the Western 
Ocean, to London, across to Paris, down to 
Naples, Malta and some of the North Afri- 
can cities, Carries on quite a business, I 
cal'ate." 

North Africa, eh, I mused. I was glad 
these good people wanted me to spend the 
night. 


T a as the stormy evening ‘pressed 
about us, Cerf put on seaboots and oil- 
skins and, taking a lantern, went out to 
tramp the shore. While Majory and 1 
waited for his return, a feeling of intimacy 
grew between us, and the realization came 
upon me, suddenly, fully flowered like a 
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calla lily, that I did not want to lose this 
woman. 

Тһе awful tearing loneliness of the past 
few yeats now left me, and a feeling of 
peace took hold of me instead. Truly, had 
the magic of her chained me. Then came 
foreboding as I tried, vainly, to align Greg- 
ory Cerfs strange actions with memories 
of the past. 

"Were you born here, Majory?" I asked. 

Swift passion rode her lips, "No—and I 


know nothing about my father and mother; 
he will never tell me. All I know is what 
an old fisherman told me—that one October 
night in 1792 he saw my uncle, after a 
year's absence, rowed ashore by strange men. 
He had me in his arms, wrapped up in for- 
eign swaddlings. Then the vessel put to sea, 
end was never seen again in these parts. 
Although the village was eaten up with curi- 
osity, Uncle Gregory would never talk." 

Just then Cerf entered in a swirl of rain, 
tore the door from the gale's grasp and shut 
it. 

"There's no strange craft in the harbor,” 
һе panted. “ "Сері yor brig, Joel.” 

“What do you expect, sit?" I asked, 
thinking it better if I could force some kind 
of an issue. 

He gave me a keen glance from under his 
grizzled eyebrows, "I don't like to upset you 
youngsters. Perhaps I've been livin' too 
long with thoughts of the past. However, if 
that vessel is what I think she is—" 

He shuddered. He opened his mouth 
again as if to say more, then clamped it shut, 
tagging at his dripping mustache. 

I was aggravated, and so was Majory; yet 
I said nothing more, for the old gentleman 
was so upset. After all, he was over eighty, 
and his inexplicable eccentricity might well 
be the result of age. 

I was glad to spend the night there, and 
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agreed that on the morrow Га bring my gear 
ashore for an extended stay. Тһе comfort- _ 
ing hominess and solidity of the Rest pleascd 
me, and Majory, of course, most of all. My 
brig needed overhauling, and there would be 
little rest for me aboard her in the days to 
come. 

Majory showed me to a room on the sec- 
ond floor. Тһе four-poster bed was en- 
ticing; I experienced a rare thrill of pleasure 
as'I thought of wallowing in the depths of 
its feather mattress, for it had been three 
years since I had slept ashore. А blaze was 
started in the fireplace, making the room 
both warm and cosy; and from a shelf sev- 
eral books looked down in friendly fashion. 

“This used to be Captain Barstow’s 
room," Majory said softly. "Only on rare 
occasions does a chosen guest get it. Uncle 
said for you to have it. Uncle and I sleep 
in the two bedrooms on the ground floor. 

After she had left me, with a whis- 
pered good night, I undressed and blew out 
the lamp. Then I took a shoe to hold the 
door open a crack, both for ventilation and 
to hear any untoward happening that might 
occur during the night. My mind was not 
altogether at ease; there was more than a 
hint of mystery in this old house that I 
didn't like. 


EES opening the door, I noticed a light 
at the end of the hall. Through the 
crack I could see Teflis, face pressed against 
the dripping pane of a window, staring out 
into the night. Cupped by one fat hand, 
close to his body, he held a lighted candle. 
The window through which he was peering 
faced the sea. A suspicion seized me that 
the Levantine had been signaling. For per- 
haps thirty seconds I watched him while the 
candlelight cast an ivory tint over the linen 
lying on a mahogany stand at his side. Then 
he turned abruptly and entered a bedroom. 
I could read; nothing in his bland expres- 
sion, but I knew of a surety that the man 
had thought himself alone on that floor. 
Possibly he had taken it for granted that I 
had returned to the brigantine. 

However, it was with a definite sense of 
foreboding that I sought my pillow. One 
window of my bedroom looked out over the 
harbor, the other faced the sea. I did de- 
tive a grain of comfort from seeing the 
Palomas anchor lights winking cheerily 
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there below me, and knowing that а good 
watch was being kept, ready to jump at a 
moment's notice. From the weather win- 
dow I could see nothing, lashed as it was by 
wind and spray. 

When I awoke I was filled with uneasi- 
ness. Somewhere in the depths of the house 
I heard a ship's clock strike three bells, one 
thirty. For some seconds I lay there, warm 
and snug in the feather bed, hearing noth- 
ing except the faint booming sounds of the 
surf breaking against the backshore ledges. 
Then I heard a scream. I was sure of it. 
Muted, barely reaching me through the thick 
walls; yet tearing me to the quick. Majory! 

From the dying embers in the fireplace I 
lighted the lamp. Then I dressed hastily 
and went out into the hall. Through Teflis’ 
open door I ascertained that the man was not 

ere. I noted further, and a grim coldness 
took hold of me, that the room was bare of 
any personal belongings. Here and there, 
the way the empty drawers of a bureau were 
left lying on the floor, the unruffled appear- 
ance of the colorful comforters upon the 
bed indicated that the man had fled. 

At the muffled sounds of а commotion 
somewhere below, I hurried downstairs. A 
swift glance into the two bedrooms on the 
ground floor, one acrid with the stale odors 
of tobacco smoke, the other redolent with 
a faint perfume of feminine occupancy, 
showed the untidy and disturbing evidence 
that a struggle had occurred in both bed- 
rooms. 

Finding all doors leading outside locked 
from the inside, I was nonplussed until I 
heard the clatter of steel against steel, the 
report of a pistol, a hoarse shout. The 
cellar, of course! My mind had certainly 
fallen into a seafaring rut. Suddenly, boy- 
hood memories assailed me and I bethought 
me of the opening, more like a ship’s side 
port than like a door, that led out of the 
cellar to a rocky ledge which was reached 
by a ramp that passed down to a small 
wharf. 

So, placing my lamp on the kitchen table, 
I doused it, and then, with caution, opened 
the door that led below. At one end of the 
great cellar there was a pool of light; the 
rest was in darkness and varying degrees of 
shadow. The unmistakable ring of fighting 
blade against fighting blade was loud now; 
also, distinctly, the sound of scuffing feet, 
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the harsh гаѕр of labored breathing, and а 
low snarl in Arabic. 

Upon reaching the bottom of the stairs, 
near madness possessed me. Through a red 
haze that began to crawl before my vision, 
I saw Majory, bundled in bed clothes and 
trussed and gagged, lying upon the floor. 1 
met the violent sheen of her lovely eyes, read 
there the mute appeal, the love, the fear. To 
one side was her uncle, cutlass in hand and 
bleeding from several wounds, striving to 
cut down two barelegged ruffians of the Bar- 
bary coast. Cerf's discharged pistol sagged 
from his belt and another man lay face 
down, dead, corded legs twitching, tutban 
reddening with blood. 

Off to one side, partially hidden"by a 
pillar, I espied Teflis. Тһе Levantine was 
calmly reloading a pistol. He had not heard 
me, nor seen me. I shouted. Cerf looked 
up, saw Teflis, and tried to get out of the 
line of fire. Teflis fired too quickly, how- 
ever, and Cerf fell like a stricken bull, a ball 
in his head. 

I jumped toward Cerf, tore the cutlass 
from his hand, and slashed so fiercely 
through the guard of one turbanned scoun- 
drel that the blade sliced deep into bone and 
gristle where neck met shoulder. A bloody 
froth bubbled from the man’s hairy lips; he 
fell, spouting the Prophet's name. ` 

His companion’s muddy eyes blazed like 
a fire made of newly lit camel droppings. 
Recognition flamed on his course face. His 
yell was shrill, half-crazed, as he drove at 
me with his scimitar. To his bloodthirsty 
yet simple mind I must have been a startling 
apparition that had appeared out of the Bar- 
bary wars of the past. 

“The Eagle of the One Scar!” he 
screamed my Moslem name, and spat full in 
my face. 

I would have had him then, but the door 
burst open and more of his kind poured in 
from the ledge. The horn lantern was 
kicked over. Oil, carrying flames on its 
gleaming surface, spread over the floor, atc 
at a pile of shavings and danced higher and 
higher. I glimpsed horror and hopeless de- 
spair welling in Majory'e eyes. 

The spicy smell of burning cedar, the 
sweetish odor of blood, the biting tang of 
burnt gunpowder, was now choking me. The 
blazing oil spewed up wisps of black’ ash 
that danced before my eyes. Gusts of wind 
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and rain beat in through the banging door 
-halves—and then everything went black. 

I could not have been knocked out for 
more than two or three minutes. Possibly 
the heat from one burning shoe brought me 
back to consciousness. My head throbbed. 
I fingered a bloody welt where a shot from 
Teflis’ pistol must have creased me. The 
cellar stairway was ablaze behind me and 
flames were eating into the walls and up 
through the ceiling. I tried to stand, but I 
could not. 

Teflis, and those of his gang still living, 
had fled, taking Majory. Only myself and 
the bodies of the dead were left—Cerf's and 
that of the man Cerf had shot, and that of 
the man whom І had struck in the neck. 

I could comprehend none of this mad- 
ness, nor could I understand why the Bar- 
bary wars had reached across the sea to 
flower in this spot. Somewhere, I suspected, 
back there in the time-shrouded generation 
of my father, a seed of evil had been 
planted. 

I dragged myself toward the wall of 
flames feeding about the door. In my half- 
dazed condition I still gripped Cerf’s cut- 
lass. As I got near the door, a part of the 
ceiling behind me collapsed, forming a wind 
tunnel up into the house through which the 
flames raced. The fire before me was flat- 
tened as if by a miracle by the wind, and 
I crawled through into the blessed air. 

Whipped by wind and rain, I soon recov- 
ered enough to stagger down the ramp to 
the wharf. I stood in the lee of the fish 
house and, taking my whistle from a side 
pocket, blew a shrill signal. Already, fish- 
ermen, ever sleepless and about even in the 
dead of night, were shouting from house to 
house, drawn by the glow beginning to 
emanate from the Rest. 

Soon thereafter my long boat pulled along 
the shore until I was espied. I dropped 
into it from the wharf ladder and motioned 
toward the Paloma. To windward, in the 
sparse lee formed by Crockers Ledge, I 
made out movement in the night. Тһе gall- 
ing realization struck me that that Barbary 
corsair was about to disappear upon the sea 
as if she never had been. And Majory, for 
some strange reason I could not fathom, was 
being wafted into a life utterly foreign to 
any she had ever known. 

Aboard the Paloma we were used to pier- 
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head jumps. Soon after I got aboard we 
were clawing our way out of the harbor 
under close-hauled canvas. My mates said 
nothing, of course, nor did any of the hands 
grumble, but I could feel their questioning 
eyes upon me as we passed under the blaz- 
ing pile that had become Gregory Cerf's 
funeral bier. Тһе fact gripped me then, 
that his duty in life, whatever it might prove 
to be, had been thrust upon my own 
shoulders. 

With this thought in mind I explained the 
situation to Mr. Dowse, my lank and taci- 
turn chief mate. After that, my blood be- 
ginning to course in exultation at thoughts 
of the approaching race, leading either to 
hopeless frustration or all-out battle, I 
stepped down into my cabin to prime my 
pistols, Placing Cerf's cutlass upon the 
bulkhead, I strapped my own lighter blade 
about my waist. 

When І reached the open deck again, 1 
found to my satisfaction that the crew were 
hoisting the cannon from the holds. Soon 
they had them lashed to their ring bolts, 
fore and aft. 

The Paloma, being a metchantman, was 
not a true fighting ship. However, she had 
given a good accounting of herself against 
the Barbary corsairs in the past; so good, 
in fact, that my name had become a curse 
upon Moslem lips. With a certain breath- 
lessness I prayed that she would strike an- 
other blow, this one time more. 

Finally, with the headlands behind us, we 
had more freedom of movement. Тһе 
wind was stiff, driving a blinding scud be- 
fore it, but the height of the storm had 
passed. Тһе heavy rain had, to an extent, 
served to flatten the sea. 


qe dragged. Тһе lookouts, mere 
ghostly voices upon the fore and main- 
tops, had no luck in sighting the fleeing 
vessel. Majory's face, eyes wide with plead- 
ing, swam in the driving smother, every 
way I turned. Hopeless despair seized me. 
If I failed to pick up Teflis' vessel, I should 
have to bend all sail in a race to the Straits 
of Gibraltar; there to hope against hope 
that I could intercept the other craft before 
she made the land. 

A change of wind cut openings in the 
clouds through which the stars shone. Sud- 
denly the blackness of the sea twinkled with 
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the scattered gems that tumbled down the 
shafts of star shine. 

Then, a hail, from the maintop, "Sail 
ho!” 

“Where away?" Dowse thundered. 

“Two p'ints off the la'boa'd bow, sir." 

Dowse looked at me, bony face cavernous 
in the glow of the binnacle light. I nodded. 
He flapped a long hand, and the helmsman 
eased his wheel. 

We lost the corsair from time to time as 
she would strive to dodge away under a 
change of course. However, at last, with 
the dawn's chill breath whitening masts and 
rigging and bellying sails with frost, we 
sighted her again on a long tack to the 
eastward. 

The vessels were about evenly matched, 
but mine, I think, was the better manned. 
At all events, as the day wore on, we crept 
closer and closer, and at long last overhauled 
her completely. 

As blazing shafts of sunset curdled the 
sea a blood red we inched near enough to 
blast away with our bow cannon, The ball 
tare through her riggings, clipping away 
her foretopmast. Then, like a hurt scor- 
pion, she retaliated, driving a shot at us that 
splintered our hull. 

We let go another ball that staggered her. 
In the confusion we came in fast, grappling 
her in a snarl of tangled rigging, and rend- 
ing timbers. Before we were fully made 
fast we were boarding her. She was a messy 
craft and reeked of Africa, but her crew 
were bloodthirsty devils bred to kill. 

Hemmed in by the cutlasses of my own 
men I stood upon her decks, my eyes on 
Teflis. He was upon her raised poop, his 
fat face set and determined in an attempt 
to catch me through the sights of his pistol. 
He now wore a green turban which made 
him appear taller and more commanding 
than he really was. : 

The fellow whom I had faced in the cellar 
of the Rest, again let forth his gibbering 
cry, "The eagle of the One Scar! Kill! In 
the name of the Prophet, kill!" 

Well, he got a taste of killing, all right; 
Dowse ran him through and through. Then, 
in the midst of that turmoil, hemmed in by 
licking blades and smoking pistols, I took 
deliberate aim at Teflis. He fired first. The 
shot struck me in the hip, pivoted me half- 
way around, Dowse caught me and braced 
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me and I took aim again. This time I fired, 
the ball taking Teflis between the eyes. 
When he fell an anguished wail went up 
from his followers. 

Now, the fighting did, indeed, become 
bloody. Regardless of all else, these fellows 
were determined to take my life. I was 
driven against a dead-eye of the main 
shrouds, and here I went down. Like the 
licking tongues of snakes the scimitars 
sought my throat, my eyes. 

“Аг-г-г!” Dowse roared, gone berserk 
with fury. ; 

Не slashed my attackers away, and а sea- 
man пера me to my feet. We fought 
back and forth between both vessels until 
we had cut them down, one Бу one. Finally 
only three of them were left, sorry looking 
fellows, slashed and gored, and these we 
chained to the decks. 

Dowse probed for the ball in my hip, 
fished it out, and padded the hole, While 
he cared for the wounded, I limped away. 
I had seen no sign of Majory and my heart 
was heavy. 

I did find her, though, locked in a stuffy 
cabin under the poop. She stepped toward 
me, her wealth of coppery hair rippling 
down the blue, silken garments of an Ara- 
bian maiden. Her face was wan and drawn, 
but she took my breath away. I could see 
now that she carried a strain of Arabic blood 
that tended to purify her New England fea- 
tures. : 

I came very close to speaking in Arabic, 
her appearance startled me so. 

“Oh, Joel, I’m so glad!" she cried. Then, 
she clung to me, trembling, and sobbed, 
"Uncle Gregory?" 

“Teflis shot him dead. I fear he has been 
cremated in the Rest." 

Under the shimmering silk I felt her 
shudder. 

“What's all this about anyway, Majory?" 
I asked. 


y wiped her eyes оп my sleeve. "It's 
the answer to what has been bothering 
me since I was a little girl. I always won- 
dered why I was different. Last night Mr. 
Teflis came to my room, told me that I was 
of Arabian royal blood, and that a fortune 
awaited me back in Tripoli. My half-brother, 
Rokim Hakeen, was dead. In order to keep 
the family line intact, Teflis, a distant cousin, 
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had planned to take me back, either will- 
ingly ог forcibly. Naturally, I. told him that 
I thought it all nonsense." 

"And your mother, and father?" 

"She was Miriam, Uncle Gregory's sister. 
She made a trip to Italy on your grand- 
father's ship; Martin Barstow, her be- 
trothed, was chief mate; your father second. 
She fell in love with Prince Shahram Ha- 
keen, with whom your people did business. 
In order to further their business interests, 
and protect them in part from the Barbary 
pirates, your father and grandfather con- 
nived her elopement." 

I whistled, “So-o—?” 

“Yes,” Majory sighed, “And six months 
later, when the vessel got home, and my 
mother, whom Uncle Gregory adored, was 
not aboard, he was mad with rage. He 
never spoke to your people again, until you 
came home yesterday.” 

“And Martin Barstow?” I asked, uncom- 
fortably. 

“He was Uncle Gregory’s best friend. 
After that he signed up as master of a gun- 
boat embarking for the Barbary wars and 
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was killed. He left the Rest to Uncle 
Gregory." 

"Yeah, but where in thunder do you come 
іп?” 

"Oh, Мг. Teflis said that Uncle Gregory 
got а ship of his own, sailed to the Medi- 
terranean, only to find that my mother had 
died of fever shortly after I was born. Her 
death broke his heart, and he never recov- 
ered. He paid a small fortune to have me 
stolen, and brought me home, where he 
guarded me like a treasure." 

"And so you were, Majory," I said, draw- 
ing her close. 

"It's all so like a bad dream." 

"What are you going to do now, Ma- 
jory?” I asked. 

“What would you say?" she partied. 

"Well," I choked, I confess, and got red 
in the face. “It might settle matters once 
and for all if you became Mrs. Joel Niber." 

"I hoped you'd say that," she whispered 
softly. 

Then I realized, with growing wonder, 
that the world was not such a lonely place, 
after all. 


T HE Wineglass spread on the Eastern Oregon plateau was a fine 
place to work. Who’d have thought a top-hand and future 
breeder of white-face cattle would lose his job over the antics of 
a couple of lousy lumbering oxen? 
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OTHING had changed. The 

same timeless peace and brood- 

ing silence enveloped the great 

hills and their towering trees; 

a silence the more pronounced 
because of the occasional notes of the birds 
singing the same songs their shadowy fore- 
beats sang a million years ago in a happier, 
younger world. I had known this place in 
the long-ago when, as a kid, I wandered 
over it. 

I drove carefully over the bumpy, rut- 
filled forest aisle where only an indistinct 
outline of a formed trail remained.  Pres- 
ently, I arrived at what had once been a 
clearing where a small cabin had stood. It 
was now overgrown with ferns, almost too 
dense to get the car through. 

Sure enough, the little cabin was still 
there—or what remained of it. The win- 
dows were all out and its door had rotted 
off the hinges and it had fallen outward. 
It looked like the mummified corpse of a 
cabin. But it still was shelter of a sort. I 
left the car and ventured inside. 
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Dust covered everything. The lacy trac- 
ings in it told of insects, lizards, mice and 
other little woods' creatures that had left 
their autobiographical footprints there. I 
stepped farther inside. A little brown 
wraith flitted past my head on noiseless 
wings and disappeared in the surrounding 
green of the trees. A scurry of little feet 
informed me that a colony of wood mice 
had made this their headquarters, which 
would also account for the presence of the 
little owl that had just flitted past my head. 

A worm-eaten table, flanked by two 
chairs, stood near the center of the room. 
A gaping hole in the roof offered a view 
of the pine monarch which seemed to lean 
reassuringly and protectingly toward the 
little cabin. However, since the rainy sea- 
son was over and a California autumn tee- 
tered just on the threshold of the seasons, 
I had little fear of getting wet and would 
have some protection from possible wind. 
I returned to the car for my cooking gear, 
food and bedding and was soon ready, for 
night which was not far away. 
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My bed made; supper cooked and eaten, 
and dishes left, man-fashion on the table 
top, for washing in the morning, I stepped 
outside to revel in the beauty of a mountain 
twilight. 

The westering sun was warming the sur- 
rounding hill-tops in a final caress and tint- 
ing the fleecy clouds an unbelievable old- 
rose-and-gold. Shadows were lengthening. 
The blue haze which filled the canyons was 
turning purple. 

The pixie whistle of a mountain quail 
drifted in nostalgic sweetness across the 
canyon before me and was answered a mo- 
ment later from high on the mountain be- 
hind. Other elfin whistles came to my ears 
in distance-softened notes from farther away 
and, as the sun sank lower, daylight’s crea- 
tures began looking for beds while night’s 
little furred and feathered things began to 
show themselves. 

Here and there a wood mouse or a pack 
rat would scamper from one hiding place 
to another. On the limb of a nearby, stunted 
pine, unoccupied a moment before, a little 
owl looked down on me with wise, unwink- 
ing eyes and asked in its querulous voice 
who I was and by what right was I there. 
Tt may have been the same small phantom 
I had frightened from inside the cabin. 

Little cottontails hopped warily among 
the trees, pausing from time to time to sit 
up on their haunches and look with wide, 
frightened eyes for the approach of any 
danger. 


GRAY shadow flicked in and out 

among the trees, coming ever closer to 
the cottontail nearest me. I remained as 
motionless as the pine stump against which 
my back rested. 

The gray shadow came closer, unaware 
of my presence and now close enough for 
me to see the cruel, gleaming green eyes 
and the alert tufted ears in the gathering 
twilight. The big bobcat was near enough 
now to spring. I watched him tense his 
muscles for the spring—just as Miss Molly 
Cottontail turned her bulging eyes enough 
to catch the big cat's movement as 
sprang! : : 

Like an animated bullet, the little rabbit 
disappeared into the gathering gloom of 
the trees and, with a angty snarl, the bob- 
tail trotted off in the opposite direction, his 
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every movement indicating his indignation 
and disappointment. 

It was time for me to be hitting. the 
bunk. I returned to the cabin and was soon 
between the blankets where for the next 
hour I lay listening to the familiar night 
noises of the woods and hills and wonder- 
ing what sort of vocal cords made it pos- 
sible for a distant coyote to shrill his ven- 
triloquistic lament to the mountain stars. 
Then sleep claimed me. 

It was an odd clicking sound and, the 
noise of some tin object being moved about 
that awakened me some time later. I re- 
mained motionless and quiet for а moment 
trying to identify these sounds and move- 
ments which seemed to be coming from the 
table top where I had left my dishes and 
the fragments of uneaten food, then I 
cautiously slid my hand under my pillow 
for my flashlight. 

His eyes gleaming a ruby red, a nearly 
grown skunk looked unwinkingly into the 
light's bright beam from where he stood by 
a pietin on the table-top. There had been 
a few pieces of bacon and bread in it and 
it was there he had been eating. 

For a moment, he remained motionless 
looking into the flashlight, then, deciding 
that there was nothing to worry about and 
concerned only with what few crumbs were 
yet on the pie-tin, he took up where he 
left off with the tin's contents, taking no 
pains to conceal either his appetite nor 
noisy manner of satisfying it. It was his 
long toe-nails which had made the queer 
clicking sound as he moved about. I 
watched for a moment then, deciding as he 
had, that there was nothing to worry about, : 
I turned off the flash and went back to 
sleep. 

When I looked on the table in the morn- 
ing I saw nothing but empty dishes. Even 
the piece of co'n pone I had neglected to 
put into my tin food container had been 
eaten. Johnnie Stripes, as I mentally named 
my little nocturnal visitor had an appetite 
out of keeping with his size—and, by the 
same token, Га have to keep my food in 
the container if T didn't want him to get it. 
He'd be back, I was sure of that. I'm too 
familiar with wild life not to know consid- 
erable about their habits, especially those of 
the skunk family. A family, by the way, 
for which I have nothing but respect. If 
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the skunk is left unmolested, he'll. recipro- 
cate. Not only this, but most skunks are 
very easily tamed and become most con- 
genial pets—but it requires the exercise of 
a little patience and some sense. 

There was nothing faulty about Johnnie's 
memoty; he came back—but somewhat 
earlier than I expected. I was just sitting 
down to a supper of bacon and eggs when 
that odd clicking sound caused me to turn 
my head in the direction of the open door- 
way. ; 
He stood there for a moment, his nose 
crinkling comically as he turned it first this 
way, then that, as he sampled the aroma of 
fried bacon. Then without seeming to con- 
sider me any more seriously than he did 
the chair upon which I sat, he came click- 
ing right on over to within a couple of feet 
of the table, his nose still twitching as he 
continued his scent analyzing. 

I cautiously dropped a piece of bacon 
near him. He made no move for a moment, 
merely watched me intently, then, his nose 
catching the scent of the bacon bit, he imrne- 


diately proceeded to give it his attention 


while I, with careful movements, calculated 
not to alarm him, proceeded with my sup- 


er. 
3 His bit of bacon eaten, he looked up at 
me in much the same manner of a pup ask- 
ing for more grub. With the same cautious 
movement, I dropped another piece of bacon 
near him. ? 

That settled it. He didn't bother to re- 
connoiter nor look up at me. He'd struck 
a grub bonanza. He polished off the second 
piece of bacon then looked up expectantly 
for another. I could almost hear him think- 
ing: "Here's where 1 eat from now on!" 

He must have decided that evening to 
become not only my star boarder but also 
my special guest. I left no grub out on 
the table but f could hear him after the mice 
which ran about the cabin. Evidently he 
met with some success if I were, to judge 
from the dispaiting squeaks of the luckless 
rodents I heard from time to time. · 

I supposed that he had taken himself off 
to a nest he likely had in a hollow tree when 
I arose and began to prepare breakfast in 
the morning, but a movement, and that 
clicking sound on a shelf above my head 
informed me differently. Johnnie had 
simply moved in. : 
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"М SURE that he learned ‘his name that 
very morning. Anyway, it was not long 
until he would come to me when I celled 
"Johnnie." I put a gunny sack on the shelf 
and he established his headquarters on it. 
Being, primarily, a nocturnal creature, he 
spent most of the daylight hours asleep on 
his gunny sack. When I came in to pre- 
pate the evening meal, if he was not already 
up and around, he would wake up, stretch 
and yawn, then crinkle his nose for a mo- 
ment before descending to the floor. 

When I sat down to eat he would. climb 
into my lap, if I would permit it, which I 
frequently did. He was as tame as a kitten 
and far more cute. At first, he would insist 
upon climbing from my lap to the top of 
the table. But I discouraged that zd he 
soon learned that continued attempts to get 
onto the table resulted in being returned to 
the floor and getting less grub than he might 
otherwise. 

Johnnie was as meticulous as a dainty 
woman. The only odor about him was that 
which almost any wild animal has and 
which is not nearly so repugnant to the out- 
of-doors person as the rank odor of 
humanity's offensive effluvia. 

In all the time I knew him, Johnnie used 
his natural weapon but once—and then it 
was not there in the woods. It was when 
he visited civilization the first time—but 
that happens further along. 

Several times, I found him asleep on my 
bunk when I came home in the early after- 
noon. Once. or twice, a suspicious bulge 
under the blankets apprised me that he'd 
taken more lee-way and gone to bed in all 
seriousness. I never did quite succeed in 
breaking him absolutely of this, but he came 
to understand that I didn't particularly wel- 
come this performance on his part. How- 
ever, I could never be. Jaen that I 
wouldn't find him snuggled down between 
the blankets when I'd come in, and I had 
reason to believe, from the warmth of a 
spot down in the bunk, that Johnnie was 
quite foxy about getting into the bunk when 
Га leave and remain there till he thought 
it about time for me to return, then get out 
and climb to his gunny sack on the shelf to 
wait for me. But he was such a bright, 
knowing, friendly little chap that I just 
hadn't the heart to do much about it. Be- 
sides, he was so much cleaner than so many 
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people that I have known, I accepted it more 
ot less as a matter of course and let it go 
at that. 

My vacation period ended. I'd have to 
return to the stereotyped city and take up the 
work of making a living. Much as I hated 
to leave the majestic mountains and the 
brooding peace of the great woods, I had to. 

I had put all except ту bedding into the 
car and was returning to get it when I re- 
called that I had not seen Johnnie since 
breakfast. I wondered if he had, somehow, 
sensed that I was leaving. As I stooped over 
to gather up my bedding, I saw that sus- 
picious bulge. Johnnie had slipped into my 
bunk while I was carrying out my other gear. 
That was the first time he'd ever pulled a 
stunt like that while I was about. Maybe 
he had decided something was up. І threw 
back the blankets and lifted him out. 

Because I was leaving, I decided thai the 
kindest thing I could do was to carry him 
some distance from the camp so that he 
would not be likely to return before I had 
left. 

I walked to the edge of the deep can- 
yon fronting the cabin and started down. 
Johnnie was a lot better climber than any 

n, but skunks are meditative creatures 
and he'd take his time about climbing up 
again, By that time, I'd be gone. I'd come 
back the following summer and, maybe, be 
fortunate enough to resume friendship with 
Johnnie. 

Тһе manzanita brush was thick, the way 
down steep, and Johnnie was squirming рго- 
testingly before I had gone more than fifty 
feet. I looked down and spoke reassuringly 
to him, but he paid no attention to me. He 
was still squirming and his crinkly nose sam- 
pling the air inquisitively—then my nose 
caught it. Faint, but unmistakably smoke. 

I quickly put Johnnie down, then hur- 
ried back to the edge of the canyon where 
I might be able to locate the fire. If it 
should be ahead of me, І might be in а bad 
spot. If ‘it was behind me, and close 
enough, I might be in about as bad a spot 
if the wind should whip it on fast enough 
before I could get the car out of the woods 
and onto the mountain highway a mile or 
more ahead of me. 


By the time I reached the canyon's rim, 


1 smelled smoke plainer but still could not 
seem to locate its origin. I hurried on past 
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the cabin and on to the other side of the. 
clearing where another smaller canyon 
dropped away affording a good view of the 
immediately surrounding vicinity. 

I saw smoke before I reached my objec- 
tive. It was billowing up from a point be- 
hind and below the cabin, and, as I looked 
over the canyon's edge, I saw the flames 
coming up the slope. I could make it out, 
o.k., if I hurried—and my car didn't bog 
down; if I didn't lose my head; if this or 
that didn't happen. I ran back through the 
clearing; into the cabin and gathered my 
bedding into a big armful and stuffed & 
into the rumble of the car. Then, without 
waiting to close the turtle-back, I hopped 
into the car and stepped on the starter. 


I ТООК it as easy as Í could, but fne 
undergrowth and the ruts seemed tc 
have become а million times worse since 
I had driven over them coming into Фе 
camp—then I snapped out of it and told 
myself to take it easy or I would bog down. 
And bogging down in the mountains, on a 
very poor trail, with a forest fire sweeping 
up behind one is not one of the pleasarxest 
predicaments one could pick. 

I calmed down by the time I reached the 
highway. I stopped and looked back. Judg- 
ing from where the smoke appeared to 2 
the thickest, the fire must be raging through 
the little clearing I had so recently deserted. 

I thought of Johnnie. I felt guilty be- 
cause І had not taken a chance on what his 
odoriferous reactions might have been in a 
moving auto, and brought him along with 
me. I could have done so just as easily— 
and it might have meant the difference uf 
survival or death to the little fellow. I half- 
heartedly consoled myself by the thought 
that he was a pretty bright little animal and 
would, in all probability, manage to take: 
care of himself. If so, I might have the 
pleasure of renewing acquaintance -and 
friendship with him next year. 

I started the car and, within an hour was 
rolling along one of the broad highways 
traversing the yalley on my way to Los 
Angeles, and my job. 

Along about eleven o'clock I became hua- 
gry. There was a little place I knew of not 
far from where I was at the time, where z 
first class dinner was served and a parking 
lot in the rear. Presently, I was seated at 2 
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table, enjoying one of those big meals; and 
I had just finished washing down my last 
bite of pie with a swallow of coffee when 
а bedlam of shouts, yells and unrestrained 
laughter brought me to my feet. 

I hurried to the door just in time to see 
a tough-looking guy tearing off down the 
road in one direction; a little striped animal 
hurrying off in another; my pile of bedding 
on the ground near my car, and the chef of 
the cafe and a waitress standing outside 
doubled over with laughter. 

I didn't wait to pay my bill, merely yelled 
at the cashier that I’d be back in a moment, 
and hurried out to the car. 

I was sure that I knew part of the answer 
already; after I had put Johnnie on the 
ground on the side of the steep canyon and 
hurried back to locate the fire, Johnnie had 
simply returned to the cabin and again 
buried himself in my bedding while I 
wasted precious minutes crossing the clear- 
ing to look at the fire before returning to 
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gather up the heap of bedding and hurried- 
ly dump it into the rumble without having 
been aware that he was in it. 

Undoubtedly, this tramp, who had by 
now disappeared, thought he saw a good 
chance to acquire a roll of bedding when he 
saw mine protruding from the rumble of 
my car. He must have slipped over and, in 
snatching it out of the car, dumped Johnnie 
unceremoniously onto the hard ground— 
with disasterous results to the marauder. I 
threw the bedding, which seemed to have 
escaped Johnnie's barrage, though tears were 
in my eyes from the aroma in the vicinity 
of the car, into the rumble, then walked 
over to the still laughing couple to check 
on my deductions. 

When they were able to tell me between 
gasps of laughter, they assured me that I 
was just one hundred percent correct in 
my deductions— "and if that stranger never 
took a bath before in his life, he certainly 
will now!” the chef concluded. 


In the next SHORT STORIES — December 25th 


WTE Christmas only four days away and the guns 
of the law even closer, seemed like the gunman 


just didn't like to be alone! 


“Gunman’s 


Christmas" 


Ditchcrawling from Miami to Long Island Sound, that's the very heck of a way to 


make things happen. 


“Answer to 


Ben Davis" 


by 


Richard Howelis Watkins 
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The Kid Said He Was from the Big Bend Country—and 
That's No Tenderfoot Range 


GUNPOWDER LAW 


By HAPSBURG LIEBE 


HE horse was a big calico, 

half white and half black, 

handsome and very showy. Its 

slim young rider wore the 

clothing of a cowboy. He was 

a stranger in both county and town. Yet as 

he rode up the dimly lighted main street, a 

man standing among shadows near a saloon 

corner jerked a six-shooter out of leather 
and threw down on him. 

The bullet ripped through his sandy hair 

just under the left side of his gray Stetson, 


burning clean to bone. It almost knocked. 


him from his saddle. From an armpit hol- 
ster he snatched a double-action, hawkbill- 
handled .41 Colt. He managed to-fire one 
shot toward the unknown would-be assassin, 
then he wilted and fell, dropping the split 
rein. 


The big horse was not gunshy; it stopped 
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within a rod of him. He sat up woozily 
in the street dust. Two broad-hatted men 
ran past the crowd that was pouring out 
of the saloon, and bent over him. There was 
a jumble of talk behind the two. Somebody 
yelled drunkenly, "Hang him!" 

“Jest a kid," one of the broad-hatted men 
said to the other, "and I think we better 
take him straight to the boss. You, kid, give 
yourself a name!" 

No reply. The youthful stranger had be- 
come quite limp. 

Full consciousness returned to him within 
a couple of hours. He occupied a propped- 
back old rocker in a ranchhouse living room, 
and the bullet slash across his head had been 
neatly cared for. The light of an oil lamp 
on a nearby table showed him a slender fig- 
ure in overalls; the face was slightly lean, 
and not unhandsome; the cyes were as 
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straightforward and as blue as his own eyes. 

"Who're you?" he muttered. Response 
came quickly 

“Tm the boss here. I own this cow outfit, 
the 3 Up and 3 Down. Mind telling us 
who you are, and where you're from?" 

He blinked. The boss was a woman! Not 
far past forty, he guessed. He didn't answer 
her, and she spoke again. 

“ГІ overlook your sony Spot, my pet 
saddle horse. The man who shot you over in 
town thought he was shooting at me. That 
showy calico, you know. It was a little dark 
there. I feel more or less indebted to you, 
you see, horse thief or no horse thief. 1--” 

“Wait, ma'am!” The slim stranger jerked 
upright in the old rocker. Two broad-hatted 
men materialized as though out of nowhere, 
and one of them pushed him back in the 
chair. He went on hotly, "I didn't steal the 
horse. I swapped with a jigger I met some 
miles from town—so that's why he was so 
easy to trade with. I did have sense enough 
not to swap saddles too!” 

One of the pair of cowboys addressed his 
employer. “Fine saddle, ma’am. It’s a El 
Paso Myres, looks like a $200 job. Jest 
һа4 to be Sinc Garrick that shot the kid, 
Miss Mary, because nobody else would done 
ag 


She ignored that and bent toward the 
newcomer. "You haven't given us your name 
ot told us where you're from. Why?" 

His gaze met hers squarely. "The hombre 
is Coleman, but I've been known mostly as 
Little Rawhide; I'm from the Big Bend 
country. Might tell you also that I had a 
kinda scrap with my daddy, and left the 
home range to make my own way.” 

Ranchwoman Mary Rinsford drew a 
quick breath and sank into a straight-backed 
chair. He added, "My daddy is known as 
Rawhide Coleman. Tough as a boot, maybe. 
But he’s had to be. Big Bend is no tender- 
foot country.” 

"And your mother—” Mary Rinsford's 
voice was weak in spite of her. Little Raw- 
hide wondered about that. He said: 

“Died years ago. You knew 'em, maybe?" 

No answer. She turned toward the two 
cowboys, one of whom, young Coleman saw 
now, was close to fifty and half gray. "Art," 
to the grizzled puncher, "give him back his 
hookbill, then you two may go to the bunk- 
house.” 
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Art Ledbetter restored the hawkbill- 
handled .41 Colt to its owner. When the 
pair of cowboys had gone, the woman led 
Little Rawhide to the dining room, fed him, 
and afterward showed him to the company 
bedroom. 


E ROSE at dawn, dressed, found his hat 

on a chair, tiptoed out and went around 

to the back. Activity had begun in the 

vicinity of bunkhouse and corrals, tall wind- 

mill and tank and trough. Cornering the 

graying but still sinewy and keen-eyed Led- 
better, Coleman had this to say: 

"I want to know the secret, amigo. Out 
with it!" 

Ledbetter grinned. "Straws shows which 
way the wind blows, kid, ch?" He sobered 
and kept going: 

"I happen to know that Miss Mary her- 
self is from the Big Bend, comin' here years 
back with her daddy, takin' over the outfit 
when he cashes in. Good-lookin'! But never 
married. Why? Well, let's suppose yer pa, 
Rawhide Coleman, is a heap wild when he’s 
young, and that this is the reason him and 
Miss Mary didn’t hitch up then. And let's 
suppose she never fergot him, and you look 
a good deal like yer pa used to look—upset 
the minute she seen you, wasn't she? Think- 
in', mebbe, she'd orta been yer mammy. 
Wimmen, kid, is funny critters!” 

Silence for a moment. Little Rawhide 
narrowed a blue eye. "Also let's suppose, 
old cowboy, that you yourself are from Big 
Bend, long time ago. Look: how could any- 
body be plumb lowdown enough to ambush 
а woman?" 

"It was a sidewinder she'd quirted actoss 
the face hard enough to draw blood," Led- 
better said promptly. "Listen, kid: 

“Тһе 3 Up and 3 Down range creek is the 
only stream around here, and even it is 
dry some о” the time. А big cow outfit be- 
low us also depends on that creek. Raised 
hell when we throwed a dam across it to 
save up water. It didn't look right, so we 
put in a bunch o' booster windmill wells, 
which sent as much water over the dam 
as had went down the creek before. But 
the Boxtop 8—owned by Sinclair and Bud 
Garrick, brothers—kept on raisin’ hell about 
the dam. 'Stid о” puttin’ in wells theirselves. 
Jest plain ornery mean!” 

Art swore, continued, “It made a range 
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feud that's been goin' on five years. Half 
а dozen men has died. Law? Only law we 
can depend on is gunpowder law. Few days 
ago, Sinclair Garrick, drinkin’, seen Miss 
Mary in town and ketched her bridle rein 
and started cussin’ her dead pappy out jest 
fer pure lowdown meanness, and she quirted 
his face—’’ 

The dull rumble of an explosion, coming 
from a point a mile southward, interrupted 
Art Ledbetter. It was the first of a series 
of explosions. Art bellowed to the other 
boys: 

Them Garricks is blowin’ the dam out! 
Come on!" 

He ran toward a horse corral. So did the 
rest of the Rinsford hands. Little Rawhide 
Coleman found his saddle and bridle under 
the harness shed and threw them on a buck- 
skin cow pony, and in almost no time at all 
was galloping off with the 3-3 cowboys. 

The explosions thickened. Art Ledbetter 
told young Coleman, riding beside him. 
"Dam'll be ruint, but we'll mebbe be in time 
to kill off some Garrick rattlesnakes. Had 
two men on guard down there; new men; 
Garricks’ bought ’em off, ГЦ bet!” It was 
a good bet. "Kid, you got plenty ca'tridges 
fer that fast hookbill gun?” 

“Box of fifty in my hip pocket. Look, 
amigo. Hadn’t you better scatter us out? 
Bunched this way, we'd be murdered.” 

"Right," Art said. He proceeded to do it. 

They went galloping on, each man with 
six-shooter ready. The explosions fell off, 
thickened again. When the Rinsford riders 
came in sight of the dam the water was 
well down and still draining off rapidly. 

Then a rifle bullet sang between Ledbetter 
and Little Rawhide. Nobody thought of 
firing back; rifles had six-shooters beaten 
for distance. They scattered further and 
rode zigzag in order to make more difficult 
targets of themselves. Two hundred yards 
more, and they dismounted, flung down rein 
and crept ahead on foot. 

The explosions had ceased. Coleman was 
still with Art Ledbetter. He caught Art's 
sleeve. "Cuidao!' he whispered. “It’s too 
quiet! Are we sneaking into an ambush, or 
have they finished the job and gone?” 


NSTANTLY flurries of hoofbeats below 
gave him the answer. The Boxtop 8 men 
had exploded their last stick of miners’ 
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dynamite and had begun streaking it down 
a wide valley floor dotted with the yellow- 
ish green of greasewood and the pale green 
of thorny mesquit; no point in remaining 
there longer, now that their work was 
done. 

And no point in following them for the 
mere sake of a fight, Ledbetter decided. 
“We're too late, that's all. What I cain't 
figger is, why didn't them Garricks blow 
the dam up last night, 'stid о’ waiting ‘til 
daybreak?” 

“Water is gold here and they'd never 
waste it," Coleman said. "That outfit has 
spent the night in throwing up a dam of 
their own to catch this water, and didn't 
finish in time to blast your dam out before 
daylight. Anyhow that's what I think, and 
for my own satisfaction I'm going to see if 
I'm right. In case I get nabbed—" 

“Watch out, kid," Art Ledbetter warned. 
"Like you said to me a few minutes ago— 
cuidao! 'Yhey're nearly sure to nab you.” 

"Maybe I can talk myself out of it," 
Little Rawhide said. 

He ran toward the buckskin cow pony 
he had left anchored to the ground in a 
shallow dry wash. As he swung into the 
saddle his cye picked up a big spotted horse 
coming fast in the early sunlight, a quarter 
of a mile off toward 5-3 headquarters. 

Mary Rinsford now had on fine boots and 
a Stetson hat and a dress, with divided skirt. 
For the first time in years she had risen 
late. She had lost much sleep the night 
before. 

Young Coleman rode fast up the wash, 
which deepened and soon had hidden him 
from sight. His head wound gave him no 
pain now. He took the bandage off and 
threw 1t away. 

When he appeared on Boxtop 8 range 
two hours later, he had come in from due 
westward. 'The cows he saw were of mixed 
shorthorn breeds, plain scrub to him, re- 
membering as he did the Big Bend home 
ranch Herefords with stubby heads and 
short necks and- straight hind legs. Miss 
Mary, too, ran Herefords. 

He saw.no 8 rider anywhere. He kept 
going, turned the south end of a bouldery 
ridge, and there before him was the Gar- 
ricks new dam, now almost full. Forty 
men with wheelbarrows and shovels were 
still piling on earth and stone. More than 
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half of these had to be laborers from else- 
where, since the cow horses in the vicinity 
numbered less than twenty. 

“What you think of it, cowboy?" 

Coleman jerked his head around leftward. 
From behind a boulder within a few yards 
of him had stepped a thick-shouldered squat 
giant in dusty black hat, soiled white shirt, 
dusty black trousers and scuffed Spanish 
boots, His lips were too thin, his eyes pale 
and mean under slightly drooping lids. He 
carried a long-barreled .45 six-shooter in a 
low-slung Қо ее 

Тһе youthful stranger grinned just a lit- 
tle. Bud Garrick scowled, then barked. 
"Come here, Sinc." 

There was the clink of an empty bottle 
breaking on rock. А few more seconds, and 
Sinclair Garrick walked from behind a bushy 
cedar on the bank of the new dam. Except 
that his thick face carried a deep flush and 
the angry-red welt of a woman's quirt, he 
was the exact picture of his brother. They 
were even dressed alike and had guns that 
were tates. 

"Look at that brand, Sinc," Bud Garrick 
said, pointing to the buckskin. "What you 
reckon the Rinsford she-boss sent him down 
here for?" 

"Nobody sent me down here," Coleman 
said quickly. His right hand was toying 
with a shirt button, convenient to his armpit- 
holstered hookbill. He had never scented 
fight stronger than he scented it now and 
the odds were great. 

Sinc Garrick halted, steadied, and bared 
his teeth like a mad wolf. He reached to- 
ward his weapon. "You, kid, you go back 
and tell that woman, that—’ 

“Wait, pardner!" blazed Little Rawhide, 
and both Garricks were looking into the 
muzzle of the hawkbill-handled .41. "No 
man can say lowdown things, about her 
where I can hear it. For God's sake don't 
make me kill you!" 

‚Тһе two squat giants stared. This talk 
had reached the ears of the Boxtop 8 punch- 
ers on the near side of the dam, and these 
dropped their shovels and watched. Had 
Sinclair Garrick not been drinking—but he 
had been. He jerked his six-shooter. 

But he never fired the weapon, for a .41 
bullet had broken his right shoulder. "Drop 
it" Coleman rapped, and Bud Garrick's gun 
clattered on the stones at his fect. With 
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spur and left hand Coleman was wheelin 
his pony when slugs began whistling towar 
him from the dam, and one of them cut 
the brim of his gray Stetson. 

Wisely Little Rawhide, low in his saddle, 
bent to the task of getting himself away 
from there rapidly. 

He turned the end of the bouldery ridge 
and was out of their range of vision. They'd 
ride northward to cut him off, he guessed, 
so he reined westward. He called on the 
pony for all it had and got it, and the buck- 
skin was fast. A group of liveoaks, a tall 
line of scrub, then a d lly kept him 
hidden from the todas fides for close 
to an hour, and he wouldn’t have asked for 
more. 

After having ridden in foothills cover for 
some little time he headed boldly into 3 Up 
and 3 Down range. Mary Rinsford saw 
him coming and rode briskly to meet him. 
In the crook of one arm she had a Win- 
chester rifle; about her slender waist there 
was a filled cartridge belt. 

"Just going down to see what had became 
of you, Little Rawhide,” she told him. “Was 
there a dam below?" 

"Yes, ma'am. Going to rebuild yours, of 
course. 

"The boys are at it now. Did you have 
some trouble?" 

Her eyes were on his bullet-ripped hat- 
brim. He grinned at her. "Some. They 
didn't seem to like me much on the 8." His 
grin became a smile. "You sure look fine 
in the clothes you got on now, Miss Mary. 
They're a lot пісег'п overalls.” 

She smiled too, this woman who felt that 
she should have been his mother. Suddenly 
her face turned sober. "Afraid I'm going 
to have to run you off, Little Rawhide." 

"Why? Danger here?" 

"Certainly there is! We're always having 
a shooting mixup with those Garricks or 
their men; the 8 crew is made up of bad 
ones. As for the law, Sheriff Todd Blaney 
appears to be a good man; so does old Judge 
Lee Hart. Our trouble is that we're never 
able to establish any court proof. If we have 
two witnesses who swear to the truth, the 
Garricks have a dozen who swear to the 
opposite. Bud and Sinc are very, very smart!” 

"How much have they offered you for the 
3-3, Miss Mary?" 

“А fourth of what it's worth." Her blue 
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eyes widened. "How did you know they'd 
tried to buy it?" 

"Easy to guess it's the main idea. To get 
your outfit for next to nothing, you know. 
I'm not leaving here for a while, ma'am." 

He had spoken with finality. She sank 
inches in her saddle. After a moment, 
"Let's go to the house and fix something 
for you to cat, Little Rawhide. You've eaten 
nothing at all today." 


T WAS then close to noon. When the 
boys arrived for their mid-day meal in 
the bunkhouse leanto, Art Ledbetter saw 
that the buckskin pony was again in the 
horse corral and went to the ranchhouse. 
‘Miss Mary met him at the kitchen door. He 
said: 

“Тһе kid get in all right, ma'am?" 

“With a bullet hole in his hat. Mustn't 
let him ride down on the 8 range any more, 
Art." 

She went back inside. Ledbetter thought 
again of the Rawhide Coleman—wild as а 
buck but straight as a die—he had known 
long ago in the Big Bend country, and of 
his ill-starred romance with Mary Rinsford. 
No, she hadn't forgotten. “Because,” Art 
told himself, grinning, "straws shows which 
way the wind blows." 

Rawhide Coleman's son went to the dam 
with the 3-3 crew, that afternoon, and 
swung а shovel with the rest. The sun had 
set when they stopped work. They were 
moving toward their horses when Mary 
Rinsford came galloping down the creek on 
het big calico, and behind her, also gallop- 
ing, were three men. 

“Sheriff Blaney and two deputies,” mut- 
tered Ledbetter. "Our boss has tried to 
beat ‘em down here, and will barely make 
it." 

The ranchwoman drew up with a ques- 
tion for young Coleman: “Are you sure you 
told me all that happened at the Garrick 
dam this morning?” 

"Dead sure,” he answered. "Why?" 

"You fired one shot.” 

“Right, ma’am.” 

The officers, came before the woman could 
speak again. Blaney was a tall and lean, 
ену man with a disturbed countenance; 
his deputies were much younger, wiry, of 
a breed that glories in trouble. The gaze 
of the three centered at once on the 
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stranger, who returned it defiantly but spcke 
in a quiet voice: 

"Just exactly what am І accused of, 
Sheriff?" 

Todd Blaney was frank. "Killing Sinclair 
Garrick while both him and his brother 
had their hands in the air, after they'd 
dropped their guns. Bud Garrick swore out 
the murder warrant, and he had six cowboys 
with him who swore they saw it from the 
close-by dam. They'd brought Sinc to town 
with ‘em. Sorry, but we'll have to take you 
in, son. 

Mary Rinsford said to Coleman, "Re- 
member what I told you? That any time we 
had two witnesses who swore the truth the 
Garricks had a dozen who swore a lie?" 

Coleman said, "Sheriff, I had a right to 
kill Garrick, in self-defense. But I only 
busted his gun-shoulder. He wouldn't die 
from that." 

"They claim you shot twice," Blaney re- 
plied. "Though I'll do all I can for you 
afterward, son, PI have to take you in now. 
Don't show fight, son." 

Тһе accused had gone pale. His eyes 
filled with fire. “I get it! Some of the 8 
men shot at me from the dam, and the 
Garricks were nearly square between us, and 
one of the bullets hit Sinc. And now they 
want me hung for it. Why? Carrying on 
their old fight against a woman—and plain, 
огпету cussedness—that’s why!" 

"Don't worry too much, Little Rawhide,” 
Miss Mary said. "Mr. Blaney, I’ve never 
been able to find good men to testify that 
they wouldn't believe a Garrick or a Gar- 
rick rider on the witness stand, and kill their 
evidence—if that’s the way to put it. Do 
you think I could do it now?” 

“Afraid to say, ma'am,” answered Sheriff 
Todd Blaney. "You see, very few good теп 
know the Garricks or their riders, and those 
who do are probably leery of crossing 
them." 

Coleman had seen that the 3 Up and 
3 Down cowboys would back him up if he 
fought arrest. But this would outlaw them 
too, and there'd likely be gunwork, which 
would put the woman in danger. 

“Bueno, Sheriff,” he said. "Reckon you 
won't mind if I leave my hookbill with 
Miss Mary." 

He placed the holstered weapon and his 
box of cartridges in her hands. She didn't 
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speak, wouldn't trust herself, perhaps. Then 
he straddled the buckskin and rode off town- 
ward with the representatives of the law. 


NE that he had resigned himself to be- 
ing jailed. They weren't hanging him 
for a crime he hadn't committed! Dusk was 
falling now, and haze covered the stars; in 
an hour's time the night would be quite 
black. His having gone along with appar- 
ent willingness ан have the officers а 
little off guard. 

He kept watching for a chance. The four 
were riding, horses walking, through a hili 
gap where tall scrub lined the road. It was 
so dark that none of the lawmen saw him 
tie the buckskin's rein to the saddlehorn. 
His chance came when the man on his right 
wiped a match into flame to light a cigarette. 

Coleman dropped off the pony, a swiftly 
moving shadow, ducked under the sheriff's 
horse and had melted into the thick black- 
ness of the scrub when a deputy yelped: 

"He's gone, То44! Why the hell didn't 
you handcuff him?" 

“Which way did he go?" drawled Blaney. 
There was, Coleman would have swotn, lit- 
tle of anything like regret in his voice. 

Little Rawhide threw a stone that fell 
rattling on the hillside ahead and to the 
left, an old trick, but the рна fell for 
it. They spurred forward, firing blindly. 
Blaney followed them. Little» Rawhide 
grinned in the blackness, then began to pick 
his way silently back toward the wide valley 
that furnished range for the 3 Up and 3 
Down and the Boxtop 8. 

As yet he had no definite plan. He wanted 
his gun and he must have a horse. At first 
blush of dawn on the next morning, he tip- 
toed into the Rinsford bunkhouse. 

“Аш!” he called in a whisper. 

Ledbetter was awake. He sat up reach- 
ing for his clothes and whispered back, 
“That you, kid?” 

“Sure. I got away. Tied the rein up so 
the pony wouldn’t step on it and dud go 
home; I notice the buckskin is here, and I 
want it and my hookbill and cartridges. 
Miss Mary's calico is not in the corral. 
Where'd she go? To town?" 

"No," answered Ledbetter. "Hoofs woke 
me last night, and I snuck out to look and 
Spot was gone. I could hear hoofs off to 
the east and mighty fast. Mebbe Miss Mary 
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knows where she was headed fer, but I sure 
don’t!” 

Coleman was keeping both ears cocked ` 
for sounds outside. He breathed, “А Garrick 
trick, Art, you reckon?" 

Ledbetter shrugged. "Search me, kid. I 
jest cain’t figger it. Wimmen is hard to fig- 
ger anyhow. 'They—" 

Little Rawhide whispered an interruption. 
His straining ears had caught the faint 
sounds he'd been listening for. "Law dogs 
here to trap me—" and he passed swiftly 
through the nearest open  bunkhouse 
window. 

It was Todd Blaney's pair of over-ambi- 
tious deputies. They rode back at sunrise 
without a prisoner. When they were a mile 
away, Coleman came from range scrub and 
had breakfast with the Rinsford cowboy 
crew. Ledbetter had found his hawkbill- 
reus .41 and the box of cartridges for 

im. 

“What you aim to do now, kid?" 

"Think I'll stick here a while and see if 
Miss Mary comes in," Coleman said. "I'm 
bothered about that, Art.” 

Тһе Rinsford cowboys rode toward dam 
and range. 
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westward for returning lawmen as well 
as eastward for Miss Mary. He had the buck- - 
skin saddled and teady. But at noon he had 
seen nothing that moved, except for Here- 
ford cows, and at sunset it was the same. 

"Damned queer," he told Ledbetter when 
the boys had showed up for supper. "I'm 
riding to the 8 tonight to see what I see and 
hear what I hear. That Garrick bunch would 
do anything!" : 

“Cuidao,” Art said with a cold grin. 
"One thing they'll do is kill you if they see 
you." 

An hour or so after darkness had fallen, 
Coleman left the buckskin anchored to the 
ground not far from Garrick headquarters 
and crept ahead silently on foot. Drinking 
riders were making bedlam in the bunk- 
house. The one lamp burning now in the: 
ranchhouse was in the living room. 

Coleman straightened at an open window 
and peered through. He saw only Bud Gar- 
tick. The thick-faced, thin-lipped squat 
giant sat at a scarred desk, chewing a cold 
cigar and scowling. 
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Then a cold steel muzzle struck the mid- 
dle of Little Rawhide's spine and a steel- 
hard voice said: 

"Freeze, you!" 

He froze. The hand of a tall man snatched 
his hookbill out of its holster. Shoving him 
full into the window light—"Look, boss, 
what we got here," the tall man said. "I 
was comin' to ast about work tomorrow, and 
seen him esed in at you." 

Bud Garrick sat up in his desk chair and 
gripped the butt of his long-barreled six- 
shooter. He spoke in low but brittle tones. 
"So it's the killer young'un. Well, young'un, 
answer me straight and maybe ГІ only take 
you to jail instead of shooting you. I’m 
curious to know where the Rinsford woman 
went. Where'd she go, kid?" 

The kid almost blurted, “That’s what 
brought me here, to find out about that.” 
He said, "Why? Is she gone?" 

“Crossed the upper edge of 8 range last 
night, fast as her hoss could run. I’ve had 
a hunch it meant trouble for me. Better tell 
it straight. Where'd she go?" 

Coleman was on a spot and well aware 
of the fact. He didn't answer. Garrick 
ordered sharply, "Bring him in here!" 

"Okay, boss," the tall man said. 

He had thrust the hookbill into his 
trousers belt. Coleman saw one lone, des- 
perate chance and he took it. He was 
quicker than a cat—had to be! With his 
left hand he seized the menacing gun and 
pushed it aside; with his right he jerked 
his .41: free and in the same movement 
brought its barrel down on the tall man's 

-wrist, a paralyzing blow. Then he 
bolted for his waiting pony. 

“Stop him!" bellowed Garrick, now on 
his feet, and he began pouring a stream of 
whizzing lead into the darkness after the 
slim young cowboy. Little Rawhide's left 
hip and leg went suddenly numb, wooden, 
and he fell hard. His bearings became 
mixed. He started crawling, sticking to bush 
cover, dragging his useless leg. 

They found the pony easily. But they 
didn’t find him. 

The 3-3 range crew had just finished 
breakfast in the bunkhouse leanto the next 
morning when a haggard figure staggered 
into the outer doorway on one foot and 
there wilted. Art Ledbetter was the first to 
reach Coleman. 
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"Hell, son, they've shot you, the raitle- 
snakes!" To one of the other boys, "Ridc 
fast to town fer the doc, and don't tell him 
or anybody else who it is. Hustle!" 

He gathered the limp form into his arms 
and carried it to a bunk. Coleman smiled 
weakly. “Has Miss Mary got back yet?” 

"No. What happened at the 8?" 

The account was necessarily brief. There 
was a flurry of hot talk outside. Ledbet- 
ter ran out. A few minutes later he te- 
turned with disturbing news: 

"Kid, every she lobo's whelp о” that low- 
down Garrick bunch has come fer you! Bud 
Garrick is awful mad. He grinned like a 
goat eatin’ cactus and swore they was goin’ 
to take you to jail, sence the sheriff didn’t, 
which means they aim to find some excuse 
fer shootin’ you on the way to town!” 

Little Rawhide frowned and spoke with 
his eyes closed wearily. 

“The bullet hole is swollen and hot. I'm 
afraid of gangrene. The rider who was to 
bring the doc, did he get through?” 

“No,” Art said, "and that's the hell of it. 
We're surrounded, and they's more 8 men 
than 3-3 men, but we've got cover and can 
hold 'em off fer a good while. Bud Garrick 
knows you're hurt—I gathered that they 
found some blood on the way here—any- 
how he knowed our rider was goin' after 
the doc, and stopped him quick. Bidin' their 
time now, the ornery slab-mouthed pole- 
cats!" 

Coleman had some breakfast and felt 
better. His wound also felt better, thanks 
to long treatment with hot epsom salts water. 
The leg wasn’t so numb, and he could walk 
a little, though it was very painful. He was 
still much in need of medical attention. 

At noon Art hurried in talking fast: 
"Garrick's got tired o' waitin’ and is comin’ 
this way, leadin’ the saddled buckskin you 
left on the 8.” 

Little Rawhide rose, straightened his arm- 
pit-holstered .41 and walked slowly to the 
front door of the bunkhouse. The owner of 
the Boxtop8 reined to a halt thirty yards 
away. 

"Here's your pony, kid. You can ride it to 
town. We aim to take you to jail, even if we 
have to fight to get you, and you'd be a 
fool not to come along without trouble." 
He dropped the pony's rein. "So don't' be 
а fool." 
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Coleman stepped to the ground. He'd 
never been so mad. The buckskin wasn’t 
wearing his fine Myres saddle now. Bud 
Garrick had swapped with him! The Myres 
was a special job and too small for the heavy 
Garrick, but there he sat wedged into it. 
Coleman threw at him: 

“Of all the lowdown nerve! You, off 
that horse and put my saddle back where 
you got it—or pull iron and start shootin’!” 

The big man paled. His eyes picked out 
the 3-3 cowboys, in cover nearby and armed 
for battle. Ledbetter called, "Needn't be 
afraid we'll gang up on you, Bud." Gar- 
rick’s eye then swept toward his own men, 
sitting their horses and watching from all 
sides, one to two hundred yards off. 

“Told you to put that saddle back or-pull 
your six-shooter, didn't I?" rapped the 
white-angry young Coleman, and flicked his 
hookbill from its leather. 

To Garrick anything was preferable to 
playing a coward’s role in the presence of 
all these men. Face twisted with rage, he 
drew swiftly, so swiftly that to the watchers 
hand and weapon were only a blur. After 
ward the 3 Up and 3 Down cowboys swore 
that Little Rawhide gave the big man first 
shot. 

He dropped to his good knee, oblivious to 
the stab of pain in his hip, and instantly put 
his fast hawkbill-handled .41 to work. Gas 
rick’s first shot had missed clean; his sec- 
ond put a hole in his youthful antagonist’s 
sleeve. The air was filled with jarring explo- 
sions and powdersmoke. 

Bud Garrick tumbled off his horse and 
lay still. “Look out fer the other sidewind- 
ers!" Ledbetter yelled. 

But the enemy range crew had seen their 
chief go down and no longer had will or 
reason for a fight. The sudden heavy silence 
was broken at once by a fast staccato of 
hoofbeats—and a slender woman on a big 
calico horse appeared in the space between 
ranchhouse and bunkhouse. 

She saw Little Rawhide on the ground. 
She sprang from her saddle, knelt over him, 
and the next second cried to Ledbetter, 
“Ride for the doctor, Art—fast—tell him 
if he's too late he'll answer to me!” 

“Tm all right, ma'am," Coleman mum- 
bled. 

But he wasn't all right. The pain in his 
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such pain. The sunlight had gone dim to 
his eyes. Dim, too, were the sounds of 
voices. He realized little of it when he was 
put to bed in the Rinsford company bed- 
room. Time passed and the pain wore 
down. Cowboy boots clumped on the gal- 
leries, in the house, everywhere— 

He opened his eyes to see a tall man be- 
side his bed, a man considerably under fifty, 
burned by sun and wind but stil] handsome. 
“It was the other Rawhide Coleman from 
the Big Bend country! 

"Feel better now, son?" 

"Sure, Dad, I feel better." They gripped 
hands. Gone was all memory of their quar- 
rel. Little Rawhide managed to grin. "You 
brought your whole range crew, Dad? 
How'd you get word of this?" 

"Mary," the older Rawhide said, "rode to 
a railroad town, wired me, then waited for 
us. She'd left a note for Ledbetter, but 
wind blew it off the table. We rode up the 
creek bed and surprised the 8 men. You'd 
taken the zip out of 'em when you downed 
their boss. It was funny to see 'em almost 
walking over each other, trying to tell us 
how біпс Garrick died—not your bullet, but 
a bullet from the dam, an accident, as Mary 
told me you had claimed. So you're in the 
clear." 

“Mucho bueno," said Coleman, junior. 
"Bud Gartick—" 

"We thought at first you'd got him," in- 
terrupted Coleman, senior. "He was pinked 
just about everywhere except in a vital spot. 
Here comes the doctor." 

The doctor took care of Little Rawhide's 
wound, assured him he'd be up again in no 
time, then went to look after Bud Garrick. 

In the early twilight of that evening Art 
Ledbetter sat talking with the patient in the 
Rinsford company bedroom. Through ‘a 
doorway and a window they could see one 
end of the front gallery, where the older 
Rawhide and the Mary of his first romance 
sat in rockers not far apart. Suddenly Led- 
better whispered, "Look kid. Straws shows 
which way the wind blows!" 

Little Rawhide saw and smiled. His father 
had reached for and got the hand of the 
woman who felt that she should have been 
his mother. Ledbetter closed the door 
softly. 
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For men, women, and children. Purahie, cheap; 
Sent on trial to prove it. Not sold in stores. Beware 
of imitations. Write for Free Book on Rupture, noe 
risk trial order plan, and proof of results. All Core 
respondence Confidential. 


Brooks Company, 351-F State St., Marshall, Mich, 
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; i Easy to Plate CHROMIUM 
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4 ... For Pleasure and Profit! 
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itching eczema, at! 
, beret foot, soal podes and shee 
catod D.D. D. Pres medi 


| ftoning t fast. ain trial bottle proves it» 
ог money back. Don't suffer. Ask your 
1 druggist today for D, D. D. Prescription, 


First time at anywhere near this low price! Аш- 
thentic replica of romantic western saddfe, Hand- 
somely formed from solid Sterling Silver by Nav- 
ajo Indian craftsmen. Massive style for men, 
dainty style for women. A gift of distinction. A 
pleasure to wear. Sent on approval, 


SEND NO MONEY! Just clip this ad 
8 and mail with 
your name and address, Pay postman only $4.95 
plus few cents postage on arrival; or send cash 
and we pay postage. Wear this sensational ting 
for 10 days. If not delighted, return for full re- 
fund. Specify for MAN or WOMAN and RING 
SIZE. Use cut-out band fo determine size. 


anon CRAFISIIED sz 


1904 Farnam Street, 
Omaha 2. Nebraska 


SHOOTER'S 


CORNER 


Conducted by 
PETE KUHLHOFF 


Twenty-two’s 


OU know, I read Shooter’s Corner 
in every issue of SHORT STORIES— 
but I don’t understand a lot of it." This 
from a chap I had just met through a 
mutual friend. 
“I don't get it,” 
understand it?" 
"Well, I guess I don't know much about 
guns," he sez. "Why don't you write some- 
thing about twenty-two's in general. That's 
the only caliber I’ve ever fired. I like the 
other stuff but I sure like to read something 
about а gun I'm a little familiar with.” 
A mighty big field—twenty-two's, but 
here goes! 
There are quite а number of types of .22 
| caliber rifles, namely the bolt action, the 


sez I, "just why don't you 
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slide or trombone action, the automatic 
(self-loader), the lever action, the falling 
and the rolling block actions. 

The most popular is the bolt action with 
the slide action running a close second. 

Target shooters almost invariably select 
the bolt action for serious work, although a 
few still swear by the old failing block, 
usually the old Ballard or the English Mar- 
tini action equipped with a match barrel. 

Target rifles that constantly give tack 
driving accuracy are expensive, costing any- 
where from fifty to a hundred dollars or 
more. 

The bolt action twenty-two became very 
popular after World War I due to the fact 
that men who had been in the armed forces 
were familiar with the bolt action service 
rifle. At the present time, the automatic or 
autoloader is gaining in popularity, no doubt 
due tc the widespread use of this type of 
weapon in the recent war. 

ere are a number of excellent twenty- 
two automatics on the market. They sel! for 
from around twenty-five to over fifty dollars 
cach. 

Only one company manufactures a lever 
action twenty-two at the present time. It is 
a peach of a little rifle and is an ideal small 
game and plinking gun for the person who 
uses а lever gun for big game hunting. It 
retails for under fifty dollars. 

The common or garden vatiety of twenty- 
two rifles is the one that enjoys the largest 
sale. ; 

This class includes the inexpensive and 
medium-priced guns — bolt action single 
shots and repeaters, automatics and slide 
actions—generally used for small game and 
plinking. Guns in this category list for from 
under ten to a little over forty dollars. 

For the individual who wants the best that 
can be bought in ready-made twenty-two 
sporters there is no choice, as only one rifle 
is regularly manufactured in this class. It'H 
nick the wad for over a hundred bucks. 

Almost any amount can be spent for a 
fancy custom-made sporter. 

Serious target shooting with the twenty- 
two is a highly specialized game. The 
shooter who goes in for this sport and 
eventually intends to shoot against first-class 
competition is definitely handicapped unless 
he is equipped with the best that money can 
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The prayers of the most worthy people often fail. Why? 
The unworthy often have the greatest health, Facai; 
riches and ere The best, smartest, and most in- 
dustrious 2 е often have only pain, poverty and sor- 
row. Why irty years ago, in Forbidden Tibet, behind 
the highest mountains in the world, a young Englishman 
found the answers to these questions. His eyes wero 
opened by the strangest mystic he met during his twenty- 
one years of iravels in the Far East. Sick then, ho re- 
gained health. Poorthen, he acquired wealth and world- 
wide professional honors. He wantsto tell the whole world 
what he learned, and offers to send a 9,000- word treatise, * 
TREE, to everyone who asks eun . It is a first step 
to the POWE that KNOWLEDGE gives. There is 
no obligation. Write for YOUR FREE COPY today. 


INSTITUTE of MENTALPHYSICS, Dept. 645-A 
213 South Hobart Blvd., Los Angeles 4, Calif, 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT 


— Delivered at your door. We pay postage. 
dso 


Standard authors, new books, popular edi- 
tions, fiction, reference, medical, mechani- 
cal, children’s books, etc, Guaranteed sav- 
ings. Send for Clarkson's 1947 catalog. 
Write for our great illustrated book 
FREE catalog. A short course in literature. 
wer wine p Ee ое dei MY 
/ You write now- today! 
CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. NW-8, 1257 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, HI. 
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it Is Easy to Learn! 
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What To Do For Pains of 


ARTHRITIS 
Try This Free 


If you have never used “Rosse Tabs" for pains of arthritis, 
neuritis, rheumatism, we want you to try them at our risk. 
We will send you a full-size package from which you are to 


use 24 Tabs FREE. If not astonished at the palliative relief | 
which you enjoy from your sufferings, return the package | 


and you owe us nothing. We mean it: SEND NO MONEY. 
Just send name and address and we will rush your Tabs 


by return mail. 
ROSSE PRODUCTS CO. 
2708 Farwell Ave. DEPT. 710 


if Ruptured 
Try This Out 


Modern Protection Provides Great Comfort and 
Holding Security 


WITHOUT TORTUROUS TRUSS WEARING 


An “eye-opening” revelation in sensible and comfortable 
reducible rupture protection may be yours for the asking, 
without cost or obligation. Simply send name and address 
to William S. Rice, Inc., Dept. 7-B, Adams, N. Y., and 
full details of the new and different Rice Method will be 
sent you Free. Without hard flesh-gouging pads or tor- 
menting pressure, here's a Support that has brought joy 
and comfort to thousands — by releasing them from Тгиявез 
with springs and straps, that bind and cut. Designed to 
securely hold a rupture up and in where it belongs and 
yet give freedom of body and genuine comfort. For full 
information — write today! 


DON'T GET UP NIGHTS 


TEST THIS FREE 


Don't disturb your sleep by. getting up many times nightly due to 
irritation of Bladder or Urinary Tract. Learn now about PALMO 
TABLETS — and try them a£ our own risk. AM you do is. simply 
test 20 tablets FREE out of the full-size package we send you. 
If palliative relief doesn't surprise and delight you, return the 
extra tablets and you pay nothing for the trial. No С.0.р. or 
postage. SEND NO MONEY. Май name and address today and 
we wil send your PALMO TABLETS at опсе-- postpaid! 
H. D. POWERS CO., Dept. 12-87 


Box 135 Battle Creek, Michigan 
SELL GLAMOROUS NEW SHOES 


Cash in on tremendous demand for beautiful women’s 
shoes. No investment. We supply outfit. No experi- 
ence needed, Big liberal advance commissions, low 
prices, high profits, 26 fast-selling up-to-the-minute 
styles. Every woman a prospect. Popular styles for 
men and children. Your earnings large and you build 
repeat business. Guarantee. Immediate delivery. 
Write today complete information. 
ARAGON SHOE COMPANY 
716 Columbus Avenue * Dept. C-6 * Boston, Mass, 


STUDY AT HOME for Personal 
Success and Larger Earnings. 38 
years expert instruction — over 
108,000 students enrolled. LL.B. 
Degree awarded. АП text material 
furnished, Easy payment plan. 
Send for FREE BOOK—“Law and 
Executive Guidance" NOW! 


Chicago 45, Ill. 


AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
Dept. 72-N, 646 М. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, 111. 
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buy. Let’s discuss this target shooting busi- 
ness at a later date. 

Now, the effectiveness of any rifle de- 
pends from a ballistic standpoint, upon ac- 
curacy, killing power and trajectory of its 
cartridge. 

Accuracy is where the twenty-two shines 
(I am speaking of the .22 Long Rifle caz- 
tridge іп a good rifle) and the low cost of 
this cartridge places it within the reach of 
nearly everyone. 

Few except those who have done a lot of 
machine rest or match shooting realize just 
how accurate the-ordinary .22 Long Rifle 
cartridge is, even at 150 or 200 yards. The 
low price twenty-two rifle will sometimes 
group in а two-inch circle (or less) at 100 
yards. 

The killing power of the .22 Long Rifie 
on small game, especially hollow point high- 
speed cartridge, is adequate within its range. 
The woodchuck is a tough little animal to 
anchor, yet head shots at 100 yards or more 
(if you can make 'em) will put them down 
for keeps. 
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Trajectory is the path described by а mov- 
ing projectile. Generally the path of the 
bullet in a vertical plane (curve caused by 
gravity) is called trajectory, but the serious 
long-range shooter is concerned with a 
couple of other curves, namely, that caused 
by drift due to the spin of the bullet, and 
that caused by the wind, if any. 

I venture to opine that the average .22 
shooter has practically no working knowl- 
edge of the trajectory of this cartridge at any 
range and especially beyond 50 yards. This 
is something that the successful small-game 
hunter must know, and it has to be worked 
out for the individual rifle. 

For example, my favorite squirrel rifle 
(equipped with iron sights) is sighted in to 
shoot dead center at 50 yards. It also shoots 
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about to the line of sight at 15 yards, At 25 
yatds it puts them about a quarter of an inch 
high. At 40 yards, about а half-inch high. 
And at 70 yards, about two inches low. I 4с- 
termined this by doing a lot of shooting. 

In choosing a .22 for small game and 
plinking, there are several points to consider. 
Practicaily all of them, as manufactured 
today, are quite accurate, so personal prefer- 
ence as to name, finish and other character- 
istics determines the choice. 

Selecting the sighting equipment seems 
the most important to me, And I would 
unhesitatingly recommend the scope for an 
all-around sight. 

As usual with most shooters, I started out 
using open sights, saw the light and changed 
to an aperture or peep rear, and finally over 
twenty years ago took up with the telescope 
as a rifle sight. 

With my first scopesights I experienced 
some trouble with rain or snow, ot when 
shooting into the sun. 

Snow is still the toughest problem, but the 
average small-game shooter is not especially 
concerned here. 

Present-day coated lens have licked the 
sun reflection business and I dare say that a 
shot may be made as successfully into the 
sun using a modern scope as may be made 
with any other type sight. If this seems 
illogical to you, give it a try. 

Most sportsmen prefer a hunting rifle 
which weighs from 6 to 814 pounds, having 
а 24-inch barrel and with a trigger pull of 
315 or 4 pounds. 

Incidentally, I don't believe it to be an 
extravagance to buy a good rifle. A shooter 
should buy as good a rifle as he can afford. 
And if he can't afford—save up till he can. 

Remember, it is impossible to buy an "all- 
around" rifle even in the .22-caliber class. 
A target rifle is a target rifle and a hunting 
rifle is a hunting rifle. And never the twain 
shall meet! 
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INVENTORS 


Have patent protection first. Remember, the details of your 
invention do not have to be 100% perfect before you can obtain 
patent, Patent Jaws favor the inventor who acts promptly. First 
step is to have us conduct search of the prior U. S. Patents and 
Send at once 


render a report as to your invention's patentability, 
Request 


for further particulars on how to proteet your invention, 
does not obligate you, 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
129-Z Victor Building Washington 1, D. C. 


DIAMOND 


rill ш.м [Simulated] 


FLASHY simulated DIAMON! 
ring in heavy Sterling Silver fo 
gentlemen. Seven finest qualit 
simulated DIAMONDS mounte 
exactly as shown. SPECIAL OF 
FER —only $3.08 plus 800 tax 
MONEY-BACK = guarantee-returi 
if not fully satisfied. SEND NO 
MONEY — pay postman plus pos- 
tal fee. Order TODAY. 


VICTORY DIAMOND CO., Dept. NR-1, Wheeling, W, Va. 
Deis utut acts Тест «ама б afr Sec Late Абиқый Ste мені cM RE 


atGreater-Than-Ever VALUES 


BIG, POWERFUL NT 


(Frequency Modulation) 
5 WAVE BANDS 


SEPARATE- CHASSIS or 
COMPLETE CONSOLES AVAILABLE 


The SYMPHONY GRAND 
АМ-ҒМ 
RADIO-PHONOGRAPH CONSOLE 


А magnificent radio and musical іп» 
strument that is completely пем 
from the ground up. Big, pow 
Series 16 Chassis 
brings in long wave, 
short wave and FM 
omatic record-chang- 


SEND FOR 


FREE 


CATALOG 


MIDWEST RADIO CORPORATION 
Dept.15-A, Cincinnoti 2, Ohio 


H 
і 
Gentlemen: Please send те your new FREE 1 
Catalog and details of Your Libera) 30 Days’ Trial! А 
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6420miles 


ERE is a free and easy meeting 

place for the brotherhood of adven- 
turers. To be one of us, all you have to do 
is register your name and address with 
the Secretary, Ends-of-the-Earth Club, 
c/o Short Stories, Inc., 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Your hand- 
some membership-identification card will 
be sent you at once. There are no dues— 
no obligations. 


Applicant from Rotterdam 


Dear Sir: 

As a regular reader of your famous SHORT 
STORIES magazine, I beg to ask you if there 
is an opportunity to become a member of 
your "Ends of the Earth Club.” 

Hoping soon to hear from you, I beg to 
remain 

Yours truly, 
C. F. van den Bos 

Asterstraat 61 b, 

Rotterdam, Zuid, Nederland. 


An Ex-Marine 


Dear Sir: 

Please register my name and address with 
your club. I am a former U. S. Marine but 
am now in the hills of Idaho. 

Yours truly, 
Paul Lashell 
Camp No. 57, 
Headquarters, Idaho 
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THE ENDS 
OF THE 
EARTH CLUB 


NORTH POLE 2 
3,413 mil 
a 1 les st 


We're Glad to Welcome You! 


Dear Secretary: 

I wish to, at this time, enroll in the "Ends 
of the Earth Club" which I’ve heard so 
much about from people here in the U. S. 
and abroad. I must say you have quite a club 
and I'd be honored to be a member. 

Sincerely, 
H. W. Mullane 
Private, U. S. Marine Corps 
Casual Company "Office," 
U. S. Naval Hospital, 
Camp Lejeune, North Carolina 


Stamp Collector from Holland : 


Dear Secretary: 

Your address I got from a member of 
your club. Herewith I'll kindly ask you to 
give me connection with. some stamp col- 
lectors in America, as I am a collector myself. 

Awaiting your answer, I remain, 


Yours truly, 
G. Klaver 


Kollum KB122 (Prov. Friesland), 
Netherlands 


Were You in the 836th Battalion? 


Dear Sir: 

During the war I was a member of an out- 
fit known as the 836th Battalion. The outfit, 
starting in Camp Edwards, Massachusetts, 
was made up of New England boys. After 
breaking up almost two years ago and going 
overseas, I would like very much to hear 
from anyone knowing anything of the boys 
ot their whereabouts. 

Sincerely, 

Cpl. Richard D. Gentry 
Mountain City, 
Tennessee 


Do You Have Any Spare War 
Trophies? 


Dear Sir: 

I would like to become a member of the 
“Ends of the Earth Club." My hobby is col- 
lecting war trophies or anything in that 
order. Think you can help me? If you can't, 
thanks a lot anyway. 

Sincerely, 

Bartlett Burna 

223 North Carmelina Avenue, ) 
Los Angeles 24, California 


Are You Satisfied with 


E 9 б n | / 
"BE QD, 


Let Me PROVE І Can 
MakeYouaNEW MAN in 
Only 15 Minutes a Day! 


OW do YOU look stripped—in locker-room =% 
or gym? Skinny, scrawny, sparrow-chested, 
self-conscious, HALF ALIVE? 


How do you feel when people notice jour physique? Сап you 
stand their gaze? If you're not satisfied with your present physical 
development, let me prove I can make you a New Мап--іп only 
15 minutes а day, right in the privacy of your own home! ГІ 
give you biceps like iron and a fine, deep chest. I'll broaden 
your shoulders, add ridges of solid muscle to your stomach, 

fill out your arms and legs. If you are fat and flabby, ГІП 
streamline you into a picture of radiant manhood. 


What "Dynamic Tension" Can Do 


How? “Dynamic Tension!" That's the secret 
that changed me from a flat-chested 97-ІҺ. weakling 
into the red-blooded HE-MAN that I am today. 
That's how I'm turning thousands of fellows like 
yourself into New Men—with husky, handsome 
body and tireless endurance. I can do the same 
for you. Let me PROVE it! photo of Charles 

T 3 " Atlas, twice win- 

"Dynamic Tension” is a PRACTICAL and NATURAL mer and. holder of 

4 42% ^ EET the title, “Тһе 
method. You use no tiring apparatus, no muscle-straining World's Most Per- 
gadgets. My method is actually FUN! In only 15 minutes а /сеШ,, Developed 
day, you will actually see your muscles increase into powerful у à 
bulges of brawn and strength. You'll enjoy new stamina, a Pw =н тина ee ee ee ee 
glad-to-be-alive feeling. Before you know it, you'll have a CHARLES ATLAS, гері. 9-M 
rugged, handsome body, a rough-and-ready ambition surging і 115 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. ! 


out of you that the world can't lick! I'll show you how it I want the proof that your system of “Dynamic 
really feels to LIVE! Tension” will help make a New Man of me—give me a 


healthy, husky body and big muscle development. Seni 
SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


| me your free book, “Everlasting Health and Strength.” 
All I ask is that you mail the coupon NOW for | 

my illustrated FREE book. “Everlasting Health and 
Strength." It shows actual photos of pupils I've | 
changed from weaklings into remarkable specimens 
of manhood. If you want a body that men respect 
and women admire, then get this coupon into the | 
mails as fast as you can. Address me personally: Я 
CHARLES ATLAS, Dept. 9-M, 115 East 23rd St, | ЕЕ 
New York 10, М. Y. 


CHARLES 
ATLAS 
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; THAT ARE BIG 
ENOUGH To Be WORTHWHILE! 


10000: 
10000: 


Село, 


IF YOUR'E SICK. . . Policy 
pays for sickness disability a lib. 
eral monthly income for as long 
as 3 months in amounts up «o . . 


IF YOUR'E HURT ...For travel 
and other accident. disability a 
monthly income as long as 24 
months in amounts upto... + 


ACCUMULATED CASH 
Policy pays for travel and other 
+ accidental loss of life, limb, or 
sight liberal capital sums up to 


* Increases 10% each year for 5 years up to $6000.00! 


PLUS 77 PLAN 


Hospital Benefits, in addition to other 


benefits, for both sickness and accident 
include $5.00 per day for hospital room, 
board, general nursing care. Also $85.00 
for hospital expenses, Total hospital ben- 
efits for a single hospital confinement, as . 


specified, for sickness up to $637.50, for ALSO COVERS MATERNITY 
accidents up to $653.50 UP TO $50.00 


The SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


775-H фуд Че ОМАНА 2, NEBRASKA 


/ POPULAR 
| SERVICE te SEAL "a 


т?” 


#00000 


ано 


AGES 15 to 69 
NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


"CASH For Almost Every Emergency ! 


Now, added millions can afford all-around insurance protection. Here 
is a policy for only $1-a-month that pays liberal capital sums up-to 
$4000.00 for travel, auto and ordinary accidental loss of life, limbs or 
sight. It provides a monthly cash income if disabled by either sickness 
or accident . . . pays hospital expenses for both sickness and accident, 
also childbirth . . pays even for non-confining sicknesses and minor 
injuries, as specified in the policy. Protects you day and night—at 
home, work or play. Provides QUICK CASH to replace lost income 
when sickness or accident strikes . . . cash for hospital bills, doctor 
bills, medicines and nurse’s care. 


SEND FOR THIS POLICY! no cost! 
NO OBLIGATION! .. See this policy and judge for yourself. 


You'll agree it offers substantial protection at minimum cost. This is 
NOT the usual limited type policy. You don’t have 
to be gored by a bull or fall down an elevator shaft 
to collect. Let us send you this policy for 10 Days’ 
Free Examination. NO cost. NO obligation, NO 
salesman will call. Just mail coupon below. 


The SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


775-H Service Life Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 


SEND without cost or obligation your extra-liberal 
“Gold Seal" $1-A-MONTH Policy т 10 Days' Free 
Inspection. 
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